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IIE reader or spectator of Shake man thene forward: no longer “the Jo- 

speare’s Hlenry IV. sometimes ear hannes Factotum ” of a company, as 

ries away from the drama a par- Greene had called him. In Henry VI. 
tial and ineomplete impression. This he had wrought on other men’s founda- 
may be accounted for by the very rich tions; also when, continuing the same 
hess of a composition which, as Mr. series of Chronicle histories independ- 
Grant White observes, is “an exhibition ently in his Richard I1T., he dealt 


of his powers as poet, dramatist, and hu- 
combination 
other 
to 


morist, unsurpassed in its 
and perfection by 
According 
or the special 
of the 


to attach a dis 


of variety any 
production of his pen.” 
the of the 
accomplishment of one or 
the is led 
proportionate value to the humors of Fal 
staff, the of Hotspur, the 
splendor of the martial scenes at Shrews 
bury. 


mood reader, 
more 
mind 


actors, 


heroies or 
Most of us in youth have learned 
by heart some striking passages, such as 
the “ Invocation to Sleep,” or Hotspur’s 
denial of his prisoners, or Vernon’s de 
scription of Prinee Henry aud his com 


rades before the battle; and these por 
tions return to the mind with undue 
prominence in afterwards thinking of 


the play. The purpose of the following 
remarks is to afford some help towards 
the consideration of the of 


Henry IV. either as 


a whole. 


two parts 


when is regarded 
Shakespeare had passed from his ap 
He had found a 


in Lord Southampton, and was his own 


prenticeship. patron 
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with a subject which had been previous- 


ly dramatized, and poetically rendered 
by Sackville in the Mirror for Magis- 
frates. But in going back to the Plan- 
tagenet and Laneastrian epoch, he seems 
to have been little indebted either to 
Daniel’s Civil Wars or to eontem- 
porary dramas on the reign of Richard 


II. The 
Holinshed, 


ties for the historical facts. 


prose Chronicles, especially 


were almost his sole authori- 
of his marvel- 
The sadness of life, which 


Ile was in the heyday 


lous powers. 


he had anticipated in Romeo and 
Juliet (the true “first heir” of his 
tragic “invention ”),* had not yet pos- 
sessed him as it did afterwards in the 


dark davs towards the close of Elizabeth's 
reign. He looked forth on human things 
in all their complexity with a serene and 


himself, 


as eager-hearted as a boy.” 


comprehensive truth of vision 

meanwhile, “ 

Much idle ingenuity would have been 

| discount Titus indronicus. which. 

even if largely Shakespeare's, belongs to the 
period of the “ apprenticeship.” 
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spared had erities and interpreters al 
ways sufticiently borne in mind the data 
which the poet assumed in composing his 
dramas. Ilis method cannot be other- 
Mr. S. Landor 
‘Poetry is not history. 


wise clearly understood. 
has ol st rved: 
. - « When she does not wholly invent, 
she at one time amplifies and elevates; 
at another, with equal power, she sii- 
plifies, she softens, she suppresses.” 
Shakespeare seldom “ wholly invents ” 
it is through the other processes indica- 
ted by Landor that the alehemy of his 
genius is revealed. 

In Richard Il. he 


selecting the 


“simplifies ” by 
incidents immediately 
condueing to the rise of Bolingbroke 
and fall of Richard. These he “ ampli- 
fies and elevates” with a beauty of lan- 
guage and of verse which he has hardly 
surpassed elsewhere. But he has_ in- 
vented little; and the poet in him still 
has the better of the dramatist. The 
Queen’s reception of the news from the 
Duke of York’s gardener, “old Adam/’s 
likeness,” and the visit of the groom who 
tells about roan Barbary, are the most 
distinetly Shakespearian touches.¢ But 
in treating of the “troublesome reign ” 
of Henry IV., while he “suppresses ” 
much he amplifies with greater freedom. 

From the peaceful stability of the 
Tudor dynasty the poet looks back to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, a 
time when English life was boisterous, 
stirring, “ full of vent,” when the several 
factors of the nation lords, commons, 
church and = state—were struggling to- 
gether: when armed ecclesiastics moved 
political factions and honest men were 
burnt for TLollardry; when disbanded 
soldiers made the roads unsafe, and high- 
way robbery was the amusement of ad- 
venturous youth; when the title to the 
crown was still debatable and unsure. 
The state of Europe was disturbed by the 
Great Schism. The Turk was at her 

Introduction to Cenis. 

+ For in the resignation scene he had a 
model in Marlowe’s Edward II.; the close 
connection, in the mind of Shakespeare and 
of his audience, between Henry IV. and 
Richard II. is shown by the allusions in 
which the earlier play is quoted. almost 
word for word, in 1 Henry IV., i.. 3, 253-4; 
2 Henry IV., iii.. 1. 70-77: (Richard IT., ii.. 
3. 45, 48: v., 1, 55-59). This may be cited 
as an additional reason for the order in 
which the English histories are quoted here. 


doors, and the Crusades fired the popu 
lar imagination. 

In the first part of Henry IV., which 
was probably all that the poet originally 
contemplated, he selects for dramatic 
treatment the rebellion of the Pereys, 
which “found rebuke” in the battle of 
Shrewsbury. This gave him at once 
three striking personalities to oceupy the 
foreground of the scene. 

1. There is the pathetic figure of the 
subtle King, whose reign commenced 
amidst a triumph of popular acclaim, 
but, when once stained through the death 
of Richard, was fated to contend not 
only with the blood feud of the friends 
of the late King’s favorites, including 
Archbishop Seroop, whose brother had 
been one of the condemned, but also, 
partly through their influence, with the 
opposition of those who had planted him 
on the throne. 

2. There is Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry V., the notorious wildness of 
whose youth is amply redeemed by his 
royal bearing afterwards. And 

3, there is Harry Perey, the Hot- 
spur of the North, whose fiery ambition, 
precipitating an early death, forms an 
effective contrast to the apparent in 
souciance of the namesake and rival. 

The alliance of the Pereys with the 
Douglas and with the Welch rebel Owen 
Glendower, in support of Edmund Morti- 
mer as a pretender to the throne, supplies 
other picturesque elements, of which full 
advantage is taken. In order to pre 
serve unity of motive, the persistent 
rumor that Richard is still alive is sup 
pressed.* Many other circumstances of 
the reign are likewise ignored. The fear 
of French invasion, for example, is left 
out of sight.+ 

Professor Churton Collins says (Stud 
ies in Shakespeare, p. 259): “ In the two 
parts of Henry IV. the poet’s obligations 
to Holinshed are confined simply to the 
meagre outline of the purely historical 
portions; for the pathetic character of 
Henry and for his position as under the 
nemesis of the crime committed in the 
previous drama; for the character of 
Prince Hal, beyond the mere tradition 


of his youthful irregularities; for the 


characters of Hotspur, of Glendower, of 


* See, however, 2 Henry IV., i., 3. 100. 
+ Except in Part II, Henry IV., i., 3, 84. 
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Lady Perey; for the comie characters 
and the comic scenes he had not even a 
hint in the Chronicles.” Notwithstand 
ing what I have said above, this appears 
to me to be somewhat overstated. It is 
true that for the comie scenes there is 
no hint in Holinshed; though apart from 
Gloucestershire, where Shakespeare draws 
upon his own youthful observation, they 
also are not without a basis of tradi 
tion. But it detracts nothing from the 
originality of Shakespeare, while it cer- 
tainly throws light upon his work, to 
detect in the prose Chronicle some of 
the germs which he has “ amplified and 
elevated.” For example, as to the Nem 
esis which haunts King Henry compare 
the following: 

“Tt was evident enough to the world 
that he had with wrong usurped the 
crown, and not only violently deposed 
King Richard, but also cruelly contrived 
his death; for the which undoubtedly 
both he and his posterity tasted such 
troubles as put them still in danger of 
their states.”-—1 Henry EV <<: Mie 2, 4, ete. 

“Well, fair son” 


“ 


(said the King, with 
a great sigh), “what right I had to it, 
God knoweth.”—2 JHTenry IV., iv., 5, 184. 

And for the pathetic invocation to 
sleep: 

“ Oh, what a suspected state, therefore, 
is that of a king holding his regiment 
with the hatred of his people, the hard 
grudgings of his courtiers, and the per- 
emptory practices of both together! 
Could he confidently compose or settle 
himself to sleep ?”—2 Henry IV., iii., 1. 

Then as to Glendower: 

“Strange wonders happened (as men 
reported) at the nativity of this man.”— 
1 Henry IV., iii., 1. 

“A vain prophecy, as though Henry 
were the moldwarp cursed of God’s own 
mouth and they three were the dragon, 
the lion and the wolf, which should di- 
vide the realm.”—/hb., 1. 184.* 

The chief point to note about Prince 
Hal is the eare and skill with which 
the dramatist maintains. our regard 
and liking for him. Through all his 
wildness there appear those “sparks 

* For other evidence of the poet’s inti- 
mate acquaintance with Holinshed see 
Henry IV., i., 3. $3, 145, 157; iii.. 1, 14 
38; iv.. 3, 56; v 1, 42: 2 Henry IV.. i.. 1. 
130; iv., 1, 30, 77, 199; 2, 4ff.; 3, 1-18; 4, 


125 v.. 2, 84 


of better hope” of which his father 
spoke in Richard I1., v., 3, 21. There 
is the ring of native princeliness in his 
most careless escapades. His only part 
in the exploit on Gad’s Hill is to expose 
the hollowness of Falstaff and his crew, 
whom he, after all, exonerates by paying 
back the money. For this aspect of him 
also there is authority in the Chronicle: 
“lis behavior was not offensive, or at 
least tending to the damage of anybody; 
sith he had a care to avoid doing of 
wrong, and to tender his affections with- 
in the tract of virtue, whereby he opened 
up to himself a ready passage of good 
liking among the prudent sort and was 
heloved of such as could discern his dis- 
position, which was in no degree so ex- 
cessive as that he deserved in such vehe- 
ment manner to be suspected.” This 
passage may even have suggested the 
beautiful lines in which the King on his 
death-bed describes Prince Henry to his 
brother of Clarence: 


“Tle hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity,” ete. 
2 Henry IV., iv., 4, 30. 


But in his use of Holinshed, Shake- 
speare has eschewed what to an in- 
ferior dramatist would have been a 
temptation. In narrating the manner in 
which the prince removed the suspicions 
which “ Pickthanks ”* (the word is Hol- 
inshed’s) had awakened in the King, the 
Chronicle presents us with a theatrical 
scene. Prince Henry, with a troop of 
followers all in gay apparel, which is 
minutely deseribed, appears suddenly in 
Westminster Hall. The followers, at his 
command, stop half-way at the fireplace, 
though beckoned farther by the lords. 
The Prince alone proceeds to the sick- 
chamber, and, falling on his knees, pre- 
sents a dagger to the King, with which 
he begs to be despatched if he is sus- 
pected of any treasonable views. The 
King is satisfied, and reconciliation fol- 
lows. This would have appealed to the 
modern stage-managers; but it did not 
fall in with Shakespeare’s scheme. His 
business was to introduce us to the most 
intimate relations between the father and 
the son; and the Prince’s chosen confident, 
when he avoids the court, is not one 
amongst the jeunesse dorée, but a poor 


*1 Henry IV., iii., 2, 25 
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gentleman, the inventory of whose ward- 
robe includes two shirts, “one for super- 
fluity and another for use,” and two pair 
of silk stockings, one of which had been 
(2 Henry IV.., 
ii., 2, 14). It is in another way that the 
poet’s imagination rises into the “ heaven 
of invention.” At the battle of Shrews- 
bury, it is recorded that Hotspur was 
slain, and that “the Prince holp his 
father like a lusty young gentleman; for 
although he was hurt in the face with an 


the ” peach-colored ones ” 


arrow, so that divers noblemen would 
have conveyed him out of the field, yet 
he would not suffer them so to do.” Out 
of this narrative Shakespeare creates the 
Prince’s rescue of his father from the 
sword of Douglas, his challenge to Henry 
Perey, and the single combat between the 
rival aspirants, in which Hotspur falls. 

On the person of Hotspur and the 
dramatic contrast between him = and 
Prince Hal there is little to say that is 
not obvious at first sight. That “ speak- 
ing thick” (i. rapidly), “which Na- 
ture made his blemish,” is magnificently 
used, e. g., in the dialogue with Nor- 
thumberland and Worcester, where twenty 
lines (1 Henry IV., i., 2, 168-179) have 
to be vecited without taking breath. 
And there is one thing which, strangely 
enough, seems to have escaped some 
actors of high repute; and that is the 
necessity of a change of tone in v., 2, 81. 
from that of high heroie daring to a 
certain pathos of presentiment. Without 
that the delineation loses in depth. 

In judging of the comie scenes, the 
greatest in any literature, it must be re- 
membered that the robbery on Gad’s Hill, 
in which the “ madeap ” Prince took part, 
was a necessary incident of the tradition. 
Shakespeare’s handling of it is best ap- 
preciated by comparing The Famous 
Victories of Henry V. The facts con- 
cerning this wretched production are 
succinetly stated by Grant White in his 
introduction to 1 Henry IV. But there 
can be no harm in resuming them here. 

1. Sir John Oldeastle, familiarly ad- 
dressed as “ Jockey,” is clearly known 
(oh, wondrous transformation!) to have 
been the original of Falstaff, and Ned, 
in the same poor play, is no other than 
Poins. Shakespeare has set these 
“mates” against each other, and thus 
has contrived to render this “trick of 


youth” compatible with his own con 
ception of Prince Hal. 

2. In Mr. Grant White’s words: “ The 
exploit of the robbery is upon Gad’s Hill, 
and the name Gad’s Hill is also that of 
one of the agents in the adventure. Th 
rendezvous of the Prinee and his com 
panions is a tavern in Eastcheap; the 
scene in which Falstaff plays King in 
Henry IV. has a_ strange counterpart 
in the Famous Victories, where Henry V. 
(7. e., Prinee Hal), having struck th 
Chief Justice and been sent to the Fleet, 


two other characters travesty the occur 
rence, one playing the Judge, the other 
the Prince.” 

3. I may add some other small coin 
cidences. There is a “ poor earrier,” “ who 
was wont to spie out our booties,” and 
in his pack there is “a raze of ginger.” 
There is “ Thiefe,” the Prince’s man, who 
in some ways answers to Bardolph. There 
is a boy named Robin; the persons robbed 
are Receivers for the King; there is 
Sheriff; there is a “ capon’s leg”; and the 
Prince speaks as follows in a scene with 
Sir John Oldeastle and Ned: 

“So soon as I am King, thou shalt 
be my Lord Chief Justice.” 

Ned: “Shall I? Tl be the bravest 
Lord Chief Justice that ever was in 
England.” 

Hlenry V. “ Thou shalt hang none but 
pickpurses and horse-stealers, and such 
base-minded vilaines, but that fellow that 
will stand by the highway side coura- 
geously with his sword and buckler and 
take a purse, that fellow give him com- 
mendation, and I will give him an annual 
pension out of my Exchequer.” 

It is needless to point out how this 
dross is turned to gold in 1 Henry IV., 
7 

4. After the coronation the King dis 
ecards his companions, and the Chief 
Justice is made Protector of the Realm: 
compare 2 Flenry 1V., v., 2, 118. 

You shall be as a father to my youth; 


My voice shall sound as you do prompt 
my ear. 


One word more is to be said on the 
fascinating subject of Prince Hal. Mod- 
ern realism may take exception to the 


fine soliloquy where the youth declares 
his purpose in upholding the unyoked 
humor of his companions’ idleness. This 
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PART Il: ACT IV: SCENE IV 
Privce Henry. “My gracious lord! my father! 
This s eep is sound indeed 
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may seem to involve a degree of self- 
consciousness inconsistent with sponta- 
neity. But in reading Shakespeare such 
things are not to be construed too liter- 
ally. Like the soliloquies of Richard ITI. 
and Iago, this was felt to be necessary 
in order to prepare the dull spectator for 
the sequel. Mystification has no place in 
Shakespeare’s art.* 

L will not add another to the innumer- 
able attempts to “analyze” the part of 
Falstaff.+ The fat rogue is not to be 
anatomized or “sawn into quantities,” 
but to be enjoyed. The shade of Ger- 
vinus has appeared to hang like a fu- 
neral pall over some presentations of him 
which we have seen, almost justifying 
the strange paradox of Coleridge: “ This 
character neither contains, nor was 
meant to contain, any humor at all.” I 
will content myself with a single re- 
mark. The avoidance of supposed pro- 
fanities on the stage since Jacobean 
times has banished some things quite 
harmless in themselves, without which an 
essential point is lost, and what should 
have made a fine effect is rendered tame, 
flat, and unprofitable. In Portia’s casket 
speech the beautiful line 


Let Fortune go to Hell for it, not I, 


is omitted on the stage, and similarly the 
culminating point in the “men of buck- 
ram” scene is blunted by some stupid 
alteration of the words: 


By the Lord, I knew ye as well as He that 
made ye. 


The second part of Henry IV. is 
composed not with less of mastery, but 
in a lower key. The wine is drawn: the 
lees remain. Shrewsbury is in the past; 
so is Gad’s Hill. Instead of high jinks 
at Eastcheap we have the scene with Doll 
Tearsheet and ancient Pistol; for the 
combat with Hotspur, the inglorious 
achievement of Gaultree Forest. One is 


*“ Expectation in preference to surprise. 
... As the feeling with which we startle 
at a shooting-star compared with that of 
watching the sunrise at the preestablished 
moment, such and so low is surprise com- 
pared with expectation. ...The deepest 
tragic notes are often struck by a_half- 
sense of an impending blow.”—Coleridge. 

+ Mr. Hudson’s statement leaves little to 
be desired. 
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IV. 11 
glad that our favorite Prince was not 
present there. 

The snake of rebellion has been seotch- 
ed, not killed, and writhes through the 
remainder of the reign. It shows signs 
of life at once in West and North. 
Prince Henry, whose part in life is now 
determined on, attends his father into 
Wales, while Falstaff’s commission is for 
the North. Thus the companions are 
separated. Their paths cross once again 
in the last tavern scene, where Falstaff 
is “uneaped,” and—his impudence hav- 
ing outrun his wit—the Prince gravely 
says “Good night” to him. The fat 
knight’s deterioration, which is neces- 
sary to the sequel, is portrayed with 
Hogarth-like fidelity. The Prince cannot 
break at once with Poins, whom he vainly 
tries to convince of his sincerity, and 
their last frolic together is the exposure 
of Falstaff. But his father’s illness pres- 
ently absorbs his thoughts. By a master- 
stroke of dramatic economy, this illness 
prevents the northward march which 
King Henry makes in the Chronicle. 
Thus, while Falstaff follows Prince John 
of Lancaster, Prince Henry remains in 
London to the end. To fill the canvas, 
now that Hotspur and Glendower are 
gone and Prince Hal is removed, we have 
the sorrow of Northumberland, the re- 
monstrance of Lady Perey, the King’s 
remorseful retrospect and gloomy fore- 
east, and Falstaff’s wit encounter with 
the Chief Justice, in which, as Lord 
Campbell remarked, his brother of the 
bench has not the best of it. Then there 
is the inveighing of Mr. Justice Shal- 
low, that inimitable creation, in which 
Shakespeare wreaked the only malice of 
which he was capable on his former 
neighbor and oppressor. 

The final scene between the Prince and 
his suspicious father is rendered mem- 
orable by the splendid use of the tradi- 
tional incident of the removal of the 
crown from the pillow. 

The poet’s point of view in some 
respects is still that of his age, and 
two of the main incidents in 2 Henry 
IV. are apt to grate on modern sus- 
ceptibilities. 

1. The Earl of Westmoreland’s “ use of 
policy” in his treatment of the Arch- 
bishop and Mowbray, endorsed by Prince 
John of Lancaster, leaves a disagreeable 
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impression. Shakespeare is following the 
Chronicles, but the modern reader feels 
that this was a place where Poetry might 
well have exercised her privilege of 
“suppression.” No doubt the “ sober- 
blooded ” Prince John inherits his father’s 
politic temper, but the stratagem is one 
unworthy even of a Bolingbroke. To 
drink together, and then break the word 
of promise to the hope by sending to 
their deaths men who have trusted you: 
it is strange that even a Tudor audience 
could tolerate this. 

2. The rejection of Falstaff stands on 
a different footing. The Prince’s part 
in the robbery, and the final banishment 
of his “misruly mates,” were equally 
fixed points in the tradition. To have 
omitted either would have been to falsify 
the record and to transform the fable 
out of recognition. The problem was to 
make both incidents consistent with 
royalty of nature in the future Henry V. 
We have seen how this was managed in 
relation to Gad’s Hill. In the other in- 
stances the poet has availed himself of 
every softening circumstance permitted 
by the Chronicle. He still holds fast 
by Holinshed: 

“To show that in his person princely 
honors should change public manners, he 
determined to put on him the shape of a 
new man. For whereas aforetime he had 
made himself a companion unto misruly 
mates of dissolute order and life, he now 
banished them all from his presence (but 
not unrewarded, or else unpreferred), in- 
hibiting them, upon a great pain, not only 
to approach, lodge, or sojourn within ten 
miles of his court or presence; and in 
their place he chose men of gravity, wit, 
and high policy by whose wise counsel 
he might always rule to his honor and 
dignity; calling to mind how once to 
high offence of the King, his father, he 
had with his fist stricken the Chief 
Justice for sending one of his minions 
(upon desert) to prison, when the Justice 
stoutly commanded himself also straight 
to ward, and he (the Prince) obeyed. 
The King after expelled him out of his 
Privy Council, banished him the Court, 
and made the Duke of Clarence (his 
younger brother) President of Council in 
his stead.” 

It may be thought an aggravation that 
Sir John should be committed to the 


Fleet. But how else could one so irre- 
pressible have been convinced ¢ 

It is hard for Shakespeare’s country- 
men in the twentieth century to realize 
all that was involved in the Tudor con- 
ception of the dignity and responsibilities 
of kingship. And in one respect the 
poet’s art has overreached itself. For in 
creating Falstaff he has made no more 
“in love with vanity” than ever was 
Prince Hal. That the old raseal had a 
heart to break was a secret which Shake- 
speare shared with Mrs. Quickly. It 
troubled not the thoughts of Henry V. 
And in the “death of Falstaff” (Henry 
V., ii., 3) the poet has made his amende 
to human feeling, as he does in de- 
manding sympathy for Shylock at the 
end of the trial scene in The Merchant 
of Venice. 

In Henry IV. Shakespeare attains 
a mastery in the employment both of 
verse and prose for dramatie purposes 
that marks an epoch in the development 
of his art. Except in the couplet finish- 
ing off a speech or scene, rhyme is finally 
disused. And in the blank rhythms, how 
different, yet how equally delightful, are 
the harmonies which the ear discovers in 
the melancholy musings of King Henry, 
the impetuous tirades of Hotspur, and 
those speeches of Sir Richard Vernon be- 
fore Shrewsbury, which breathe the very 
spirit of chivalry, and sound, as it were, 
in liquid bugle-notes, “a point of war”! 

On the subject of Shakespeare’s prose, 
both in lower and higher comedy, Pro- 
fessor Churton Collins, in the volume 
already quoted, is very instructive. He 
says: 

“We must go forward more than half 
a century to Bunyan before we shall find 
any author who displays such perfect 
command over the speech of the vulgar, 
and who can reproduce it with such ex- 
actness. We do not believe that, with the 
exception of Cranmer and the translators 
of the Bible, any other sixteenth-cen- 
tury prose-writer had so fine a percep- 
tion of the native harmony of our tongue, 
as distinguished from a harmony borrow- 
ed from Rome.” 

Mrs. Quickly’s narrative (2 Henry IV., 
ii., 1, 82-90) is a good instance of the 
lower vein: of the higher style Falstaff’s 
praise of sherris-sack and his discourse 
concerning honor are fair examples. 
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BY MURIEL C. 


LD ’Lijah Bale went to and fro in 
his April field on Monday morn- 
ing, following’ his slow, hammer- 

headed horse. Every spring he came 
dejectedly out into his furrows, like a 
prisoner answering an unchanging sum- 
mons. Like a prisoner, he was every 
year the same, only each spring grown a 
little older. He was a tall man with a look 
of great tiredness. His feet, which shuffled 
through the clods of earth, were tired. 
His eyes, resting on the line of land 
between Molly’s ears, were tired. His 
hands, gripping the plough-handles trem- 
ulously, were tired. His back, crooking 
forward, was tired. Even the white 
fringe of hair underneath his chin was 
tired like his old back and his faded eyes 
and his hands and his feet. Neighbors, 
speaking of him with the cheerfulness 
with which men who have amounted to 
something speak of an old man who has 
not amounted to anything, said that it 
was such a pity that he had not been as 
much of a man as his wife Jenny—Jenny 
could have made the farm go. 

But this year there was something dif- 
ferent about him—him, who was always 
the same. There was a new expression 
to his back. His frame was not lankly 
and vaguely set. It was tense. For fifty 
years, shuffling to and fro at his plough- 
ing, he had seen, reaching the alter- 
nating ends of the field, the hill topped 
with pine-trees, black like spikes, and the 
farmhouse with the gloomy roof. sut 
now he did not see the pines at the one 
end of the furrows nor the farmhouse 
at the other. His eyes were lifted from 
the land only to see the blue sky beyond 
the hill. Old ’Lijah Bale, imprisoned so 
long, was about to escape. 

He could not bear it any longer. That 
winter he had been older than he had 
ever been before and he had been tireder. 
So he had brooded over things while the 
snow sifted bleakly out of the gray clouds, 
or the cold sun stood over the still, white 
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MPBELL DYAR 


land of which he so tired, or the dark 
rains came. The fifty years of unsuc- 
cessful toil on the farm, the winters com- 
ing monotonously after the autumns, the 
springs after the winters, the summers 
after the springs—the fifty years of Jen- 
ny’s scolding tongue, the fifty years of 
everything cried out at him. His hands 
fell to shaking. 

Yet shivering tiredly about his winter 
chores, or warming himself wearily over 
his hearth which Jenny kept with a 
wicked cleanliness, he could grope to no 
solution. His brain was dulled, working 
for fifty years narrowly in a futile 
round. He merely kept on thinking, 
through the cold, how tired he was. He 
realized drearily that he was tired even 
of small things. He was tired of Molly’s 
turning her hammer-head toward him 
and whinnying every time she saw him. 
He was tired of the clock in the corner 
of the sitting-room, ticking out nothing 
but years, years, years. He was tired of 
his old bed up-stairs, where the straw tick 
rustled as though there were mice in it 
whenever he moved. When Jenny nagged 
him with her sharp tongue, he turned 
on her a face vacant and desperate. 

He did not know why he had not been 
able to make the farm go. It was not be- 
cause he had not always worked very 
hard. His not amounting to anything 
was apparently a feature with which he 
was naturally gifted, like his ears. He 
was always making mistakes, although 
trying not to. At twenty he had made 
his initial blunder of buying out his 
brother William’s right to the home farm, 
having no knack for farming, and marry- 
ing Jenny, who should have married a 
very capable man. In the fifty years since, 
he had gone on making mistakes. He 
was always, quite unintentionally, put- 
ting the wrong crops into his land, plant- 
ing potatoes when he should have sown 
wheat, and sowing wheat when he should 
have planted potatoes. His fields ran 
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down under his clutching hands. He was 
always hammer-headed 
horses to work them, with no desire what- 
ever for such steeds. Having once 
bought them, he could not get rid of 
them. Up in his woods was a strange 


buying slow, 


burying-ground. Its graves were filled 
with the ineffectual horses which had 
faded from his furrows. These mistakes 
he had patiently buried with his spade. 

Sut there had been others which he could 
not inter. For fifty years the neighbors 
had been saying, “Why, ’Lijah Bale, 
whatever made ye do that!” until their 
voices had grown almost as shrill with 
protest as Jenny’s. 

And at last he was committing the mis- 
take of becoming an old man, who had 
not improved any, and who was very 
tired of everything. 

If by spring he could have thought of 
a single exception to his tiredness, he 
might never have arrived at his decision. 
But he could not think of any—not even 
as the birds started to sing in the pink 
boughs of the apple-trees and the bees 
returned to the flower-beds. He was tired 
of birds and of bees and of apple blos- 
soms. If his little boy, his only child, 
had lived he could have thought of some- 
thing. With little, tow-headed Billy he 
had never made mistakes. Roaring for 
him like a lion on his knees, or making 
rabbits with the shadow of his blunder- 
ing fingers on the wall in the evening 
when the lamp was lit, or guessing what 
came next in the pages of his picture- 
books, he was an eminent success. 

“Do it agin, pa!” Billy had cried, 
clapping his -hands. Seldom had old 
*Lijah Bale been requested to do it again 
amid the noise of clapping hands. 

Answering his changeless call into the 
spring field on Monday morning, his 
brain jumped to the solution of it all. 
He and Molly had turned two furrows. 
The thought of the third brought a dry 
sob up in his throat. He was especially 
tired of that field. Then suddenly he 
knew what he would do. He would run 
away on the following Saturday after- 
noon, when the field was done. 

He planned it out carefully. He would 
go to his brother William and ask him 
to give him something to do in his store, 
and he would start again in life. William 
Bale kept a store in a town and was a 


successful man. He would leave Jenny 
the farm, which she could make go. He 
would take for himself only enough of 
the earnings under the straw tick to pay 
for the journey to William’s and to keep 
him for a while. No one had ever said 
of old ’Lijah Bale, blaming him for his 
mistakes, that he was not an honest man 
—“a turrible good, well-meanin’ critter!” 

With his decision there was upon him 
a dull courage for the undertaking. 
He hac never been away from home 
overnight for fifty years. Jenny had 
visited occasionally, but he had gone 
plodding along. Once cne of the neigh- 
bors, about to start on his first trip, had 
become so frightened of the journey that 
he had not been able to get into his new 
boots. But old *Lijah Bale was not 
frightened. He was too tired for that. 

When his notion of noon came he over- 
turned his plough and guided Molly back 
to the barn, squinting nervously at her 
tail. Although not afraid of his jour- 
ney, he feared lest Jenny should find out 
his plan and stop him. He felt that his 
decision must be written all over him in 
huge, burning letters for her to read. 
His fingers shook more than ever over 
the fastenings of the harness. Jenny 
stood waiting for him in the kitchen 
doorway, in her purple calico dress. He 
was exceedingly tired of the sight. She 
was a small, ugly old woman, as white 
as he, but with bright eyes darting capa- 
bly about in her head. Her thin, cross 
chest said that it was all his fault. She 
held in her hand a potato, thrust through 
with a fork, from the pot she was dish- 
ing. She frowned at him fiercely. Her 
notion of noon and his differed widely, 
hers undeniably going more by the move- 
ments of the sun. 

“Why, ’Lijah,” she scolded, “ you’re 
turrible late. The potatoes ’re all cooked 
to pieces and the ham’s spoilt.” 

Old ’Lijah Bale was so tired of the 
fact that always, as he came in to dinner, 
the potatoes were all cooked to pieces 
and the ham was spoiled, that he stum- 
bled on the kitchen steps. 

“Now, ’Lijah,” she cried, “ye ain’t 
wiped your feet!” 

He always forgot to wipe his feet. He 
went down the steps again and scraped 
the fragments of the field soil from 
his boots. 
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OLD ’LIJAH 


“There’s nothin’ worse ’n mud on the 
floor,” she grumbled. 
She finished the dish of potatoes and 
began to take up the ham on a platter. 
“Tt’s turrible,” sharply. 
He took up the copper wash-basin nerv- 


she finished 


ously. His letters of fire, written on him, 
scorched his back. She did not appear 
to see them. “I’ve jest put up a clean 


towel,” she warned. 

By the time he was through wiping his 
tired 
was crying out at the looks of the crash. 


face and his trembling hands, she 


“Why, ’Lijah Bale,” she screamed, 
“what a mess ye made of it!” 
For fifty years he had made a mess 


of the white streak of the towel against 
the wall. 


“Now don’t spill the water on the 
floor,” she urged desperately. 
He thought that her eyes, darting at 


him over the ham-platter, began to look 
at him with an awful suspicion. Try 
ing to combine immediately an air of 
light innocence with the fearful inner 


knowledge of what he was going to do, 
contents of the 
trickled across Jenny’s clean floor. 


“Why, “Lijah Bale,” she said angrily, 


the soapy wash basin 


“what ever made ye do that!” 
He ate the first part of his dinner un- 
easily alone, with behind him the sound 


of Jenny mopping up the floor virtuous- 
ly, on her purple knees. He 
of the sound of 


was so tired 
virtue. 

“ Now, for goodness’ sakes, don’t spill 
the gravy on ye,” she ejaculated, sitting 
finally across from him and pulling down 
indignantly her sleeves over her thin old 
She had not, after all, 
guessed his secret. 

His consciousness of it 
hastily from the table. There was Life’s 
unavoidable gravy on his vest, much in- 


outraged arms. 


drove him 


creased in quantity because of his trying 


to act all during the meal as though 
he were not going to run away. 


“Why, *Lijah Bale!”’—for a moment 
she could not speak. She gained her breath 
hysterically. “ There’s worse ’n 
gravy!” Her voice rasped after him out 
on the porch, darkening the spring sun- 
shine. “It’s turrible!” 

He bent together dully in his nooning 
chair. He was dreadfully tired of gravy. 
The chair was painted a bright green, so 
that within it he looked not unlike a 


nothin’ 


she said. 
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dusty grasshopper resting on a new leaf. 


Personally he would have preferred it 
some other color, but every so often 
Jenny repainted it commandingly a 
bright green. Somewhere in the fifty 


years he had risen up and had asserted 
himself and had gained own 
But in so doing he had been convicted of 


his way 
such wanton selfishness and unparalleled 
brutality—even if the question were only 
one of getting a peg in the closet free 
that he 
Nothing 


sO complet ly 


had not 
eventually 
dismal to 


from Jenny’s basque 
enjoyed it 
came to seem 
old ’Lijah Bale 


It was not precise ly the fact of Jenny’s 


any. 
as having his own way. 


over mad 


It was the 


which 
him give it up, having won it. 


sniffling his victory 
fact that she was going to sniffle again 


in a him 


which drove 
weakly to the hen-house. 

Hens, the like of which had often be« n 
his refuge and his solace, clucked around 
the porch step. But he could 
look at them. He 
fully tired of hens. 

leverish with his secret, he 
take his Ile shuftled 
stealthily over the yard to harness 
Molly to go up the road to get some seed 
for the field before he went back to his 
ploughing. He would not be on the farm 
but he 
ready for Jenny’s hired help. 


moment or two 


not so 
much as was fright- 
could not 
nooning hour. 
out 


would have it 
As though 


by magic Jenny appeared on the porch. 


to put the seed in, 


ye'd 
better go up the road an’ git your seed.” 


“*Lijah,” she called imperiously, “ 


The dry sob came again into his throat. 
It was one of the penalties of always do 
that if he did start 
right, he was 


ing the wrong thing, 


to do anything not per- 
mitted to originate the impulse. 

“T’m goin’,” he answered in his voice 
which had become so dull. She seemed to 


be now looking at him in a strange way. 


“Tt’s a real nice day,” he said hur- 
riedly. 
She stared at him astonished. They 


never indulged in tendernesses about the 
weather—he had only 
to the letters on him. She was, however, 
as usual as Molly’s feet struck the gravel 
of the lane by the house. 


“ 


drawn attention 


Be sure an’ put the shawl over your 
“there’s nothin’ worse 
It’s turrible!” she shouted 


knees,” she said; 
*n_ horsehair. 
down the lane. 
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Not until supper-time did she see that 
anything was wrong with him. “ Ye’ve 
got one o’ your stomach attacks, ain’t 
ye?” She looked at him over the table 
with an odd, scolding fondness in her 
eyes, which he did not notice. He shook 
his head with an ancient lacking of diplo- 
macy. He was subject to stomach at- 
tacks. He was tired of them. 

“Mebbe ye’d better hev a jug of hot 
water to your feet,” she suggested, “ an’ 
take your drops.” She did not heed his 
denial, for she never paid any attention 

anything he said. 

‘They ain’t nothin’ the matter with 
me,” he said. His teeth fairly chattered 
together. 

‘Well,” she pursued—her glance was 


fastened on him severely,—* ye act awful 
queer. Ef ye ain’t got a stomach attack 
why, ye ought to hev one!” 

All through the evening he pretended 

read the newspaper, the news of which 
had grown to him inexpressibly old. But 
the words were only a dancing blackness 
before him. Beside him Jenny knitted 
in a frightful silence. She broke it once. 

“When ye goin’ to git that ploughin’ 
done?” she asked him sharply. 

He jumped. “Saturday,” he said, 
trembling. 

‘Seems to me,” she mused, “ ye’re 
awful slow.” 

“Yes,” he agreed wearily. 

His bedtime eandle, in its yellow, 
earthen stick, bobbed in his hand. Jenny 
laid down her knitting. For fifty years 
she had capably put him to bed. 

“Don’t spill the candle on ye,” she 
shrilled. Half-way up the stairs she 
brought him to a pause. “ There’s 
nothin’ worse ’n candle-grease.” 

The dry sob of tiredness stirred in 
his throat. “’Ceptin’ gravy an’ horse- 
hair, an’ mud on the floor,” he mut- 
ered wearily. 

‘It’s turrible,” she said, not hearing 
him. 

Down below she kept count of his foot- 
steps. When they were by the painted 
table at the head of the bed where he 
nightly set the candlestick for her to use 
when she came up, she stood at the foot 
of the stairs. 

= *Lijah, don’t set the bed afire.” 

In the beginning of his married life he 
had burned a tiny hole in the pillow-case. 


Ever since then Jenny had been smelling 
volumes of smoke as he went to bed. 

She waited. 

“*Lijah, air your candle out?’ She 
had had him put it out for fifty years to 
insure safety. 

He drew his mouth with difficulty into 
a round shape. “It’s out,” he said bro- 
kenly. His sense of hatred of her words, 
repeated interminably, was mingled with 
a feeling of relief that his plan was 
still undiscovered. In time she crawled 
sternly over him into her side of the bed. 
He hardly breathed, that she might not 
seeing through the darkness like a cat, de- 
tect him running away between the sheets. 

During the rest of the week he awoke 
each morning anxiously to his secret. 
He shuffled back and forth with Molly at 
the ploughing, quaking in the soft wind. 
The sight of two of the neighbors talk- 
ing together turned him pale. He was 
sure that they were saying in excited 
whispers, “ Old ’Lijah Bale’s goin’ to run 
away.” He momentarily expected Je nny 
to rush out upon him from the house with 
a torrent of speech, telling him that he 
should not go. The pines on the hilltop 
rose up before him, grim and threatening. 

He devoted his last nooning hours to 
the odd pieces of work which Jenny was 
always scolding at him to get him to do. 
His feverishness gave him an unwonted 
force of character. On Tuesday noon he 
mended the fence to keep the pigs out 
of the dooryard. Old ’Lijah Bale’s pigs 
and his fences were possessed of a shock- 
ing perversity. He was very tired of holes 
always coming in the fence and of pigs 
always coming through the holes. He 
could hardly hit the nails squarely on the 
head. Jenny stood over him, directing 
him—*“ Put this nail here an’ that one 
there; an’ oh, "Lijah Bale, why didn’t ye 
put ’em in long ago!” 

His eyes dimmed with a gray mist. 

“There’s nothin’,” she continued, 
“worse ’n pigs in the yard.” There was 
a long trail of injury in her voice. In 
the sunshine her eyes darted triumphant- 
ly in her head over the memory of the 
number of times she had had to come 
seuttling out of the house, leaving her 
proper work undone, to shoo out the pigs 
because old ’Lijah Bale never could get 
around to driving a nail in time. 

On Wednesday he cleared out the 
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along the road. In their 
they had 


caused the heads of other farmers, pass 


fenee corners 


tangled dilapidation always 


ing by, to waggle in superiority. It was 
a task which was customarily performed 
His 
his 
while he was stooping over his mattock. 
The heads of his 


shape. 


in slack times of work. nearest 


neighbor lumbered past on wagon 


horses were of normal 
He drew upon his reins and gave 
long whistle. 
’Lijah Bale,” lh 
you tendin’ to 
the 


vent to a 
“ Why, 


what 


exclaimed, 


your corners 


now for, right in middle of your 


ploughin’ !” 
Old ’Lijah 
mouth. 


Bale’s heart was in his 
“Oh,” he answered vaguely, “ I’m jest 
tryin’ to fix things up some.” 
The neighbor cracked his whip. “ Well, 
I ne ver |” he ejaculated. 


The old man went on working, but his 


heart was still beating quickly. Jenny 
had given him much excellent advice 
about the fence corners. “ Don’t leave 
no poison-ivy,” she commanded, “ nor no 
pigweed.” LHe had nodded dejectedly, 
shuffling off with his mattock. “ Nor 


dock!” she thought of before he 
of sight. 


was out 
Gentle old ’Lijah Bale was so 


tired of gratuitous advice he could al- 
most have thrown his mattock at her. 
On Thursday he worked with the 


flower-beds. Being his beds, they were 
They lay below th 
the walk 
having been 
by the rim of a 
Little, crooked borders of 
around them. He _ reshaped 
Jenny kept flying out of the house 
with her dishcloth to keep her eye on 


open to eriticism. 


house on either side of and 


were round, 


patterned 


meant to be 
prime vally 
wash-tub. 

earth 
these. 


ran 


him and prevent his making any blun- 
ders. Each time she flew out, he started 


guiltily, but she was bent on the beds. 

“Don’t get 
she fretted, her towel going in and out 
a tea-cup swiftly. 


them borders too narrer,” 


She reappeared unseasonably with a 
“ Oh, ’Lijah,” she cried hope- 
ye made ’em a mile too wide!” 

He caved in despairingly above them. 

“T ain’t never had my borders to suit 
me,” she scolded. “I do b’lieve ye spoil 
’em jest to spite me.” 

A smell of burning issued out of the 
house. “ There!” she exclaimed reproach- 


great plate. 
lessly, “ 
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fully, “them dried prunes for supper is 
a scorchin’ !” 

Friday he swept out the barn with the 
barn broom, woven over grayly with cob 
Before the stretched 
the old farm where he had always lived. 


webs, barn door 
Its bare ogtlines were veiled with green, 
and here and there with a spare bloom. 
His fever 
to escape consumed him like a thirst. 
By Saturday noon the field was done. 
For the last put Molly in the 
stable. He waited for Jenny to go away 


Yet he had no staying of regret. 


time he 


on her weekly Saturday afternoon visit 
The strain 
It took 
ages for dinner and for Jenny’s dishes. 


ing with the neighbor women. 
of his secret pressed him closely. 


Ile was older and more tired before her 
black cealling-skirt 
green lane. 


dimmed down th 


He hastened with a pound- 


ing pulse about his leave-taking. There 
was the note for Jenny. Demonstration 
was rare between them. He could not 


write “ Dear Jenny.” 
To Mrs. Elijah Bale,” he wrote: “ Re 
spected Friend, I am goin’ away to Will- 


iam’s—you kin run the farm.” There 
were blots on the words from his tired 
old shaking hands. 

Ile shuffled up to the garret for his 


father’s carpet valise, which he had taken 
with the farm. It was faded and moth- 
eaten, put away in a box with a piece of 
blue bedspread, which mother had 
woven, decorating it along the edges with 


his 


white birds-of-paradise. Old Mrs. Bale 
had not yet had, when she made them, 
a chance to behold heavenly fowl. Her 
birds had an earthly barnyard taint. 
For years old ’Lijah Bale had thought 


they were roosters. In the box, too, were 
some of Billy’s little things—his picture- 
with the the pages 
warmly smeared to see what was coming 
next; his shoes, trodden gayly at the heel. 
He shut the lid of the box down 
fully. He had not often looked into it 
since that day that he had first realized 
that Billy had grown so tall. 

He hurried out along the road toward 
the railroad station. Once or twice he 
stubbed his toe. Climbing the hill, he 
dipped down eagerly into the blue sky. 
He was free at last. 


books, corners of 


care- 


When old ’Lijah Bale reached his 
brother William’s house at sundown, hur- 
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rying and shuffling in a seared fashion 
lown the street, William Bale, on h 
porch, stared at him blankly. The Bales 
had never been great hands to visit. Old 
Mrs. Bale had spent the last t ir 
f f h the ga f r dooryard 
eit \ m and ‘J i" md a 
I g yar TI had 
her for fif ir 
\\ ring. Then | 
i rye i re J ” | 
4 I qu he re pa 
id ‘I h Ba it a porch 
egar cr tired » | 
j r ned r ngure 
W Ba staring aw appear 
ng d He f to patting 
tr "ld mar ) the shoulder excitedly 
Susan B ‘ ut of tI house in 
] e ft call 
It I '” he said, amazed 
~ vl | ung fair fac She 
did kcla WA ’Lijah Bale, what 
' , he 
Phe ! rid gent] travellin’ 
al lid upset me r 
0 J Bale wiped his ey 
Will B beat | fat knees joy 
fu He did t look ’Lijah H 
I ! 1 ind face th K d eyes 
twinkling out of it, which were not tired. 
I tickled plumb to death to see you!” 
i d H tl | farm ¢ 
[he ploughin’s done,” ‘Lijah said 
He started r gain. 
Su B childre vere grown and 
gone from the nest. But she yet had a 
uu yf motherliness. She shook her head 


it William. “ You poor lamb!” she said, 
is though old ’Lijah Bale had only lost 


But it wes not very long before he 
rolled it up into the tight, damp ball of 
manhood. He started to tell them im- 
mediately what he had done and to ask 
William for work in his store. 

‘I haven’t jist come to make a visit,” 
he be van 

But William and Susan Bale were so 
eager in their words of weleome they did 


not listen to him. All during the bright 


evening meal and the evening he sat 
opening his mouth to tell them and shat 
ting it again He went to bed with hi 
secret still his. There was no ugly old 
Jenny nagging him at the foot of tl 
stairs. He was not bothered about cand 
grease. He did not have a candle at 
There were 40 many lamps around th 
walls of his room that it eemed to him 
that he was in the midst of a way tea 
of lights. Red roses climbed gorgeous 
above him on the border of the wall 


paper. He smelled an unaccustomed fra 





grance which stole out from the burea 
; fl 

and which was like that which proceeded 

from Susan’s dre as she moved. Will 

im came im and turned the lamps ou 


for him affectionately. 


Left alone in the sweet room, old ’L jan 


Bale did not at once fall to sleep in the 
might of his freedom. His bed was wider 
and softer than he had dreamed of a bed 
being. It did not rustle under him 

he moved as though there were mice in 


the straw. He bent upon the darkness 
timid face.- He fell finally asleep only 
to rouse in the night. He put out his 
hand lonesomely to touch Jenny, of 
whom he was so tired, and to grope for 
the little painted table with the candle 
stick on it which for fifty years had stood 
at the head of his be d. 

He awoke in the morning dazedly to 
the red roses. He determined to tell 
William and Susan at onee that he had 
left the old farm forever. They wer: 
waiting for him in the sitting-room 
which, like his room and all of the house, 
was bright and light. Susan was writing 
something in a letter which she was read 
ing aloud to William. “I never saw 
such a broken-down old man,” she read 
as he entered. “ Elihu Grisecom’s so fee- 
ble this year,” she explained. He stood 
before them to tell his secret. 

“T ain’t jist come to make’ a visit,” he 
quavered again. 

“©’ course you ain’t!” shouted Will- 
iam Bale, beating his knees; “ you’ve 
come to live with us all summer.” 


“And have a nice long rest and 
change,” said Susan. “I’m writin’—I 
mean I’m goin’ to write to Jenny and 
tell her we’re goin’ to keep you.” 

He did not say anything more. There 
would be time enough to explain the 
truth later. Forever was no brief period. 
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Jenny answer to Susan's letter came 

to him She was not much more of a 
letter-writer than le if omewhat |e 

formal “Why. "Linah Balew” she wrote, 

“what ever made ye do sech a fool thing? 

My! ef 7 don’t need a rest and ehange! 


Of course | kin run the farm till ye gi 
back——1 ' 


She , too, 


always hev run it. 


recepted his 


running away a 
merely a visit She concluded with di 
rections about his stomach attack 

Ile had not vet had one sinee coming 
to William’s. 

‘TL ust to hev ‘em furrible reg’lar back 
howe Ne he said to Susan. 

William Bale beat tn knee with 
laughter, finding out that “Lijah had 
come away from home on a visit without 


telling Jenny. “ That’s the way vou have 


to manawe “em,” he laughed, looking at 
Susan, who smiled back at him; “ women 
air such naggin’ eritter 

“They air real cap’ble,” said old “Lijah 


Bale thoughtfully. 
Ile crept about obediently with William 


and Susan for the rest and change from 
farm work which they wanted him to 
have. On the town streets he shuttled 
along as he had done in the furrows. He 
did not fall into the swinging step ot 
freedom. Ile shrank in timidity from the 
strange people passing him by with the 
sound of talk and laughter. Everybody, 


like William and Susan, seemed to laugh 
talk Ile alone did talk 


much nor laugh at all, as he had not done 


and easily. hot 


for fifty years. William Bale surveyed 
his still, country face anxiously. Le 
tried to recollect something. 

“Wasn't you never any more of a 
talker, *Lijah ?” he asked. 

Ilis remark was made at noon. Old 


*Lijah Bale straightened himself and made 
an effort to speak lightly and freely after 
f the new world into which 
“ Jest "bout this time 
he said, “the hens air cluckin’ 
‘round the porch.” 


the fashion o 
he had eseaped. 


int 


home, 


He was very polite in his admiration of 
Be 


strange, 


everything which he saw and did. 
the the 
gay people on them, horses drawing shin 
ing carriages pranced by with a light 
click of feet very different from the slur 
of Molly’s dragging hoofs. New 
and spires were before his eyes in plac 


tween pavements, with 


roe ifs 


of an old roof pitehing gloomily down 
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wards, with leaking eave Ile wandered 
through Woialliam big store, where le 
would soon get work and stay forever. 
Ile met William’s friend They shook 
him cordially by the hand iis though he 
had amounted to something 

Ain't thi fine!” asked William 
Bale. 

“My!” ‘Lijah said dully, “IT should 
ay so!” 

But after three weeks of rest and 
change, the shadow of his tiredness still 
lay on his face. William fussed over 
him, * Ain't you gettin’ rested, 
*Lijah ?” 

Old ’Lijah Bale eould only shake hi 
head. 

Then Susan Bale feared that they 
were trying his trength too much 
“Wouldn't you like to just sit round on 


the porch with me in the afternoons and 


plas checkers ¢ I’m so fond of cheeke rs,” 
he sugvested gently. 

‘So’m 1,” he said obediently 

Ile bent above the black and red board, 


dully, making, opposite kind Susan Bale, 


unsuceessful moves with his shaking 
hand 

Vow you're feelin’ rested, ain’t you, 
*Litah?” William Bale asked, coming in 
from the store, 

‘TI gues 0,” said old “Lijah Bale in 
his tired voice, 

But before many afternoons were gone 
Susan closed the checker-board. The old 
man’s trembling fingers had fallen idle 
on the black and red squares Ile sat 


looking back down the street which open d 


into level country and then into hills. 
Sitting thus, there was such a longing on 
his tired face that Susan Bale tried to 


as Jenny Bale had done 
other longing dawning there. 

‘You tomach attack, 
are vou, “Lijah?”’ 

- No,” he 

Presently in the afternoons he began to 
the and to 
the gate, back 


interpret it, an 


aren’t havin’ a 


said wistfully. 


wander about sunny lawn 


stand timidly by looking 
the street. 

Bale did it 
that one day brought him shuffling quick 
light 
He was glad now that he had 


down 


Susan not know what was 


ly into the house, a shining in his 
tired eyes. 
“Tm goin’ home,” 
Among 


never told his secret. 
he 


riages on 


the bright ear 


old 


said simply. 


the street he had seen an 
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farm-wagon travelling slowly with de- 
jected wheels toward the hills. 

William Bale exclaimed in disappoint- 
ment and distress at the news, “ Why, 
*Lijah Bale, you’re still-lookin’ as tired 
as can be—what makes you go home? 
I’ve j ist been waitin’ for vou to get rested 
to tell you ’bout my plan of you and 
Jenny leavin’ the farm an’ of you bein’ 


with me in the store an’ livin’ here. 
You're gettin’ all worm out back there. 
You've been workin’ there for fifty years 


that’s an awful long time.” 

“Yes,” said old.’bhijah Bale, “it’s a 
| rige Cire a 

Ile did not aecept William’s offer. 
“I’m goin’ back,” he said. 

Repacking the old valise with Susan’s 
sorrowful help, he grew talkative for the 
first time during his stay. 

‘IT reckon Molly ‘Il be awful glad to see 
me,” he aid, handing her his socks. 

‘I wouldn’t be surprised ef I was 
took right off with a stomach attack,” he 
quavered, folding his vest. 

“The clock ‘ll be a-tickin’ in the ecor- 
ner!” he eried with his black tie. 

‘It “ll be time to git to hoein’ in the 


Ultima 


field,” he observed when the lock of the 
valise was shut. 

He turned to them on the car steps. 
They were calling after him affection- 
ately, “ Come again!” 

“ Good by,” he said. 

In the car he sat grasping his valise 
tightly. Other baggage was carelessly 
thrown into the corners of the seats by 
its owners, but old *Lijah Bale sat clutch 
ing his firmly, as he had done when run 
ning away forever to his brother Will 
iam’s. As then, he shrank from the cu 
rious glances turned upon him. At the 
little home station he clambered out 
eagerly. Ile shuffled back along the road. 
Soon the hill shut him in. His timidity 
faded from him with a sigh of relief. He 
was again a prisoner. Behind him were 
the pine-trees, black like spikes. Before 
him, in half an hour, was the old farm, 
Jenny with her nagging tongue, he him- 
self who had amounted to nothing, and 
all the things of which he was so tired. 
But these were all the things he knew. 
He hurried on. 

“Mv!” he said aloud in his tired voice, 
“Tm awful glad to git back!” 


Thule 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


ITE yellow light beyond the trees 


It shines so clear 


at evening, 


Full of strange dreams and promises 


The while the last late minstrels sing. 


Beyond the tree-boles dark and high, 
Beyond the rampart of the hill, 
The golden roses of the sky, 





Though ours grow dun, keep shining still. 


Through that calm space where sunset flowers, 
So fair they shine, we seem to see 

Some age of gold that once was ours, 
An age of gold that’s yet to be. 


Ah, when the word comes down the wind 
And we must seek the darkening quays, 

Through what dim doorway shall we find 
The yellow light beyond the trees? 
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Tripoli in Barbary 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


> RITAIN holds Egypt, France has 
: B seized Algeria and Tunisia with 
; one hand and is about to grasp 
Morocco with the other, but Tripolitania 
has escaped the international grab-bag 
of Europe, and still dwells native and 
sequestered among the great solitudes 
which surround her. Tucked away in 
a pocket of the Mediterranean, five hun 
dred miles from the main highways of 
) sea-travel, Tripoli, the white-burnoused 
; city, lies in an oasis on the edge of the 
desert, dipping her feet in the swash 
and ripple of the sea. 
I first saw her through my cabin port- 
hole when, gray-silvered, the half-light of 
dawn slowly filtered through the tardy 





night mists and mingled with the rose 
flush of approaching day. Two silver 
moons dimly floated, one in a gray silver 
sky, the other in a gray silver sea. A 
strip of shore streaked between: in gray 
stencilled silhouette a Moorish castle 
broke the centre of its sky-line; slender 
minarets, flat housetops, and heavy bat 
tlements flanked in a crescent westward, 
and the delicate palm fringe of the oasis 
dimmed away east. The adzan—eall to 
morning prayer—drifted away over the 
sleeping city and harbor. The gilded 
crescents of the green-topped minarets in 
glints of orange-gold heliographed the 
coming of the rising sun; the shadows 
of night seemed to sink below the ground- 
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line, and white-walled Tripoli lay shim- 
mering through a transparent screen of 
wriggling heat-waves. 

The coast from Tunis eastward does 
not meet the converging water routes 
short of the eastern extremity of North 
Africa at Suez. Along the seaboard of 
this territory the Mediterranean laps the 
desert sand, the country is seantily pop- 
ulated, and over the unbounded sun- 
scorched reaches of Tripoli and Barea, 
to the border-land of Egypt, wild tribes 
control the vast wastes. 

The great territory of Tripolitania 
embraces what is known as the vilayet 
of Tripoli, the Fezzan to the south, and 
the province of Barea on the east, gov- 
erned as an integral part of Turkey. 
The Pashalie of Tripoli includes that 
portion of the vilayet extending from 
Tunis to the southernmost point of the 
Gulf of Sidra, and, of all Barbary, 
Tripoli alone is most truly African 

The modern city is on the site of an- 
cient (fa, which with Leptis and Sabra- 
ta formed the three coast cities called 
by the ancients  ‘Tripolis. Situated 
equally distant from the three entrances 
from the Mediterranean, the focus of 
the three great caravan routes from the 
south, Tripoli’s freedom from the Eu- 
ropean occupation may be attributed to 
three causes: her isolation from the main 
highways of commerce, the apparent 
sterility of her desert plateaux as com 
pared with the more fertile Atlas regions 
of the other Barbary states, and the fact 


that she is a \ ilavet of the sovereign Em- 
pire of Turkey. 
Tripoli bestirs herself early. A few 


steps down the Arbar-Arsit, my friend 
Hamet, a seller of fruits and vegetables, 
and his neighbor, the one-eyed dealer 
in goods from the Sudan, take down the 
shutters from two holes in the walls, 
spread their stock, and, after the man- 
ner of all good Mohammedans, proclaim 
in the name of the Prophet that their 
wares are excellent. The majority of 
those who drift along the Arbar-Arsiat 
are of the four great native races of 
Tripoli—Berbers, the descendants of the 
original inhabitants; their Arab conquer- 
ors who overran the country centuries 
ago: the native Jew; and lastly itinerant 
Blacks who migrated from the south. 
First and most important of the in- 
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trusive foreign element are the Turkish 
merchants and the Turkish military, 
whose commander-in-chief rules as Gov- 
ernor and Pasha of the vilayet of Tripoli. 
Ile is in command of the twenty thousand 
troops who exercise general surveillance 
over the towns and districts where they 
ure stationed. It is the duty of these 
poorly clad and poorly paid Ottomans to 
assist in collecting taxes from the pov 
erty -stricken Arabs, protect caravans 
along the coast routes, and enforce Turk- 
ish administration in a few leading towns 
and vicinities. 

Next in numbers are the several hun 
dred Italians and a Maltese colony of 
fisherfolk, who live near the Lazaretto 
(Quarantine) by the sea. Members of 
the foreign consulates and a few other 
Europeans make up the rest. 

As one wanders through the maze of 
barrow streets, the unexpected constant- 
ly delights. Every turn presents a new 
picture or creates a fresh interest, and 
the commonplace is full of artistic pos- 
sibilities. Evidences of the Roman oe- 
cupation confront one on every hand. 
At one end of the Arbar-Arsat, in the 
very heart of Tripoli, stands what once 
must have been one of the most splendid 
triumphal arches of antiquity. It is 
known to the Moors as the Old Arch; 
to the Europeans, as the Arch of Marcus 
Aurelius, in whose honor it was erected, 
A.D. 164. 

The arch appears low and heavy, 
which is not surprising, considering that 
it is half buried beneath centuries of 
accumulated rubbish and wind - blown 
desert sand. Partly mortared up, it now 
serves as a shop for a purveyor of dried 
fish, spices, and other wares. Once | 
entered its interior to outfit for a cara- 
van journey; many other times I visited 
it to admire in the dim light its beauti- 
ful sculptured ceiling and the weather- 
worn decorations of its exterior. 

Through these narrow, fascinating 
streets of Araby, Tripoli’s thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants go about their tasks 
and pleasures, while under awnings 
stretched here and there between series 
of arches, which serve the double pur- 
pose of reinforeing the walls of the 
houses and giving shade, all the indus- 
iries necessary to the subsistence of the 
town are carried on. 
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Drawn by C. W. Furlong 


THE ARCH OF MARCUS AURELIUS NOW SERVES AS A SHOP 




















4 BAREFOOT! 


Spanning the street of the Suk-el-Ture 


is a trelliswork covered with grape 
vines. Through their green leaves and 


clusters of purple fruit great splashes of 
sunlight fall on drowsy Moors. Here 
most of the official business is transacted 
and notaries as well as other publie offi- 
cials have their offices. Near by is the 
principal mosque, and in the light trans 
parent shadow of its arcade sit the 
sellers of caps. The bright glare of the 
sunlight makes it difficult to see into 
many of the shops, but at the sound of 
a shuttle one may pause a moment and 
see an Arab weaving on his loom fab- 
rics of the finest quality and intrieate 
design. Near by in an opening blackened 
with smoke a barefooted baker moulds 
coarse dough into flat, rounded loaves. 
Down the street the faint intermit- 
tent tinkling of a bell was heard. “ Bur- 
r-ro!” (Get out!) in warning rasped the 
high-pitched voice of a camel-driver. I 
dodged quickly into the shop of a silver- 
smith and watched four lumbering cam- 


BAKER MO 


DS FLAT, ROUNDED LOAVES 


els squdge softly by. To prevent those 

hehind the driver from being stolen, the 

halter-rope of each is tied to the tail of 

the one ahead, and on the tail of the 

last camel as he flips and flaps it from ’ 
side to side tinkles a bell. 

A wily one of the Faithful, not being 
rich in this world’s goods, turned cov 
etous eyes on a nomadic brother who 
passed through the town leading a string 
of six camels. “Allah! Allah ursel el 
Allah! could not the brother spare one 
of his jimal?” (camels). So, dusting 
the flies from his eyes and hooding him- 
self with his barracan, he stealthily fol 
lowed. He was aware that near the New 
Gate the street narrowed and made a 
double turn. No sooner had the driver 
and head camel rounded the first corner ’ 
than the wily one seized the bell at 
tached to the hindmost camel. With a 
stroke of his knife he severed it from 
the tail of the animal, and keeping 
it tinkling, he quickly fastened it to 
the tail of the next, cut loose the last 
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beast. and—*“ Allah wills ”—made off with 
his loot. 

Probably no superstition has a strong- 
er, more universal, hold on the Moham 
medan than his belief that one may cast 
upon him the influence of the “evil 
eye”! Let a stranger, particularly one 
not a Moslem, look intently on anything 
worn or earried on the person of an 
Arab, and he will straightway, to nullify 
the spell, wet his fingers and pass them 
over the object upon which the stranger’s 
rie cast. Inquire after the health 
of his wife or seek to 


flatter him, and he raises 


IN 





shadows of the 
gether with the 


of the day was 
one of its tables. 
coffee, 


news would he discussed; 
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coming twilight,  to- 


little coterie of Eng 


lish residents and other friends, the end 


rived caravan, 
Pasha, anything 


mastica, 


and 


the 


invariably spent about 
llere over our Turkish 


lakoom the latest 


a recent ly ar- 


latest edict of the 


from 


the arrival of 


Turkish exiles, to the Thames boat race 


or London and Paris quotations on ivory 


and feathers. 


I found out 


some 


time after mv ar 





a protecting hand to his 
face. Fetishes in the 
images of hands are seen 
among the ornaments 
worn about the persons 
of the women, symbol- 
ized in the decorations 
of utensils and occasion 
ally on the exterior of 
their mosques. Over 
many an arched portal is 
the impression of a black 
hand-print to protect its 
inmates. A number of 
times a door accidental 
ly left ajar has been 
slammed to as I] passed, 


on account of the influ 


ence which my evil 
eye” might have upon 
the occupants. 

Flanking Tripoli on 
the east is the ancient 
castle of the Bashaws. 
Under its walls and bor 
dering the sea lies the 
garden of the Turkish 
Army and Navy Club, 
which in the cool of the 
day is the social ren- 
dezvous of the for 
eign element of Tripoli. 
When the sapphire-blue 
shadow of the great 
castle walls had thrown 
itself across the gar- 
den and crept its way 
over the sandy stretch 
of the Tuesday Market, 
and the distant Arab 














houses sewed a golden Drawn by ( ” 


thread across the dusk 


A THIEF WORKED HIS Way 
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THE 


Roor Tops 
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rival that as I was the first American to 
visit Tripoli for two years, the sudden 
alighting in their midst of a modest 
wielder of the brush had set going at 
full pressure their speculative machinery, 
and for a time, under the most agreeable 
conditions, | was 


assigned the role 


come, Yes, through that stoned-up hole. 
You i oe the poor bevy 


gear had been in 
there for years, down in one of the dun 


geons below the ground. Ile had 


been 
there so long that no one remembered 
who he was or for what he had been im- 
prisoned; but 
somehow he had 





of Spy. 

One evening 
just at twilight 
we turned our at 
tention from. the 
praying figures of 
the Moslems in a 
superimposed cem 
etery to the in 
coming weekly 
mail steamer. 
Then the conver 
sation drifted, like 
the lazy wreaths 
of the cigarette 
smoke, to the an 
cient eastle of the 
Bashaws, which 
flanks the city on 
the east. Within 


its ramparts is a 








managed to secure 
a hard instrument 
and dug his way 
out. I ad he 
reached the out- 
side at this time 
of day or at night, 
he might have es- 
caped, Why didn’t 
he? Oh, I forgot! 
Coming from the 
darkness, he found 
himself blinded by 
the strong sun- 
light, and the 
heavy iron shack- 
les on his feet 
gave him = away. 
Unless he is dead, 
perhaps the poor 








little village of 


i ) 
its own, and could A DESERT 


its old walls 
speak, they could tell tales of intrigue, 
romance, and bloodshed innumerable. 
I had been through the prisons and 
barracks for which it is now used, and 
had talked with some of the prisoners. 
One of these was a Turkish exile, a man 
of edueation, who for political reasons 
had sacrificed his freedom for his con- 
vietions, and considered himself lucky 
to have escaped being sent far south to 
Murzuk with its sense-robbing climate. 
“Do you see that spot in the wall, 
close to the ground and under that 
corner bastion?” said my friend Riley, 
pointing to where a small hole had ap- 
parently been bricked up. “ Well, one 
efternoon I was passing here from the 
suk, when a ragged, unkempt fellow ap- 
peared in the caravan road there, acting 
most strangely He seemed afraid to 
walk erect, and though in broad daylight, 
groped his way about in a most uncanny 
manner. A crowd collected. Turkish 
guards soon appeared and conducted him 
back to the eastle from which he had 





wretch is there 
now, only a few 
ARAS yards from = us, 
but on the other 
side of the wall.” Riley knocked the 
ashes from his cigarette and looked 
thoughtfully at the Adria steaming in 
with the weekly mail. 

Often under the blue-green of African 
nights I would sit in my window, whose 
stone ledge still held the heat of the de- 
parted day. Though early evening, the 
Arbar-Arsit is almost deserted. A_ low, 
sustained whistle, then down in the dark 
shadow a dusky figure moves noise- 
lessly by. Soon another whistle from 
the direction in which he has gone, 
and I know a second night-watehman 
has passed him along. 

Drifting over the housetops come 
wavering pulsations: of sound. Then 
from some distant quarter they take 
form, and the wild beat of the tom- 
toms, strangely suggestive of the great 
elemental nature, heat, and passion of 
the drowsy and fanatical East, throbs 
its way nearer and nearer through the 
maze of dark and deserted streets. Now 
the long-sustained or rippling resonant 
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TRIPOLI IS A MAZE OF NARROW, FASCINATING STREETS 
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notes of the oboe and thrumming gim 
brehs are discernible. “ Lu-lu-lu-lu!” ring 
it the shrill voices of women—clash! 
eo the steel cymbals, and a_ wedding 
procession turns into Arbar-Arsat. 

A ve lling runuer on ahead passes under 

window, then in irregular march the 
procession itself. First, bearers of lan 
terns of colored glass, which throw beau- 
iful prismatie lights on the white-walled 
uses and illumine the swarthy faces 
of the musicians who follow them; then 
more lanterns, diffusing the darkness, 
elinting in seintillating reflections from 
the men’s” eves and throwing great 
slashes of mellow light down upon the 
heads and shoulders of the muffled forms 
of the women. In their midst, seated on 
a donkey, rides the bride, hidden from 
view under a palanquin or howdah. 
Acain follow lanterns illuminating the 
dark canopy, etching out the red gold 
threads of the heavy embroidery from 
its dark velvety background. 

Just beyond my window the procession 
halts. wails a song, and moves on. Then 
the wild rhapsedy of a desert people 
grows fainter; again only the tom 
toms sound out in their barbaric pros 
ody, and float away over the town and 
the desert sand. A scavenger dog sneaks 
by, and the city sleeps. 

One midnight I watched the moon 
disk pass behind the minaret of the 
Djema-el-Daruj (Mosque of the Steps) 
at the corner and paint the city in silver. 
On the other side of the Arbar-Arsiat, 
r down the street, I caught sight now 


and again of a thief, as, rope in hand to 
lower himself into the courts, he worked 
his way along the roof tops. Quick and 
eatlike his wiry figure dropped lightly 
to a lower level here or sealed a height 
there, until he reached the house across 
the street. Sitting motionless, I watch- 
ed him with interest. Barefooted, he 
wore only a pair of cotton trousers, while 
a turban was twisted about his fez. The 
moonlight played over the muscles of his 
supple body and glinted a silver crescent 
from his crooked Arab knife. It was 
not until directly opposite that he saw 
me. For a second he stood motionless, 
then like a flash dropped below the para- 
pet of the house and disappeared. 

Many an evening I would saunter 
down the Arbar-Arsat; pause long enough 
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at the door of the Djema-el Daru) to 
sense the interior of this beautiful shrine, 
lit only with its suspended cluster of 
myriad little lamps. These twinkled in 
the gray darkness like the falling stars 
of a bursting rocket and shed their deli- 
cate glow over the prostrate figures of 
the devout Moslems beneath them, who, 
on straw mattings which covered the 
marble floor, turned their faces toward 
the kibleh (saered niche) and Mecea. 
I rarely stopped, however, to deliberately 
peer into this sanctuary, lest I give of 
fence. The next corner brought me to 
the street of the Milk-sellers’ Market. 
Knocking at a big green door, I would 
shortly meet with a cordial reception 
from my friend Riley. 

His house, originally built for and oe- 
cupied by the favorite wife of Yusef 
Bashaw, was one of the best examples 
of the seraglio of a high-class Arab. <A 
broad baleony surrounding the court 
took the place of a living-room, after 
the manner of the Arabs. Here amidst 
a bower of tropical plants, carpeted with 
rare rugs, and furnished with all the 
necessities for a complete home life in 
the East, most of the family life is 
spent. Off the baleony were the private 
living-rooms. After the Arab custom, 
originally no two were connected, and all 
save one received their light through 
barred windows opening upon the bal 
econy. Several of these rooms had been 
converted into one spacious drawing- 
room and another into a library. 

One evening, after Salam, the black 
Sudanese, had brought us our Turkish 
coffee, we settled down comfortably on 
the long wicker sests. The lamp shed 
its rays through the balustrade into the 
court, and the gnarled old tree which 
rose from its centre threw fantastic 
genii shadows on the opposite walls; the 
soft night wind rustled in its eanopy of 
leaves, through which an occasional star 
seintillated in a bit of blue. 

“ Riley,” said I, “who lives in the big 
house with the heavy bolted door, near 
my lokanda?” 

“The one with the Roman column 
for a corner post? Why do you ask?” 

“Well, in passing I often look up at 
the lattice which projects from the win- 
dow above its portal, and this afternoon, 
when the sun fell full upon it, through its 
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jalousied woodwork I saw’ indistinctly 
the face of a girl, then heard a gruff 
voice, and she disappeared.” 

“Strange! Those jalousies, you know, 
screen the only window of the house 
that looks out on the street. That win- 
dow is in the gulphor—a room strictly 
private to the master of the house, none 
of his immediate family ever being al- 
lowed to enter without his particular per- 
mission. ‘“ Come,” he said; “ 1 will show 
you,” and he led the way to his private 
study, which had formerly been the gulphor 
of Arab masters. “Step out here sg and 
[ found myself in a little latticed box 
outside the window. “ This hole in the 
floor allows one to see who may be knock- 
ing at the door directly beneath, but it 
has been known to be used by Moorish 
maidens as a means of communication 
with outsiders. By the way. you found 
no piece of cloth or paper in the street. 
did you? QOdd_= stories have been as- 
sociated with that house It is rumored 
that a voung Cireassian girl, mysterious- 
ly brought from across the Mediter- 
ranean, is confined there in the seraglio 
of her master. 


We talked late, for the night was hot. 
During the day the silver thread of the 
mercury had hovered about blood-heat. 
and now at midnight it had dropped 
only to eighty degrees; but this was noth 
ing unusual in Tripoli. Suddenly th: 
brindled bulldog started from his dozing 
at his master’s feet, and with a lov 
growl sprang upon the top of the balus 
trade which he patrolled, sniffing high 
in the air. 

‘A thief on the roof,” remarked Riley. 
“One night, not long before you came, 
that pup woke me out of a sound sleep 
There was the devil of a rumpus in the 
street outside my door. Backed up 
against it, doing the best he could with 
his heavy, knobbed = stick, which all 
Tripolitans earry at night, was Hadji 
Ali, a neighbor, putting up a game fight 
with three big Blacks with knives. Open 
ing the door, I pulled him in; the 
Blacks started to follow. From behind 
my revolver I told them that any man 
who sought my protection against mur 
derers would have it. Ordering them 
away, I closed the door, and made [adji 
comfortable for the night.” 
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“What had he done 
to them ¢” 
“Oh, nothing; they 


were hired by his en- 


emy, another neighbor. 
They hid in that areh- 
way up the street and 
sprang out at him as 
he passed.” 

As I went by the 
archway on my return 
that night I hugged 
the farther wall and 
drew my revolver from 
its holster. 

The plain walled 
house of the Tripolitan 
Arab, with its heavily 
bolted door and jalou- 
sied window, is built 
with due consideration 
to guarding well the se- 
erets and private life 
of the occupants, and 
whether large or small, 
in town or country, are 
all of the same plan. 

The inner court is 
the quarters of the mis- 
tress or of the harem. 
In many of these are 
ancient marble col- 
umns, while rare old 
china tiles adorn the 
walls. Tlere the mis- 
tress entertains com 
panies of women; here 
they celebrate in their 
peculiar fashion the 
birth of a child or wail 
the burial-song over the 
body of the dead. 
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Occasionally a Moor- 
ish woman is __ per- 
mitted to visit the 
mosques at night, ac- 
companied by a servant. Sometimes she 
calls on a woman friend or with an at- 
tendant visits the bazars. At these 
times she wears a barracan of fine texture, 
and a dark-blue veil bound around her 
forehead covers her face. According to 
the thickness of this veil, her features 
may be more or less distinguishable. I 
have noticed that oftentimes the more 
beautiful a woman, the thinner the veil. 
Tripolitan women of the middle class 


A MARABOUT, OR MOHAMMEDAN WANDERING MONK 


have a eustom of going without veils, 
but draw the barracan over the face in- 
stead, leaving a small aperture through 
which they peek with one eye. Women 
of the lower class—the countrywomen 
and Bedouins—frequently go with faces 
uncovered. 

The country Arab converts all of his 
secant earnings into silver ornaments, and 
these are deposited on the persons of 
his wives—a veritable burden of riches, 
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THEY SQUATTED DOWN 


for they are constantl, worn. I have 
run across women hauling water under 
the eattle-yoke of the desert wells, lit- 
erally loaded down with pounds of this 
silver, while the husband sat on the edge 
of the well-eurb and directed the irriga- 
tion of his fields. 

This silver forms an important fune- 
tion as a barometer of the country’s 
prosperity, to read which one has but 
to go to the little booths of the silver- 
smiths in the trellis-covered Suk-el-Ture 
and note whether the country people are 
sellers or buyers. In 1900, a year of poor 
crops, $72,500 worth of this old silver, 
so dear to the womankind of the peasant- 
rv, was broken up and exported, chiefly 
to France. 

Outside the town walls or at estab- 
lished spots within the oasis, markets, or 
suks, are held on certain days of the 
week. To these, over the sandy high- 
ways through the palm groves, passes the 
native traffie—small caravans of donkeys 
and camels loaded with the products of 


FRONT OF THE GOODS 


the agriculturists, and shepherds with 
their flocks of sheep, which patter along 
in a cloud of sand dust. The Suk-el- 
Thalat (Tuesday Market) is held just 
without the walls of Tripoli, on a broad 
stretch bordering the sea, and the Fri- 
day Market farther out in the oasis. 

One morning, before dawn, I passed 
through the Castle Gate to the Suk-el- 
Thalat. 
from the town, were moving in the same 


Many others, mostly merchants 
direction. There was Hamet’s one-eyed 
Like many others, he earried 
a little portable shack, under which to 
I climbed to the top 
of the high wall of a square enclosure. 
In the early light the gray and white 
barracans of the people merged into the 
tone of the sand, and I could sense the 
great noiseless mass of humanity moving 
below me only by the dark spots of faces, 
arms, and legs. Then the sunlight flood- 
ed a scene as truly barbaric and pastoral 
as any in the days of Abraham. 

A palette of living, moving color, this 


neighbor. 


spread his wares. 
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red-fezzed, barracanned humanity worm- 
ed its Way between piles of multicolored 
products of the oasis, scintillating brass, 
copper, and silver utensils; ornaments, 
brilliant cloths, and leather trappings 
from the antipodes of Tripoli trade 

Kano and Manchester. Most of the pop- 
ulace were merchants from the town, 
others tillers of the soil from the oases 
and plateau lands, half-naked Blacks 
from the neighboring suburb of Sciara- 
el-Seint, caravan men and camel-raisers 
from the tribes of Zintan, Orfella, and 
the Weled Bu Sef. Darkly clothed Jews 
were much in evidence, also wild desert 
men from the far south, and noimadie 
traders from anywhere. Here the high 
round fez, modern rifle, patched brown 
suit, and heavy shoes bespoke the Otto 
man soldier, and the occasional glare of 
a pipe-claved sun-helmet a European. 

In the wall’s shadow just below my 
perch squatted a vender of knives. For 
culinary use? Not, by Mohammed’s 
beard! <A knife is a thing to slay with; 
none but infidels, Jews, and Christians 
at repast would portion food with such 
an instrument. 

The wall upon which I was seated 
enclosed a rectangular yard of several 
acres, in which bulky loads of the wild 
esparto-grass-—or helfa, as the Arabs eall 
it were being removed from camels, 
eventually to find their way to England 
for the manufacture of paper. 

Passing through the produce quarter, 
I picked my way through heaps of grain, 
piles of melons, tomatoes, and other 
stuffs, which made gorgeous spottings 
of color as they lay in the brilliant sun- 
shine or under the violet shadows of the 
shacks, which were shifted from time 
to time as the sun wore around. Under 
a tattered piece of old burlap two Su- 
danese roasted fodder-corn; men scuffed 
noiselessly by over the hot sand, pausing 
here and there to ask, “ Gedash?” (“ How 
much?”) Often they squatted down in 
front of the goods, and sometimes spent 
an hour or more in bargaining. 

The arrival of a large caravan from 
the Sudan is a great event, and as it 
reaches Tripoli, groups of women shrill 
their ery of weleome. Many small ecara- 
vans of camels may be seen in the Suk 
any market-day. 
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Within an open spot, a wild, unkempt 
fellow holds forth to a circle of sober- 
visaged hearers. His long hair and fan- 
tastic garb at once stamp him as a Mara 
hout, or Mohammedan wandering monk. 
HWis kind are conspicuoys characters 


among the people upon whom they live, 


as, generally bareheaded, staff in hand, 
they drift along the desert trails through 
the oases and towns. Most of these half- 
demented caricatures of humanity dress 
in filthy rags and claim lineal descent 
from Mohammed. Attributed as they 
are with supernatural powers, it is little 
wonder that they are venerated by the 
superstitious Moslems. At) Ramadan 
they are very much in evidence, and have 
been indirectly responsible for holy wars 
and the direct cause of many uprisings 
and revolutions 

But of the morrow of these people 
what? The great decrease in her leading 
exports reflects unfavorably on the gen- 
eral commercial prosperity of Tripoli, 
but more saliently emphasizes the need 
of developing her agricultural resources. 
Turkey seems not only indifferent but 
averse to improvements of any kind, ap- 
parently not wishing to encourage either 
native or foreign interests, thereby at- 
tracting attention to the country. Yet 
with a jealous eye Turkey guards this 
province pe rhans that she may continue 
to squeeze from the flat, leathern money 
pouches of the Arab more miserable 
verghi and tithes,—perhaps that she may 
maintain a door between Constantinople 
and the hinterland of Tripoli, through 
which to secretly replenish her supply 
of slaves. 

There is every reason to believe that 
it will be a Christian European power 
which will open for the Arab that sesame 
which will arouse him from his inertia 
and usher him into fields where he will 
take new heart and courage; and Trip- 
oli will be reclaimed from the desert, not 
so much through the reconstruction of 
the coffer-dam of the Roman as by that 
modern ageney, the artesian well. 

Virtuous Europe no longer steals Af- 
ricans from Africa. Her civilization, 
honesty, and humanitarianism have 
frowned upon that; so now she reverses 
the order of things and steals Africa 
from the Africans. 
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OM one ever knew, or if they did it 
is forgotten, when, and where, and 
how old Tom Darrow and his 

pardner, Jack, first met. But that 
doesn’t matter It's enough that Tom 
was one of the finest men and Jack 
probably the wisest burro that ever took 


the Sierra Madres At 


Loy WDD in 


least evervbody thought se, and what 
everybody thinks is usually right. 
When they first came it wasn’t so hard 
to find pay dirt, as most every gulch 
had some little ecahon feeding it where 


a good pair of pardners like these could 


tear a grub-stake from the ground. 
That is—if the water ran well and sup 
plies could bn had. 

Tom was always old, so far as any one 
ever knew. Tle was old when he came 
into the country Not the kind of old- 
ness that makes men think of it, but the 
kind which makes them hope to some- 
time be old that way themselves The 
kind of oldness where the heart and eyes 
keep young, and the body can still stur 
dily bear all it has to do. The kind that 
makes a man forget the mean things 
people have done to him and remember 
the good, and be always ready to help the 
other fellow with his load as if it were 
a joy. 

Old Tom and Jack had helped lots of 
other folk, and being of a like type, neither 
ever mentioned it. It’s possible Jack 
couldn't talk If so, he didn’t need to, 
because Tom knew what he was think 
ing about most of the time People out 
there, in. th place where the desert laps 
along and draws a compact with the 
mountains whereby neither is to break 
over into the other’s claim, got so used to 


the old fellows that they expected one 
whenever the other was seen And they 
were never disappointed 

Most every one knew how they hap 
pened to work Cresco Caton, because 


told 


were striking out for new diggings, hav 


Tom about it. The two pardners 


Cresco 





Pardners 
NORTON 


ing been a litth down on their luek. lt 


was one of those mornings after a heavy 


rain when the foe makes a white sea of 
the valleys, with islands of the peaks 
which stick through the top, so the tray 
eller on the roof places of the world looks 
over it all and = pities the people down 
below where there is) no sunshine and 
nothing but gloom. Tom and Jack had 
made an early start, because they didn’t 
know how far they would have to go or 
where the end of the trail might be. and, 
neither being able to stand as much a 
in twenty years before, had taken” the 


ensiest way 

They were plodding along on a shelf 
where on one side washed the sea of fog 
the 


ten 


wall 
didn’t 
Jack’ 
that if 
wall, or else the 
trail 


Jack got 


other was a 
hold of a place that 
inducements to fall off, 
rhust 


and on mountain 
Just a 
offer any 
pack have been so big 
rain 


too clos 


seraped against the 
had the 


result was 


weakened 
the 


in places 
Sam 
to the edge, it gave way beneath him, and 


over he went. Tom caught two yzlimpses 


of white, the first being the pack and the 
dack’s 


there was 


second belly as he turned 


over, 


then nothing but a smashing 


noise down below in the fow. 


pretty tough on any one to lose 
a pardner, but Tom felt it a good deal 
more than most men, because he had 


more affection than is usual. Ile dumped 
his own pack, ran to a place where he 
could get off the ledge of the mountain, 
his down the fog. 
After tearing nearly all his shirt off on 
the chaparral, being in something of a 


and made way Into 


hurry, he found the bottom, and later 

his pardner. Jack was groaning some 

and occasionally calling for help. 
When Tom got within reach Jack 


raised his head as if to say: = I knew you 
but it 


about all in.” 


would come; isn’t much use. I 


seem to be Tom admits 
talking a heap to Jack, and says that after 


he got 


the diamond-hitch flapping, the 
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| ed hard luel ifte 
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chap. who looked vou straight 
nad seemed above all littlene 


| nvular the way aee 


ever tho elit enoug! of that 


| ( to grive if any attentr 
Darro found suthcient 
gyrub for him and daek, and 
f the kind that alway wi 


ft not to attract any one 


. prtance The brook invited 
d, and teld him hew 


nd how it would sing 


eep him and Jack company 


| wk’ back recovered al 


| | to do the work alone. 


narled hands, but he knockee £ 
very nice little shack Had it ck 


it where there were grass 


for flowers around it, the 


hie liked the best Datto Down Lillie 
nd Johnni J umpe s, which 


tt | the poppe that 


by] nketed odd sport W th velvety 


Before he got moved into 


Maybe he 


well. 
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ab 
Vil harcdly bn lie al le, Lreverg int | Th lihost 
ilwas held up oh end of the work 
Pom lost his temper once, but there wer 
for it Ile didn’t like to kill 
thing . even to eats but hot being able 

vet where he could buy supplies and 
ot having dack to help carry them, he 


ore at nece itv and hot a deer I! nt 


er teow with dough-boy made of flour 
vor all he hic to cut Jack liked dough 
bean and used to tip the eamp-ketth 
er to get them Ldlene made him 
nenkil or else it developed hy en 
of hum at used to laugh when Tom 
‘ hit him i if uid that I ! 


Oneo the had a quarrel Pom had 
thrown a rope over a limb, tied the ketth 
\« th . hoi ted it out of | her} ren It, 
nial anchored the loose end to the tree 
trunt Jack watehed how it was don 
tood on his hind legs and untied the 
knot o the kettle fel] Pom eaught hina 
enting thr dough box ana boxed hi eur 


Phey didn’t speak for a wee k 

Jack couldn't stay away long, though 
Ile remembered too many thing Among 
others, the time when he had been jumped 
by a mountain lion, and ‘Tom having no 
other weapon handy, had come to his re 
cue with a mere hunting-knife Both 
had the ears to prove it Also the lion’s 


n. for whieh that animal had no fur- 


But about the quarrel After they 
had been unfriendly for a week, Tom was 
panning down by the ereek, when he felf 
omething whispering in hi Cul It va 
Jacl telling him how orry he vi and 
explaining that he wanted to see how th 
pay was running and what there Wil in 
the pan. So Tom forgave him. 

Boss Parazette happened to be gon 
up that way with an outfit, let Tom hav 

me “grub.” and on his next” trip 
brought more That ended the famine 

As time went on, the flowers grew and 


waved around the cabin, the Creseo pays 


treak developed enough 1 satisfy all 
the small needs of the pardners and th 
were content very content Tom’s big, 


bent shape could ln een working over 


the sluice-boxe every day, except Sun 
day, if one happened to be on the trai 


away up above the spot where, nearly 


vears before, Jack had fallen off, 
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In those days the country had some 
pretty mean half-breeds. Two of them 
were so desperate that not many men 
wanted to take the trail after them. 
Nearly everything they wanted they took, 
but no great rewards were out for them. 
They wanted what old Tom had and 
went tor it. 

It was along in the fall, when up in 
the gulches the nights were clear and 
cold, that they eame. The moon was 
shining down into the eafon and over 
the flat where the little cabin with its 
fringe of flowers stood. The half-breeds 
found the door open, because Tom, who 
loved and trusted, not a mere few men, 
but all the world, disdained locks. Tom 
was sleeping peacefully in his bunk and 
didn’t know they were there, so noise 
less had been their entrance, until they 
threw a blanket over his head. 

There had been a day when no twe 
half-breeds could have mastered him, but 
that was in a time when his six feet one 
of brawn had the staying power of glor 
ous youth. The bent man of sixty, when 
it comes to a desperate struggle, feels 
that his muscles have paid toll to moun 
tain waters, to hardship, and to toil. Tom 
knew how to fight and was unafraid; 
but when they unswaddled his head he 
was fairly down and out bound hand 
and foot with the riatas of the frontier, 
and helpless. 

The visitors knew the isolation of the 
eabin and took their time. They were 
hungry, so stirred the coals in the old 
fashioned tireplace which Tom, being an 
old-fashioned man, had built with such 
loving eare. They ate of his food, and 
sin ked, and rested, before going further 
in their mission. 

In the mean time old Tom, his limbs 
immovable and helpless, and grimly 
speechless, watched them. He wasn’t the 
kind te ask for merey. He knew the 
type of men too well and quietly waited 
and calmly wondered what their next 
step would be. When they came to the 
side of his bunk there wasn’t a quaver 
in his voice as he said with customary 
directness : 

“You fellers has the cinch hand. The 
next move’s up to you. Now what in hell 
do you want?” 


‘Your poke of dust,” was the response, 


and Tom knew he was up against it. 


“Well, you can’t have it,” was his 
sturdy reply. 

Then they did things to him which it 
was good the moon couldn’t see. Ther 
are certain little tricks of the border 
half-breed that aren't good to look upon 
Pizarro may have been great, but if he 
is responsible for the Mexican strain of 
cruelty, where he went there was a sy 
cially prepared place for him. Nothing 
else would be hot enough. 

It took the visitors a long time. Mer 
pricking of knives, or drilling through 
finger-nails into the quick, wouldn't in 
fluence old Tom. He shut his jaws hard 
and did all his swearing through his 
teeth. Not that he eared for the gold, 
but it was against his principles to 
give up. ITlis tormentors worked with 
much satisfaction, but no luck, for 
about an hour or two, and made just 
one mistake. They forgot that he was 
too old to gro through the entire pro 
gramme for the obstinate. That's the 
renson why, whe li the N\ slowly cooked the 
soles of his bare feet in the fireplace, he 
became unconscious, 

Inasmuch as he couldn't talk any 
more, they made a last search for hi 
hidden wealth, and found it in just such 
a place as a simple, trusting old) man 
would have secreted it—in a baking 
powder box on a shelf. 

Hlaving gone thus far, they knew they 
would have to go the limit. So one of 
the men hit poor old Tom a rap over the 
head with the butt of a Winchester, and 
the other, to make sure, put a_ shot 
through him. When they opened the 
door to go they were knocked off their 
feet and run down by something gray 
that smashed its way past them, realiz 
ing in its dumb way that there was 
devil’s work abroad that night. 

On the floor, in front of the glowing 
coals of the fireplace, with the blood 
trickling over and matting his silvery 
hair, his poor burned feet turned list- 
lessly outward and his weary old hands 
relaxed after all their suffering, lay Tom. 
Six-feet-one of worn-out, wearied-out, 
out, and tortured-out old-manhood. Jack 
tried to bring Tom to, and ran over his 
face a warm muzzle almost as gray and 
white as the lips into which he tried to 
caress life and answer. But for once bis 
pardner didn’t respond. 
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The half-breeds were surprised by 
Jack’s entrance. One, in a_ blaze of 
wrath, started to pull a gun from its 
holster, but the other restrained him, 
having more sense and knowing that 
Jack could carry and work for them. It 
was about all they could do to conquer 
the four-footed pard, who fought with 
teeth and hoofs, striking madly and a 
devil incarnate with rage. But they 
bested him and took him away. Away 
out across the desert to bear his share 
of slow torture and malignancy. 

Sometimes the Lord Almighty seems 
too busy to look after everything, and 
then, all of a sudden, He does something 
that brings you back with a jerk and 
keeps you from losing the finest thing 
in all the world—Faith! That’s the way 
it happened with Tom. 

When the half-breeds rode away in the 
night, with Jack a captive, they left be 
hind a tiny spark that grew into a blaze. 
It was the little spot where they had 
fired the cabin. Not because they liked 
bonfires, but just to cover their work in 
the easiest way. Now there’s where the 
Lord showed how friendly he was to 
Tom. The fire, after smoldering a while, 
went out. It wasn’t poor old Tom’s 
night to die. 

There isn’t anybody knows Boss Para- 
zette who doesn’t like him, and he nat- 
urally likes everybody who does. That’s 
why he got into the habit of droppmg off 
the trail whenever he passed Tom’s place 
in Cresco Cafion. He would leave his 
pack - train standing idly, get a hand- 
hold on the ledge, and come down its face 
like a panther; and Tom, working over 
his sluices, with Jack loafing around 
somewhere near, would suddenly hear: 
“ Hello, there! You dam no-account old 
cuss! How they comin’ ?” 

Always the answer was the same: 
“Comin well. Thank God!” Then they 
would sit quietly, not saying much, that 
being their way, for several minutes, and 
Boss would say, “ Well, I got to be jog- 
gin’ erlong.” Then in a few minutes the 
bell-mule’s tinkle would wind off into 
the higher hills, while old Tom would 
take his hat off, look up somewhere into 
the sky where he thought the Lord might 
be about that time, and say: “ Dear 
Lord! Keep your eye on him. He’s a 
bully good feller.” 


Somewhat earlier than usual on this 
particular morning there came the 
“ tink-tank, tink-tank” of a bell which 
stopped and Boss dropped over the cliff 
to say “Hello!” When he opened th 
door and saw what was within he didn’t 
say exactly that, but something that 
sounded similar. Ile picked the poor, 
tortured old hulk up, eut the ropes off, 
felt the heart, bound up the wounds and 
got busy mighty fast. That was his way. 
Packs nor other matters didn’t count 
when life was at stake. He did take 
time to unburden the train, dumping 
about all he had in the world carelessly 
alongside the trail, then turned the 
burros into the valley to shift for them- 
selves. From then on it was a race for 
life to where he could get surgical care 
for Tom. And Boss could ride like a 
fiend when he had any oceasion. This 
was one of them! 

There isn’t any question but that his 
hurrying saved Tom’s life; but the worst 
of it was that when Tom got out of a 
hospital down in San Bernardino, three 
months later, he was like a boy begin- 
ning life all over again. Didn’t remem- 
ber friends, nor pardners, nor anything, 
let alone his own name. The doctor 
had hope for his recovery, but that was 
about all. 

Boss took him back up to the cabin 
on Cresco, and automatically the old 
man went to work; but not in the same 
way. He was just a pathetie shell of 
the old Tom, who neither smiled nor 
talked, asked nor answered questions, and 
didn’t even swear or pray. He couldn't 
forget how to mine, the very habit of his 
hands holding to him after memory was 
gone; but for him there wasn’t any joy 
in life. He seemed to be missing some- 
thing. Time and again Boss found him 
looking at Jack’s old bridle in a puzzled, 
wistful way, or standing arcund the shed 
where Jack used to sleep at night. 

In the stores where old Tom traded, 
Jack had been in the habit of demanding 
free entry; likewise into the cabin. So 
Tom would always act as if waiting to 
hear a clatter of hoofs walking leisurely 
in. But they never came. In those other 
days Jack used to take his siesta in the 
cabin door, and now Tom missed some- 
thing around the door-step. In all the 
old years, before this change came, Tom 
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had a kind of mournful little whistle 
with which he used to call Jack when 
dinner-time came or he wanted com 
pany. Boss, with the bells of his lead 
mule tinkling along the bench above, 
often heard this plaintive little call 
which was never answered, habit holding 
full sway over poor, desolated old Tom. 

There was a photograph sharp, who 
called himself an artist, opened up a 
shop in Victor, a new place on the des- 
ert’s border where Tom used to go for 
supplies. Well, the half-breeds, being 


prosperous, happened in there one time 


and had the biggest possible photo taken, 


n arm, and each with a gun in his 


arm 
hand. ‘Tom went over to Victor one day 
after he got strong, to lay in a sack of 
flour and a little bacon which Boss was 
going to take out for him the next day. 

Having done his trading, he wandered 
down the street and came to this photo 
man’s display. He didn’t show much 
interest at first; then suddenly his hand 
went to his head and clutched througli 
the silver thatch that had barely grown 
out to cover the place where he had 
been wounded. His eyes grew wild 
for a minute, then cold, and had a new 
look in them. His white brows came to- 
gether in a frown and his lips tightened 
to a straight line. His fingers, maimed 
and searred; began gripping and ungrip- 
ping his palms, and folks passing saw 
something that made them stop and 
gather in a little cluster around him. 

“T know who I am,” he said, just as 
if that had been bothering him for a 
mighty long time or some one had dis- 
puted him. “I know who I am. I’m 
Tom Darrow! Damn you—I’m Tom 
Darrow!” Then he straightened up until 
he looked like the Tom Darrow some of 
the boys had known when first he came 

the way he must have looked twenty 
vears before. 

“ What’s happened to me? Why am I 
here in Victor and where in hell is Jack 
and them greasers? Tell me quick!” 
He reached out his great steadily clutch- 
ing hands to the shoulders of a man 
whom, for the first time in months, 
he knew. 

The man told him. Tom didn’t say 
anything in reply. All those around 
wanted to ask questions, but were afraid 
to. Tom looked into one face after an- 
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other, then walked into the gallery. 
When he came out there was something 
bulging in his shirt-front where he had 
thrust it through. It was one of the 
big photos. 

About an hour later he did something 
that wasn’t usual with the old-time Dar- 
row. He got friendly, very friendly, 
with a crowd of Mexicans that were 
camped in the creek bottom below the 
town. THe bought drinks. He sang 
songs. Ile essayed a jig on the sanded 
floor of a saloon. He was, in fact, a 
comrade of a class with which he never 
associated in former days. Ilis old bor- 
der Spanish worked overtime and with 
amazing fluency. 

This kept up for two days, while his 
old friends were seandalized and appar- 
ently forgotten; but ini the mean time he 
showed, at intervals, a photograph of 
two “other fellers” he wanted to hear 
about very much. 

Into the camp, at the beginning of 
the second night, came two Mexicans 
who had worked across the desert from 
far above and were headed around for 
Rabbit Springs They had seen the 
‘other fellers” whom Tom sought, in a 
half-way station up near Dos Palmas. 

Tom waited not for the morning, and 
the white trail across the sands saw him 
riding—steadily riding—to Dos Palmas. 

It was night, too, when, in a shack 
wherein they felt security, two men 
were awakened by a battering on the 
door and its breaking down immediately 
after. They sprang from their bunks 
and blankets to behold, outlined against 
the stars behind and their dim candle 
in front, a cold, deadly, white-haired fig- 
ure of vengeance. They recognized him. 

There are times when the first thing 
a man does is to reach for his gun, pro- 
vided of course he has any sense. This 
was the time for the half-breeds to grab, 
and they had sense enough for that, be 
sure. The first one whose hand fell on 
a pistol butt didn’t get time to raise it: 
he died too quick. The other fired, but 
wasn’t a good shot. Before he could 
shoot again the pistol had been wrench 
ed from his hand, he was seized like 
a thing of no weight, lifted high into 
the air and thrown half-way across the 
room, to fall on the still quivering body 
of his comrade. 
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Above him in the candle-light towered 
a giant. Not the old Tom Barrow of 
kindliness, whom he had tortured, maim- 
ed, and left for dead. Not the forgiving 
old Tom Darrow of Cresno Cafion, but 
Tom Darrow who had dropped off forty 
years and with them the mantle of age’s 
tenderness. A man who was ready to kill 
the moaning thing before him as re- 
morselessly as he would a mad wolf. 

There came a silence so intense that 
one could almost hear the burning of the 
candle, which, in the soft night draught 
through the open door, sent the flame 
aquiver like a living thing seeking to 
escape the clutch of the wick. In its 
weaving it sent a monstrous shadow 
writhing on the wall—that of a man with 
a poised gun. 

The dying desperado finished his dis- 
solution, and with a long-drawn sigh 
became tragically quiet. The other 
arose to a half-sitting, half-leaning pos- 
ture on the bunk, resting on one elbow, 
his other arm, broken in that terrific 
throw, dangling awkwardly and his eyes 
staring with wide terror at this white- 
haired apparition. 

Tom Darrow was thinking. The time 
stretched into minutes which seemed 
ages. The wounded outlaw slipped to 
the floor on his knees, gently, furtively, 
as if afraid that any sudden movement 
would hasten the end. He put his one 
good hand out as a shield before him, 
its fingers trembling and appealingly 
open He looked into the eyes of the 
man above him, but therein read no 
merey. This was to be an execution, not 
a murder, nor was there appeal. And, 
coward that he was, the half-breed knew 
that the end was there and this his time 
to pray. 

In mumbling Spanish he began an ap- 
peal to the long-forgotten Virgin for 
mercy, while the young Tom listened and 
suddenly grew old and became the old 
Tom again. He wanted to kill this thing 
before him, but it was already hurt, and— 
well—there floated through his head one 
of his favorite passages. “ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord. I will repay.” A 
spider, aroused by the light, came swing- 
ing down on his airy web, and a cricket 
from his refuge in the wall began a 
complaining song. From away off in the 
distance came the harsh, strident bray 


of a mule. It reealled Jack. Poor Jack, 
his pardner! 

“Damn you!” said Tom to the kneel- 
ing man before him. “God knows I 
ought to kill you; but I can’t.” And 
with this the full scores of years were 
back on him again and the forgiving old 
Tom Darrow had returned. 

“'There’s one thing you’ve got to an- 
swer first,” he said as the outlaw start- 
ed to arise. “What did you do with 
my burro?’ 

“ By the living Lord I’ve a mind to kill 
you for that,” he said when the answer 
came that for nearly a hundred miles 
poor Jack had been goaded beneath his 
pack, and then, when strength failed, left 
lying on the face of the desert to die. 

The younger Tom Darrow threatened 
to come back with all his hot youth, the 
pistol weaved uncertainly in the air, the 
outlaw fell back upon his knees and once 
more took to prayer. Again there was 
an instant’s hesitancy. 

Without a word Tom picked up and 
smashed the weapons in the cabin, while 
the half-breed waited. Then Tom took 
one more look at the man on the floor and 
the form on the bunk, turned slowly on his 
heel, walked out of the cabin and into the 
moonlight where his tired horse awaited. 

The young Tom Darrow had gone for- 
ever and old Tom Darrow rode away. 

Three days later, when Boss came down 
the trail he was hailed by old Tom. He 
wanted to buy a burro, “not bein’ anx- 
ious to give other friends a heap of 
trouble totin grub up thar” for him; but 
Boss found Tom was going to be mighty 
hard to suit. There didn’t seem to be 
any burros in the world good enough. 
So Boss declined the latest mission. 

“T think you better go down to the 
cabin with me,” Tom said, in his slow 
way. “I got somethin’ to show you, be- 
cause you been pretty good to me.” 

What Tom had to show was a new can 
filled with nuggets. He had struck it 
strong on Cresco and wanted Boss to 
stake for himself the next claim. Boss 
did and it made him—but that’s nothing, 
except about gold, and, after all, gold 
doesn’t amount to much in this world. 
Maybe it will in heaven for paving- 
blocks. If so it will save a heap of dig- 
ging and will throw a lot of mining 
angels out of jobs. 
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llowever, Tom went down to San Ber- 
nardino to buy a burro. Joe Lord had 
a corral filled with them, and ran them 
around a little, but none of them would 
do. The fact was Tom looked for a 
burro like his pardner had been, and that 
kind weren’t common. They made him 
heart-sick—this ‘and did—and the mor 
he looked the more he knew there was no 
burro living like the one that had fought 
for him and then died on the cruel sands. 
Ile felt at last that he was alone in the 
world and bereaved. Nothing but a bur- 
ro, after all, but something he loved. 

‘ Joe,” he said, as it all came to him, 
‘I guess I don’t want to buy nothin’ 
after all. I’m an old man livin’ in a 
dream. I thought I wanted a _ plain, 
onery burro to pack things; but it wasn’t 
that, after all. I wanted to buy a friend, 
and it don’t matter how much gold a 
man has, that’s one thing he can’t buy. 
Leastwise in a mule-corral.” He laughed 
to hide a sob. 

Joe understood, and old Tom read it 
in his eyes. That unloosed him again. 
“You see, Joe, I ain’t never had no 
wife, nor no children, nor nothin’ to love 
real close, except Jack, and we'd got 


used to each other. Why, I could eall 
him to me like this 

Ilis lips puckered and there issued a 
long-drawn melancholy note. From the 
centre of the corral arose a wild commo- 
tion. THleels, teeth and fore hoofs were 
swirling. From out the ruck, at the 
sound of the whistle, came a little gray 
burro who frantically rushed to the cor 
ral and thrust his head through an open- 
ing. Tom dropped to his knees, took the 
big shaggy face in his arms, babbled 
into the ungainly ears and was not 
ashamed of tears. 

Joe refused to take money. The Lord 
will repay him, too, for that! Hotels 
don’t take burros as guests. That’s why, 
as the dusk dropped down over San Ber- 
nardino Valley and the night was warm 
with beauty, as if God had mantled it 
with love and kindliness, a white-haired 
old man, bent and gnarled but very hap- 
py, tramped into the foot-hills to camp. 
And close at his heels, as if fearing to 
lose sight of him, trotted a tired little 
old burro, whose heart ached for the 
eabin, and the homely flowers, and the 
singing brook of Cresco Cation. Tom 
and Jack were going home. 


In the Children’s Hospital 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


AY be it was her littleness, may be 
Beeause she looked so dumb and so forlorn, 


But when, in that sad place, they showed to me 


The shy, small stranger, and I knew the morn 


Must pass to noon, and noon give place to night, 


Bringing no promise of 


a better day; 


And she so meek, so grateful for the sight 
Of aught to drive her misery away: 


Then with a sacred pity my heart bled, 

And seemed rebuked for all its easy years; 
Down on that pillow wee I bowed my head 

And cherished her; her tears became my tears. 
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Knew Him 


BY WILLIAM H. CROOK (HIS BODY-GUARD) 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN DOWN 


FTER I had had time enough to be- 
A come somewhat used to seeing the 
White House family every day, the 
crowd of men and women who filled the 
anteroom to the President’s oflice began to 
interest me. There were all sorts of peo- 
ple mothers who wanted to have their 
husbands returned to them from the 
army, wounded soldiers who wanted help, 
ambitious young men who wanted posi- 
tions, self-appointed advisers who wanted 
to be listened to, and sisters of deserters 
who wanted reprieves. The office-seekers 
were the most persistent and unreason- 
able. An experience that a friend of 
mine—Mr. F. J. Whipple, of New York 
had with the President will show how Mr. 
Lineoln felt about them. 

Mr. Whipple called at the White House 
one day. As he was a little early he had 
to wait in the hall opposite the President’s 
office. He had not been there long when 
Mr. Lincoln came in from the private 
part of the house. Whipple rose, saying, 

“This is Mr. Lincoln, I believe.” 

“Yes. What ean I do for you?” 

“ Nothing, sir. 
I would acee pt.” 


You have not an office 


Mr. Lineoln slapped him on_ the 
shoulder. 

“Ts it possible! Come into my office. 
I want to look at you. It is a curiosity 
to see a man who does not want an office. 
You might as well try to dip the Potomac 
dry as to satisfy them all.” 

They had a few. minutes’ more conver- 
sation, while the President idly made 
some lines on a paper. A few days later 
I was in the room with the President, 
when a prominent Senator called upon 
him. Seeing a pencil sketch on the desk, 
the visitor asked what it was. 


Nore. 
assassination. His first articl 


Mr. Crook was Lincoln’s body-guard from January 4, 


BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


‘It is the portrait of the one man 
who does not want an office,” Mr. Lin 
coln replied. 

On one oceasion the President was 
going over, with Secretary Stanton, some 
applications for commissions in the army, 
when they came to the last one on the list. 

“ This fellow hasn’t any endorser,” said 
the President. Then he glanced at the 
letter—became interested. “It’s a good, 
traightforward letter,” he said. “ T’ll be 
his endorser.” And the young man had 
his lieutenaney. 

One thing which gives me happiness to 
remember happened on the 2d of March. 
I was drafted and the other guards with 
me. Frankly I didn’t want. to go. I had 
served in the army already; I had a young 
wife and a young son at home to hold 
me. I couldn’t afford to pay for a sub- 
stitute. So I joined the ranks of the 
people with grievances whom I had been 
watching for some time and went to the 
President. I found him in his own room, 
in dressing-gown and slippers. I told 
him that I had been drafted, and asked 
him if he could do anything in my ease 
and in that of Alexander Smith, who was 
my special friend on the foree. He lis- 
tened to my story as patiently as if he 
had not heard hundreds like it. I like 
to remember how kindly he looked at me. 
When I had finished he said: 

“Well, I can’t spare you. Come into 
my office.” 

I followed him as a child would follow 
his father. He seated himself at the desk 
and wrote on a small ecard a note to 
Provost-Marshal Frye and told me to take 
it to him and get the answer. Years 
after this the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln 
gave me the ecard when he was Secretary 


1864, to the day of the 


published in the December Hurper’s, attracted world-wide 


attention. His next article will reveal events of Lincoln's last days not now known.—Eprror. 
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of War, and I have it still. It reads: 
“ These two of my men, Crook and Alex- 
ander, are drafted and I cannot spare 
them. P. M. G., please fix.—A. Lincoln. 
March 2, 1865.” 

“ Alexander” was Alexander Smith, 
whose last name the President forgot. 
The other men had their cases “ fixed ” 
through Mrs. Lincoln. 

It is something to have in President 
Lincoln’s own hand—even though the 
motive was largely kindness on his own 
part—the assurance that he couldn't 
spare me, 

Naturally enough the events of the 
time which are most vivid to me are 
ones, like this, in which I took some part. 
Of other things I often have only the 
recollection that any one else in Wash- 
ington would have had. Of the cere- 
monies when the President was a second 
time installed in office, for instance, I 
remember very little, or of the inaugural 
hall—for I wasn’t on duty at either of 
those events. There were the usual 
exercises, of course, at the inauguration 
and the ball in the Patent Office. We 
were all interested in that because it was 
rumored that Robert Lineoln, who was 
popular with us, escorted the daughter of 
Senator Harlan, to whom he was after- 
wards married. Of the great public re- 
ception at the White Ilouse the evening 
of the 5th I remember chiefly the havoe 
it wrought. The White House looked as 
if a regiment « 


f rebel troops had been 
quartered there—with permission to 
forage. The crowds were enormous, and 
there were some rough people present. A 
fever of vandalism seemed to seize them. 
We had always found that some odds and 
ends had been carried away as souvenirs 
after every public reception, but the dam- 
age created by this one was something 
monstrous. I suppose if it had not been 
that the President was assassinated so 
soon afterward I wouldn’t remember it 
so vividly. But looking back, it seems 
some premonition that there would not 
be much more of Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration must have come to them and 
made them lawless. They wanted to get 
mementos while they could. <A_ great 
piece of red brocade, a yard square al- 
most, was cut from the window-hangings 
of the East Room, and another piece, 
not quite so large, from a curtain in 


the Green Room. Besides this, flowers 
from the floral design in the lace cur- 
tains were cut out, evidently for an orna- 
ment for the top of pincushions or some- 
thing of the sort. Some arrests were 
made, after the reception, ot persons 
concerned in the disgraceful business. 

These things distressed the President 
greatly. I can hardly understand why, 
when he’ was so calm about things usual 
lv, these, acts of rowdyism should have 
impressed him so painfully. It was the 
senseless violence of it that puzzled him. 

“Why should they do it?” he said to 
me. “ How ean they?” 

But Secretary McCulloch’s appoint- 
ment to sueceed Mr. Chase as Secretary 
of the Treasury seems to me about the 
biggest event of the period—for I really 
notified him. It happened this way: Be- 
fore the President had given Mr. MeCul 
loch any indication that he intended to 
appoint him, he sent me over to the Treas- 
ury, where McCulloch was Comptroller 
of the Currency. I was to ask “ Secre- 
tary McCulloch ” if he would please come 
to the President. Whether it was just 
absent - mindedness in Mr. Lincoln or 
whether it was just his own way of doing 
things I don’t know. But I went over 
and repeated the message just as he gave 
it. Mr. MeCulloch blushed like a girl. 

“IT am not the Secretary,” he said. 
“ There is some mistake.” 

“You will be as soon as you see the 
President, then,” I replied. He went over 
with me then without further pro 
test. Years after I had a letter from Mr. 
McCulloch alluding to the incident and 
to the way the President looked when he 
told him he wished to appoint him to 
the position Secretary Chase had left 
vacant. 

Late in March Thaddeus Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, called upon Mr. Lincoln 
to urge “a more vigorous prosecution of 
the war,” which was the watchword of 
those men of his own party who criticised 
the President. Mr. Stevens was one of 
the ablest, as well as one of the most 
radical, men then in Congress, but he 
was a very impatient man. The Presi- 
dent listened patiently to Mr. Stevens’s 
argument, and when he had concluded 
he looked at his visitor a moment in 
silence. Then he said, looking at Mr. 
Stevens very shrewdly: 
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“Stevens, this is a pretty big hog we 
are trying to catch, and to hold when we 
do eatch him. We must take care that 
he doesn’t slip away from us.” Mr. Ste- 
vens had to be satisfied with the answer. 

A general kindliness marked the Presi- 
dent’s manner toward all who came to see 
him. The greater part of the callers were 
there for one occasion only. With others 
we grew familiar. General Sheridan was 
a conspicuous figure. He was a short 
man with enormous and disproportionate 
width of shoulder and chest. He had a 
broad red face and wore a little mustache 
and imperial. Dr. Gurley, the pastor of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, which the President attended, 
was often there, as was Surgeon Barnes, 
the White House physician. Mr. Lincoln 
admired General Halleck and had great 
belief in him; his manner, in its cordial- 
ity, showed it. General Farnsworth, too, 
was a special friend of the President’s. 
Speed, the Attorney-General, was Mr. 
Lineoln’s oldest friend in Washington; 
there were friendship and confidence 
between the two men. Marsh:| Ward 
Lamon, who had been Mr. Lincoln’s law 
partner, was a warm and anxious friend, 
always most solicitous for the President’s 
safety. Secretary Welles, who was an 
impressive and handsome old man, with 
his great stature and bushy white hair, 
the President especially liked. 

In General Grant he had the most un- 
bounded confidence. The two men under- 
stood each other. There never was a less 
assuming man than the General. I re- 
member seeing him at one of the evening 
receptions in the corridor just before 
entering. He had on a shabby army over- 
coat and a slouch-hat. I couldn’t help 
contrasting his appearance and ability 
with the magnificent gold-laced officers 
within. I have often seen the President 
and General Grant poring over maps to- 
gether. I know that no move was made 
by his general that the President did not 
understand and approve. And when, 
later on, they met at Petersburg, when it 
was evident that Mr. Lincoln’s faith in 
Grant was to be realized, he was positive- 
ly affectionate. He looked as if, instead 
of merely shaking hands, he would have 
liked to hug the General. 

The thing that most impressed me was 
that, with one exception, Mr. Lincoln was 
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not influenced in his judgment of men 
in the slightest degree either by personal 
liking or by enmity. It was the more 
remarkable in a man so well fitted for 
warm friendship, so lovable. At this time 
of grave personal danger his only stand- 
ard of measurement was fitness to serve 
the government. Men came in a never- 
ending stream to the White House. 
While, as I have said, his constant atti- 
tude was one of kindly consideration, it 
was also one of control. He was eager 
to recognize the ability and character of 
men who were his bitter political enemies; 
he allowed his personal friend to retire 
to private life if he knew that the general 
interest would be promoted by so doing. 

To the men who criticised him, as did 
Thaddeus Stevens, he showed no impa- 
tience; to the men who insulted him, as 
did Duff Green, he answered nothing; to 
Salmon P. Chase, whose vanity made him 
disloyal, in spite of high character and 
great attainments, he was patience it- 
self. In connection with the appointment 
of Chase to the Chief-Justiceship there is 
a good story which, I believe, has never 
been told. It was given to: me by Mr. 
John B. Ally, who was a Congressman 
from Massachusetts. 

It was generally known that Mr. Chase 
wanted to be nominated for the Presi- 
deney by the convention which chose Lin- 
coln for his second term. Mr. Chase 
consulted Sumner, Ally, and other friends 
on the subject, and they dissuaded him, 
urging him instead to seek the Chief- 
Justiceship, for which he had peculiar 
qualifications. Chase at first turned a 
deaf ear to their entreaties, but before 
leaving for his home in Ohio he said he 
would think the matter over. For several 
weeks Mr. Ally heard nothing of him. 
At the end of that time the Massachu- 
setts Congressman received a letter from 
Mr. Chase saying that if the appointment 
were tendered him he would accept. 

Mr. Ally immediately saw Mr. Lincoln 
and put the case before him in the strong- 
est possible light. The President lis- 
tened very patiently until he had finished. 
Then he began to talk. He gave reasons 
for not appointing Mr. Chase. He spoke 
of Mr. Chase’s dislike of the President. 
He talked feelingly of the many hard 
things Mrs. Sprague, Mr. Chase’s daugh- 
ter, had said of the President. All of this 
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left on Mr. Ally the impression that it 
was useless to press the matter further. 

He went to his home greatly disap- 
pointed. Very early the next morning 
a messenger came from the White House 
asking him to call at his earliest con- 
venience. He went immediately to the 
White House. Mr. Lincoln met him very 
cordially, but with his own twinkle in 
his eye. 

“ Ally,” he said, “I just want to tell 
you that I am going to send Chase’s 
nomination to the Senate to-day. He is 
to be Chief Justice of the United States.” 
Ally was so astonished that he could not 
speak for a moment. Then he said: 

“Mr. President, I am very glad to 
know it, but—from what you said—I 
thought the case was hopeless.” 

“Qh,” replied Mr. Lincoln, “I only 
wanted to show you what could be said 
on the other side. I ought not to blame 
Chase for the things his daughter said 
about me.” 

The peculiar humor of the situation 
was not apparent to Mr. Ally at the time. 
The idea of making Chase Chief Justice 
is known now to have originated with 
Mr. Lineoln himself and had been fully 
determined before Mr. Ally made his 
plea. One can imagine the President’s 
inward appreciation of his own little joke 
while he urged with all seriousness that 
the position he was fitted for should 
be withheld from Salmon P. Chase be- 
eause the daughter had said feminine 
things—possibly about the President’s 
social demeanor. 

Earlier than this the resignation of 
Montgomery Blair from the position of 
Postmaster-General showed a like absence 
of personal feeling in Mr. Lincoln’s pub- 
lie policy. Mr. Blair was a_ personal 
friend of the President, who had the 
warmest possible feeling for him and a 
conviction of his ability and integrity. 
But Mr. Blair grew out of sympathy with 
some members of his party, and his use- 
fulness was impaired by frequent dis- 
putes with leading Republicans. What- 
ever Mr. Lincoln’s opinion was as to the 
relative right or wrong of the disputants, 
he realized, as did Mr. Blair himself, that 
the party must be united in its policy. 
Therefore he allowed Mr. Blair to resign, 
much as personally he had wished him 
to remain. 


The President’s relationship to Secretary 
Stanton was another instance of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s marvellous self-control. Where the 
good of the nation was involved he didn’t 
even see anything that related only to 
himself. Secretary Stanton was a strong 
man and devoted to his country. I be- 
lieve, too, that he really loved the Presi- 
dent. But while he recognized Mr. Lin- 
coln’s greatness and was loyal, those traits 
of Mr. Lincoln’s which were antipathetic 
to his own character irritated him some- 
times almost beyond endurance. Mr. 
Stanton was not a man of much self- 
control. The President’s tenderness of 
heart seemed to him weakness. The fond- 
ness for reading and for jesting, which 
every day restored the balance in the 
President’s overweighted mind, seemed to 
Mr. Stanton something approaching im- 
becility. He was furious once when Mr. 
Lincoln delayed a cabinet meeting to read 
the witticisms of Petroleum V. Nasby. 
When the President, during hours of anx- 
ious waiting for news from a great battle, 
was apparently absorbed in Hamlet, Mr. 
Stanton, whose invectives were varied, 
called him, I have heard, “a baboon.” 

To such expressions of a natural im- 
patience Mr. Lincoln opposed a _ placid 
front. More than that, he was placid. 
He knew Secretary Stanton’s intense, ir- 
ritable nature. He knew how the excite- 
ment of the time tried men’s tempers and 
shattered their nerves. He himself, ap- 
parently, was the only one who was not 
to be allowed the indulgence of giving 
way. So Mr. Stanton’s indignations 
passed unnoticed. The two men were 
often at variance when it came to matters 
of discipline in the army. On one occa- 
sion, I have heard, Secretary Stanton was 
particularly angry with one of the gen- 
erals. He was eloquent about him. “I 
would like to tell him what I think of 
him!” he stormed. 

“Why don’t you?’ Mr. Lincoln agreed. 
“ Write it all down—do.” 

Mr. Stanton wrote his letter. When it 
was finished he took it to the President. 
The President listened to it all. 

“All right. Capital!” he nodded. 
“ And now, Stanton, what are you going 
to do with it?” 

“To with it? Why, send it, of course!” 

“TI wouldn’t,” said the President. 


“ Throw it in the waste-paper basket.” 
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” 


“ But it took me two days to write 

“Yes, yes, and it did you ever so 
much good. You feel better now. That 
is all that is necessary. Just throw it 
in the basket.’ 

After a little more expostulation, into 
the basket it went. 

I have spoken of an exception to the 
rule of the President’s freedom from per- 
sonal feeling in his relation to the public 
men of the time. That exception was 
Charles Sumner. It is a curious fact 
that a man who was one of the leaders in 
the party which had twice chosen Mr. 
Lincoln to be President, who was an ex- 
ponent of the belief which determined 
the most momentous action of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s eareer—the emancipation of the 
slaves,—should have been the only man, 
so far as my knowledge goes, to obtain 
the President’s bitter dislike. 

The reason of this dislike can never, 
I believe, be satisfactorily determined. 
With another man than Mr. Lincoln the 
explanation would have been a perfectly 
simple one. Most people know that Sum- 
ner was, almost constantly, the Presi- 
dent’s severe, often peevish, critic. He 
besieged Mr. Lineoln with advice in and 
out of season. None of the President’s 
public utterances, according to Senator 
Sumner, were free from grave faults— 
his condemnation included both principles 
expressed and manner of expression. All 
of this Mr. Lincoln accepted patiently and 
humorously, as was his custom, passing 
over the tediousness of it all because of 
the high character and attainments of the 
man. Not so many persons know, possi- 
bly, that Sumner was actually disloyal 
to Mr. Lincoln. Just before the Presi- 
dent’s second nomination Senator Sum- 
ner was involved, with Greeley, Godwin, 
and others, in a conspiracy against Mr. 
Lincoln. That again, if the President 
ever knew of Sumner’s defection, he 
might have passed over as magnanimously 
as he did the opposition of Chase. It 
is doubtful that he did know of it; when 
these men found that their movement 
was hopeless they fell into line and helped 
to elect Mr. Lincoln. The history of the 
President’s relationship with the men of 
his party proves that it is not in any mat- 
ter growing out of Mr. Lincoln’s public 
life that we can find the reason for his 
dislike of Charles Sumner. 





Senator Sumner was a fine-looking 
man. His presence was tall and com- 
manding; he was well groomed, even ex- 
quisite in his appointments. He affected 
the English type in his clothes, wearing 
large checks and plaids, and was fond of 
displaying white spats—which were not, 
at that time, often seen upon our states- 
men. He was a friend of the Chases, a 
particularly warm friend of Kate Chase 
Sprague, who sympathized with him in 
his matrimonial difficulties. He was also, 
curiously enough, in view of his relation- 
ship both to the Chases and to Mr. Lin- 
coln, a friend of Mrs. Lincoln. Not only 
was he present at state receptions and 
dinners (which, of course, would argue 
nothing), but he was Mrs. Lincoln’s es- 
cort at the second inaugural ball—espe- 
cially invited, he told a friend, by Mr. 
Lincoln; and he was a member, with 
Senator and Mrs. Harlan, the future 
father and mother in law of Robert Lin- 
coln, of the gay party which Mrs. Lin- 
coln brought down to City Point after 
the fall of Richmond. Whatever were 
his grounds for dislike of Sumner, the 
President did not interfere in the friend- 
ship of Mrs. Lincoln for Sumner, nor the 
admiration which the Massachusetts Sen- 
ator publicly testified to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
really brilliant mind. It seems to have 
been entirely personal to himself. 

The antipathy was none the less in- 
tense. It has never before been disclosed 
that Mr. Lincoln went to the length of 
refusing Mr. Sumner admission to his 
home. The President instructed Elphon- 
so Dunn, who was on duty in the corri- 
dor on that occasion, not to allow Charles 
Sumner to enter the White House. This 
is a matter of my personal knowledge. 
Tt must have been a serious offence which 
could have induced so charitable a man, 
and a man so filled with kindness as was 
President Lincoln, to take measures ap- 
parently so severe. 


About noon of March 23, the President 
called me into his room and said: 

“Crook, I want you to accompany me 
to City Point, Virginia. We leave this 
afternoon. If you have any preparations to 
make, you must attend to them at once.” 
I hurried home to get the few necessary 
clothes and say good-by to my family. 
It was late in the afternoon when I re- 
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joined Mr. Lincoln on board the River 
Queen, which was lying at the Seventh 
Street wharf. 

There were a good many people on the 
quay watching the boat. Rumors of the 
President’s departure were about — I’m 
sure I don’t know how; there had been no 
announcement—and everybody wanted to 
know where he was going. It took very 
little to get up an alarm during those last 
months of the war. But the questions 
were not answered, and the crowd had to 
content itself with a glimpse of the Presi- 
dent on the deck. They watched while 
the River Queen left her moorings and 
slowly steamed down the Potomac. 

The President was accompanied by 
Mrs. Lincoln, Taddie, Captain Penrose 
of the army, and myself. Penrose had 
been detailed to have general charge of 
the party. He was a tall, fine-looking 
man, fair like an Englishman. Brad- 
ford, who was the captain of the River 
Queen, had done everything he could on 
such short notice to make his guests com- 
fortable. He took me all over the boat 
and showed me, with some pride, how he 
had had the staterooms fitted up. Taddie’s 
investigating mind led him everywhere. 
Before he went to bed he had studied 
every screw of the engine and knew and 
counted among his friends every man of 
the crew. They all liked him, too, 

Mr. Lincoln watched the city until he 
could see it no more. At first-he was 
interested in the sights along the shores. 
But as we drew near Alexandria he turned 
back to catch a last glimpse of the city. 
All the sadness of his face came out now 
when he was quiet. I realized, as I had 
never done before, what the war meant 
to him and how anxious he was. It was 
growing dark and the air was raw and 
chilly. But he stayed on deck until we 
had passed Alexandria. Then every one 
went inside. 

Captain Bradford’s long experience of 
the Potomac had made him acquainted 
with the histories of spies and blockade- 
runners who, in the early days of the war, 
had stolen across the river to the Mary- 
land side. He told us many exciting in- 
cidents; he pointed out the landings they 
had made. The President was very much 
interested and kept the captain busy an- 
swering questions. It was nearly mid- 
night when he went to bed. 


Tad and I had a stateroom together, 
Toward morning I was startled out of a 
sound sleep by some one entering the 
room. Before I could speak I heard Mrs. 
Lincoln’s voice: “It is I, Crook. It is 
growing colder, and I came in to see if 
my little boy has covers enough on him.” 
In a little while I was awakened again. 
This time it was by a sensation of great 
discomfort. I will have to explain that 
] was a countryman and had been no 
great traveller. I had never slept on a 
boat before. It appeared to me that the 
steamer was slowly climbing up one side 
of a hill and then rushing down the other. 
I have since learned that I was seasick. 
I know I felt awfully blue. Taddie was 
still asleep. I dressed as best I could 
and hurried out to demand from the cap- 
tain what was the matter with the boat. 
He laughed at me a little, and then in- 
formed me that we were in Chesapeake 
Bay, nearing Fortress Monroe, and that 
it was a little rough. 

Evidently Mr. Lincoln was a better 
sailor: than I was, for he came on deck 
in a few minutes looking very much 
rested. 

“T’m feeling splendidly,” he said. “Is 
breakfast ready?” He did full justice to 
the delicious fish when it was served. 
When we steamed into the mouth of the 
James and calmer water I recovered my 
spirits and found that I was hungry. 

It was after dark on the 24th when we 
reached City Point. It was a beautiful 
sight at this time, with the many-colored 
lights of the boats in the harbor and the 
lights of the town straggling up the high 
bluffs of the shore, crowned by the lights 
from Grant’s headquarters at the top. 

It was known at Grant’s headquarters 
that the President was coming, and a 
lookout had been kept. As soon as the 
River Queen was made fast to the wharf, 
General Grant with some members of 
his staff came aboard. They had a long 
consultation with the President, at the 
end of which Mr. Lincoln appeared par- 
ticularly happy. General Grant had evi- 
dently made him feel that the end of the 
conflict was at hand, nearer than he had 
expected. After General Grant had gone, 
Taddie and I went ashore to take a look 
at the place by starlight. We did not 
get many steps from the steamer before 
we were halted by a sentinel. I ex- 
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plained who we were, but Taddie thought 
he would go back. He said he did not 
like the looks of things. He wasn’t used 
to being halted by sentinels who didn’t 
know who he was. We went back to the 
boat. Everybody was up until late. The 
President and Mrs. Lincoln talked of the 
trip; they were in very good spirits. 
The next day, the 25th, was clear and 
warmer. We had an opportunity of see- 
ing one of the great centres of the war. 
In Mr. Lincoln’s estimation it was the 


critical point and he had placed his 
lieutenant - general, the man in whom 
he had most faith, in charge. The 


Appomattox and the James come together 
at City Point. The harbor thus made 
is overhung with high bluffs. On the 
top of one bluff was a group of houses, 
which Grant and his staff used as head- 
quarters. The harbor was crowded with 
craft of all kinds—fishing-boats, row- 
boats, sail-boats, transports, and passen- 
ger-boats. From higher ground in the 
vicinity could be seen the tents of Lee’s 
army. It was a busy camp, and every- 
thing was in motion. Just west of our 
troops was the long curved line of Lee’s 
entrenchments, stretching from Peters- 
burg, south of the James and fifteen 
miles from City Point, to Richmond, 
northwest of City Point and nearly double 
that distance. 

We all went ashore and visited General 


Grant’s headquarters. After the greet- 
ings, General Grant invited the Presi- 


dent to take a ride to the front, where 
General Meade was in command. When 
we started, Mr. Lincoln was seen to be on 
a black pony belonging to General Grant. 
The name of the animal was Jeff Davis. 
Everybody laughed at the idea, and at the 
sight, too, for the President’s feet nearly 
touched the ground. Mr. Lincoln was a 
good horseman, but always rather an un- 
gainly sight on horsebeck. He laughed 
at himself this time, and said, “ Well, he 
may be Jeff Davis and a little too small 
for me, but he is a good horse.” 

Mrs. Lincoln rode in an army am- 
bulance with Mrs. Grant, who was a mem- 
ber of the party for that day. 

It had been intended when we started 
for City Point that there should be a 
grand review of the troops. But the 
Confederates were active the first part of 
the ten days before we left to visit Rich- 
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mond, and the preparations for the final 
operations before Petersburg were being 
made the latter part of the time. There 
was a lull in between, but never a time 
when it was possible to draw all the sol- 
diers away from their positions. 
never had the grand review. 

We saw some lively skirmishing, how- 
ever, between the picket-lines of the two 
forces, while we were at General Meade’s 
headquarters. We were on a hill just 
east of where the troops were engaged; 
we were not more than a quarter of a 
mile away from the wood where the fight- 
ing was in progress. We could see the 
shells as they were fired; but while we 
were there they burst in the air and did 
no damage. The President asked whether 
the position was not too close for the 
comfort of his party. When he was as- 
sured that there was no danger he re- 
mained two hours watching the strug- 
gle, and turned away only when the 
firing ceased. 

On the 26th Mr. Lincoln visited General 
Ord’s command on the northern bank of 
the James and reviewed the troops. They 
were brought out in dress’ parade and 
went through the evolutions of actual war. 
Mrs. Ord was a member of the party. 
To get to General Ord’s command we 
had to cross the James in a boat, and then 
Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Grant got into the 
army ambulance as before, while Mrs. 
Ord and the gentlemen rode horseback. 
On the 27th General Sherman arrived, 
and there was a conference. The Presi- 
dent was again much cheered by the 
confidence of both generals that they 
would be successful in speedily bringing 
the war to a close. 

The next three days were filled with inci- 
dents. On one occasion the President, with 
General Grant, Admiral Porter, Captain 
Penrose, Mrs. Lincoln, Taddie, and my- 
self, went up the Appomattox to Point of 
Rocks, where we were rewarded by a view 
of the country for miles around. General 
Grant pointed out the location of General 
Lee’s army; some of their tents were in 
full view. Near us, as we stood straining 
our eyes to see all we could of our Con- 
federate adversaries, was a great oak-tree, 
said to mark the spot where Pocahontas 
saved the life of Captain John Smith. 
An inscription nailed to it—* Woodman, 
spare this tree”—gave us an idea of the 
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respect due the patriarch. The best view 
was to be had from the “ Crow’s-nest ”— 
a lookout tower constructed by General 
Butler when he was “bottled up” there 
earlier in the war. I think that the Presi- 
dent really threw off the load that was on 
his mind and enjoyed the day. He said 
that he had, and looked pleased. 

One day, while the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln were going through the hospital 
at City Point, doing what they could to 
cheer up the sick and wounded soldiers 
and investigating the hospital arrange- 
ments, some one told them that Mr. 
Johnson, the Vice-President, had arrived. 
Mr. Lincoln said, “ Well, I guess he can 
get along without me.” They did not 
meet at all during the visit. I do not 
know whether this meant that the Presi- 
dent did not like Mr. Johnson or not. 
It may have been merely that he felt 
that he was at City Point for a certain 
purpose and had no time for other things. 
The fact remains that he was not eager 
to see Mr. Johnson. The testimony of 
Major A. E. Johnson, who was Secretary 
Stanton’s private secretary, is interesting 
in this connection. Major Johnson was 
present when the news came that Mr. 
Johnson had been chosen to be Mr. Lin- 
coln’s running mate in the second elec- 
tion. He says that the President said: 
“So they have chosen him—I thought 
perhaps he would be the man. He is a 
strong man. I hope he may be the best 
man. But--” And, since the President 
rose and went out of the room, the “ but ” 
was never explained. 

The President made several trips up 
the James River to visit Admiral Porter 
and see his iron-clad fleet. One day he 
dined with him. 

Not long before the final assault upon 
Petersburg a curious incident happened. 
A man came on board the River Queen 
and asked Captain Bradford if he could 
see the President. He was referred to 
me. Mr. Lincoln had instructed me not 
to admit any one but General Grant or 
Admiral Porter, so I told the man that 
the President was not to be seen. The 
visitor became very much excited. He 
said that he had rendered Mr. Lincoln 
valuable services in Illinois during his 
campaign for the Presidency, and had 
spent large sums of money. He was in 


trouble; he must see the President. He 
protested that he was known to Mr. Lin- 
coln personally. I asked his name. At 
first he refused to give it, but finally said 
that it was “Smith” and that he lived 
near Mr. Lincoln’s home in Illinois. 

I went to the President and carried 
“Smith’s” message. Mr. Lincoln laugh- 
ed at first. “‘ Smith’ is, of course, an 
uncommon name.” Then he became seri- 
ous. “If what he says is true, I would 
know him. But I do not. The man is 
an impostor, and I won’t see him.” 

I went back to “ Smith ” with the Presi- 
dent’s answer. The man was very much 
disturbed, and again begged to be allowed 
to see him. When that failed he tried 
to bribe me to take him to Mr. Lincoln. 
I ordered him to leave the boat at once, 
and when he delayed told him I would 
have him arrested if he did not. He 
turned to Captain Bradford and said 
defiantly, “If Mr. Lincoln does not know 
me now, he will know me damned soon 
after he does see me.” He went on shore, 
and the moment after he had crossed the 
gangplank he disappeared. I watched 
him, but could not see where he had 
gone. 

After the death of Mr. Lincoln, every 
one was anxious to discover the accom- 
plices of the murderer. I called attention 
to this man “Smith” who had tried so 
hard to be admitted to Lincoln’s presence 
at City Point. It was known that 
Surrat had been at City Point at that 
time, and I was requested to visit Surrat 
and see if I could identify him as 
“Smith.” I went to court, and Taddie 
went with me. I had seen Surrat before 
the war; we had lived in the same county 
in Maryland. I think “Smith” and 
Surrat were the same man. It was im- 
possible, however, for me to be absolutely 
sure. For “Smith” was ragged and 
dirty and very much sunburnt; he 
looked like a tramp. While Surrat, at 
the time I saw him, looked like a very : 
sick man, pale and emaciated. In every ~ 
other respect they looked alike. The dif- 
ference in appearance might easily 
have been brought about by circumstances 
or by a slight disguise. I shall always 
believe that Surrat was secking an op- 
portunity to assassinate the President 
at this time. 




















The Garden 


of the King 


BY AMELIE RIVES 


(Princess Troubetskoy) 


UEEN ALIZONDE 


on hand 


leaned head 
against her casement: 

so long she leaned that her ring- 
jewels grew warm with her cheek. 

That morn the burgeoning May had 
taken her state, the turquoise sky her 
baudekin; her sceptre a flower-de-luce. 
All the sward was prankt with little 
flowers, white and gold, and the fair pool 
in the Queen’s garden shivered, as with 
love. But Alizonde bent heavy 
upon them. “Once on a time,” thought 
she, “I was wont to love sweet flowers 
as they had been children, and so to keep 
them near me and fondle them, even till 


eyes 


they withered in my girdle, and now 
what are they to me? All one as they 
were things broidered on my kirtle. 


And thou, too, thou fair heaven,” mused 
she, “ for me thou art but a painted screen 

thou dost but shut me out from my 
desire, like to a loftier roof—I am 
a-weary, a-weary,” said Queen Alizonde. 
“T am a-weary of doing the thing that 
is right.” 

And she thought of her father’s king- 
dom and her dead maidenhood, till her 
heart wept within her like an ailing 
babe. “Oh, since thus I was to fare, 
loveless and lonely, a gemmed image, a 
Queen sans Queenhood, for what did 
they learn me of the seven arts? For 
whom shall I show forth my astronomy 
and sophistry, my rhetoric and music? 
They but make me the more forlorn, 
there being none to pleasure by my learn- 
‘ing. Oh, would I were a little maid 
whose all was her virtue and one white 
“smock, to run forth across the world par 
amour, and find my love!” Thus moaned 
Alizonde at her window, all amort, for 
she had sent forth her maidens a-may- 
ing, choosing rather solitude than their 
light chatter. And one by one the slow 
tears fell, bright and bitter, and mixed 
with the gems upon her breast. “I am 
a-weary,” said she again. “ Oh, I am sore 
weary of doing the thing that is right.” 


’Twas then there floated up to her, 
clear and gay and soft, as it had been an 
answer to her sighing, the notes of a 
bugle very near at hand. Magic sounds 
they seemed, for as she hearkened she 
fell a-trembling. 

“What is this?” said she. “ What is 
this music that I seem to remember and 
yet not to remember? Am I to be wit- 
less, too?” saith poor Alizonde. Again they 
sounded and again she trembled. Lovely, 
loving sounds were they, clear as water, 
pure as air, gentle as the May, and 
though gay, there was a sadness in them, 
as of one who smiles through tears, a 
sadness that seemed to pluck at the sad- 
ness in Alizonde’s own heart, crying: 
“Love me. We are akin.” “A _ spell 
hath me,” whispered she. “ Now I ai- 
most remember where and when I did 
first hear that music, long and long ago.” 
But she folded her hands about her face 
and would not look forth of her window. 
Then a third time sounded that sweet 
sound, and like as if one stronger had 
moved them, her hands lifted apart, and 
she looked forth and saw one riding to- 
wards her through her garden close. All 
in white was he that made a fair shining 
in the sun, and white was his horse be- 
neath him, and white its housings that 
swept the little flower-faces earthward. 
The knight’s crest bore flames, his white 
shield a rose and a lily, with a flame be- 
tween. His sword-hilt was of fair gold 
sewn with pearls, and pearled gold was 
his horse’s bridle. But what fixed the 
eyes of Alizonde was that which hung 
about his neck—a lyre of gold and ivory. 

“This is no troubadour only,” thought 
she, “but a great knight also, and yet 
he bears a lyre about his neck. How 
ean this be? Nay, I am fast abed,” 
said Alizonde. “ And the gold cage o’er- 
head, where burn the long peppers and 
the frankincense, hath given me this 
mad dream.” 

And thus gazing down, she met the 
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knight’s eyes gazing up. “ Now never 
was there one not beautiful so beauti- 
ful,” thought Alizonde, and she left her 
eyes in his. Then suddenly he smiled 
upon her, and she, forgetting who she 
was and where she was, made a joyous 
opening of her arms, and cried out, 
“ Now do I remember where and when!” 
3ut even as she spoke twilight gathered 
in her brain, and all was gone, only they 
two stayed smiling each upon the other. 

Then on a sudden did Alizonde be- 
think her of her estate, and how she, the 
Queen, leaned at her window, smiling 
and being smiled upon by a strange man, 
so that her blood ran backward, leaving 
her white as samite, and she said, “ Fair 
Sir and Knight, thou hast missed thy 
way and art in the Queen’s garden.” 

Whereat he, still smiling, made an- 
swer: “ Nay, most Gentle and Fairest, I 
am in the Queen’s garden, but I have 
not missed my way.” 

Alizonde, as beseemed her, set a frown 
upon her brow at this, but her heart 
sang. “Since thou knowest so well the 
Queen’s garden, thou shouldst know the 
Queen,” said she. 

“Queen Alizonde,” saith he, “I am 
Mervais, fils du Dovon, and come from 
thy father, King Hazyl.” 

Then cried out Alizonde with a great 
ery, and she put forth her locked hands 
toward him at full stretch, and saith 
she: “ Oh, what of my father? Is he ill? 
Is he dead? Hath his kingdom fallen? 
Come you to take me back to him?’ 
saith she. “Oh, come you to take me 
back?’ And she thrilled from crown to 
foot, like a smitten lute-cord, that it was 
pity to look upon her. 

“Be comforted!” saith Mervais. “ All 
is well with thy father till this day, yet 
have I come to thee for his succor.” 

“To take me back to him?” saith she. 

But even as she was speaking, came 
a blithe clamor of maidens’ voices, and 
the sound of running feet along the 
garden walks. 

“Ride to the left into the Palace 
Court,” saith Alizonde. “’Tis my maids 
back from their maying. Thou shalt be 
received as my father’s messenger should 
be received.” 

“ Nay, dear Queen,” saith he, “ but only 
as the knight errant and troubadour, 
Mervais of Noland. So must it be.” 


And looking down upon him, she knew 
that even so it must be. And she said: 

“T will do as thou sayest, though ’tis 
both strange and hard to do.” 

“My Queen and dearest Alizonde,” 
saith he, “thou hast trusted me. Now 
am I doubly thine, who was all thine 
before.” 

And he unhelmed him of his light 
helmet, and bowing low, rode from her 
presence barehead, while she doffed her 
hood of vair and in like fashion watched 
him Zo. 

Now King Guillonet le Noir was a 
black man indeed, both within and with- 
out, for he was given to dark moods and 
glooms, even like King Saul, and, like 
that monarch also, he greatly loved sweet 
music. None wondered, therefore, that 
he gave fair welcome to Mervais, so- 
called the Trouvére, but all wondered 
with an exceeding wonder that he made 
no more ado or questioning as to the 
strangeness of one who seemed both 
great knight and simple troubadour in 
one, but as for his knighthood :— 

“IT am come to sing before King 
Guillonet the Dark, and his Queen Ali- 
zonde the Fair, and for nought else,” 
quoth he. 

“And,” said the King, “sing thou 
shalt, and nought else, by my crown and 
the crown of my Queen.” 

So they had him to the Great Hall, 
and the King, being seated on his throne 
with the courtiers assembled, sent word 
unto the Queen. 

Softly stepping came Alizonde, with 
her pearl face set clear between the dark 
gold of her hair and the pale gold of her 
gown, and, for all her seven years of 
wedded Queenhood, her eyes were as the 
eyes of a little maid who has but just 
glimpsed love. Behind her came her 
maidens two and two, clad all in green 
and white, broidered in apple flowers as 
became the month, while her dwarf 
damoiseau carried the Queen’s train. A 
strange and elf-struck thing was he, 
brought as a meet gift to Alizonde by 
the Sieur Jauffroy de Gilsére, mighty 
knight and traveller, from the land 
where grow such wights, a witched folk 
subsisting only upon the perfume of 
divers fruits. Anon followed another 
damoiseau, bearing upon a gold platter 
apples gilt o’ one side, wherewith the 
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(Jueen was wont to regale the shy 
mannikin and lure him to her side 
when hungered. 

Sounded the silver trumpets, the 
Queen took her state, and the Trouvére 
stood forth. 

Ile had refreshed him with a pleasant 
bath, from the which his locks clung 
damply, and had donned a fair surcoat 
of silver cloth rimmed with miniver. 
Young was he, slender, strong and keen 
of allure, with that smile remembered 
of the Queen, that struck light across his 
dark Visage. 

Matheline, first maid - in - waiting, 
nudged anothe r. 

“My faith!” whispered she, “’tis the 
troubadour’s own god o’ love in person. 
Mark you his swarthy skin, and high 
nose, and the teeth like burnished silver 

tho’ that is but an ill comparison. 
Did any note his charger? Was one 
side black and t’other white? One ear 
yellow, t’other dappled ?”’ 

Ilere the Queen turned flickering eyes 
upon her, and the maid ceased. 

Then ‘gan Mervais to sing, and for 
them that listened the walls melted and 
they fared forth to other lands on that 
singing. Of warrior kings, and mighty 
knights of faery chanted he, and of love 
and the lovely wounds of love, and of 
valiant deeds of all countries and ail 
times, till the King swayed upon his 
throne, and the courtiers bent their 
bodies to his singing like corn to wind, 
and dames and demoiselles went red and 
pale on ineaught breaths, but Alizonde sat 
straight and clear of face upon her throne, 
and her eyes were still the eyes of a little 
maid who has but just glimpsed love. 

And anon did Mervais cease singing 
for six heart-beats, but there came no 
other sound upon his silence. Then 
turned he toward the Queen, and made 
her lowly reverence, and he saith: 

“Most gracious Queen and Lady, 
there is a lay that I may sing but once, 
and it is called ‘ The Queen’s Lay,’ there- 
fore if it like your gracious Queenliness, 
I will now sing it unto you.” 

Alizonde kept sweet and steady eyes 


on his, and saith she: 
“T pray you, sing it, fair Lord 
Then saith Mervais: 
“This lay is ealled the ‘Garden of the 
King,’ but for a Queen was it set forth.” 


” 


And having thus said, he sang this lay: 


In the garden of the King 
Blow the lilies sown in tears, 
Flow the lilied streams of peace 
Thro’ the meadows of release, 
None shall tell the tale of vears, 
In the garden of the King. 


In the garden of the King 

Burn the roses sown in pain, 
Flame on flame of sacred fire 
Glows the rose of pure desire; 
None shall see them fade again 
In the garden of the King 


In the garden of the King 
Stately golden, row on row, 
Bends the fruit of love foregone 
That another might not mourn; 
None shall weep remembered woe 
In the garden of the King. 


In the garden of the King 
Mystery walks with eyes unveiled, 
Twilight in hér hood of stars 

Every palace gate unbars ; 


Love shall enter unassailed 
In the garden of the King. 


Now while he was singing, Alizonde 
kept steadfast eyes upon him, but her 
soul withdrew from them, leaving them 
empty. And she seemed to herself, at 
one and the same time, to be there where 
he was singing, and yet not to be there; 
to be with him there, and yet in some 
other place, to be more wholly with 
him. And she remembered, as it were, a 
myriad of lives, all separate and yet all 
together, as it were the glittering motes 
in one single sunbeam. And now she re- 
called events, and now she recalled them 
not. Now all was clear, and _ lovely 
bright, and now came eclipse, and some 
sad hue of the mind wiped out all recol- 
lection. But above and_ beyond and 
through all beat, as it were, the very 
heart of love, and its beatings thrilled in 
music, and a song was woven through 
her being, and she seemed to see love 
like a great white flame, through which 
shone stars, beat upward from her own 
heart as it were a banner of living light, 
and through its folds, shaken by her heart, 
she saw court and courtier, and the King 
her husband, like images in wrinkled 
water, but Mervais she saw like her own 
face in a glass, and yet not her own, 
but fairer and more familiar, and more 
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surely hers than was her own. And 
within herself she cried out: 

“Now do I remember! For it was 
from the beginning, and will have no 
ending, and it must be cherished with 
tears and with the heart’s blood, which 
is fire. Nor can it be slain by any, nor 
made alive by any, but from time imme 
morial it is, even as we are. Qh, fair 
and dear is the Lord God,” cried Ali 
zonde in her heart, “who hath shown 
me what is love!” 

And a gladness shook her so that she 
thought the earth itself was shaking. 

“Oh, now,” cried she within her 
breast—“* now am I no longer a-weary of 
doing the thing that is right. Be it fir 
and tears, be it long listless life or short 
sweet death, I am ready. I am no longer 
a-weary. Pain will be sweet as honey 
now,” eried Alizonde. But on a sudden, 
swift and sharp, another chord, and these 
words, like falling stars, within her brain: 


I sing the jewel in the rose, 
The star by day, 
Then only may it be possessed 


When given away! 


“Oh, very soon hath it come upon 
me!” thought Alizonde, and she went 
stark from crown to shoe, that it seemed 
her she was in her strait gold gown like 
a sword in its sheath. And she knew 
not how she left the hall, nor when, 
nor when or how Mervais got him from 
her presence, for the dread of those 
words was upon her, and the great rubis 
stone, carved like a rose, that lay hidden 
in her breast, bit deep through bone and 
flesh into the heart within her heart, like 
as it had been the rose of pure desire, 
in the King’s garden in the lay. 

Now this is the secret of the dread of Ali 
zonde and the last singing of Mervais. 

When, for reasons of state, and for the 
weal of two kingdoms, King Hazyl, her 
father, had given her in marriage to 
Guillonet, he had also given into her 
keeping his chiefest treasure, the great 
rubis stone hight “ Rose of Light,” than 
which in all Christendom and Heathen- 
esse is no mightier talisman. For her 
protection in her dark and dreary fate 
had King Hazyl given this unto his 
daughter, and now, in some great peril, 
he would have it back again. 

“ And sith so bitter hath my life been 
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with it, what without it will be my life?” 
thought Alizonde, for she knew that the 
last song was a summons to resign it 
from her keeping, and that to receive it 
from her hands had Mervais come unto 
her husband’s court. 

Moreover, there was danger to them 
both in this his quest, for none, not even 
King Guillonet, knew of the talisman, 
since to work potently none must know 
of its whereabouts save the giver, him 
to whom it was given, and the messenger, 
if needs were such, that went between 
these twain. And in secret must it be 
rendered up, at night-tide and beneath 
the open sky. 


Now much it beset Alizonde to think 
how she might convey to Mervais her 
right understanding of his words, and 
her consent, together with the means by 
which they twain might meet befittingly. 
But having made an earnest prayer 
thereon, a good thought spoke to her and 
she said, “I will do even as this my 
thought bids me do.” 

And that night as they sat at meat, 
when the King sent Mervais his platter 
of spices to partake of, and his own gob- 
let of vermeil from which to drink, did 
Queen Alizonde likewise send her da 
moiseau with a fair pomander from her 
own salver, having peeled it deftly with 
her own hands, so that its coat was still 
upon it as if whole. “ For,” said she in 
her heart, “ he hath a great wit, and will 
see that in this manner of paring the po 
mander there is a reason.” And so it 
was, for he read her meaning as though 
her breast had been crystal, and her 
thought writ there in gold for him to 
read. And saith he: 

“Tf the Queen pleaseth, I will not eat 
this fair fruit, but keep it by me to re 
member that Alizonde the Fair once pared 
an apple for me with her own hands.” 

And Alizonde saith: 

on pleaseth me indeed, fair sir,” for 
betwixt its coat and the pomander she 
had set a scrip bearing these words: “ At 
midnight by the pool in my pleasaunce.” 

But also had she perforce to trust 
Matheline, her first maid-in-waiting, 
with part of her secret, for Matheline 
slept ever in her chamber, and more- 
over they loved each the other, and Ali- 
zonde trusted her saucy maid. Of the 
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she 
from 
Hazyl, which she must 


talisman she might say but 
told her of the 


her father, King 


nought, 

secret message 

he ar alone. 
“Watch thou, 


made end, “ 


Matheline,” she 
honor: I 


dear 
as o’er thine own 
will not tarry long.” 

But had Matheline heard 
her all, than she fell a-weeping, and sore- 
ly she wept, and she said: 


no sooner 


“Great fear have I for thee, Queen 
and Lady, for last night I dreamt of a 
great bird with one wing sable and the 


other white, and he bore thy little crown 
of emeraudes in his beak, and tears fell 
from his Who, pardie,”’ 
Matheline, “e’er dreamed of a 
bird that ill did not befall 2?” 
Then Alizonde 
her, saying: 
“What are dreams? There is no dream 
like the heavy dream of a Queen’s life 
Be child,” and casting 
about her a black wimple, she went by her 


eves. 


quoth 


weeping 


kissed and  cosseted 


comforted, sweet 


own stairway out into her pleasaunce. 


The night was languid and the sky 
thick crusted with stars. Alizonde saw 


them as they were little clusters of magic 
flowers set among the leaves of the long 
Allée; and when to the 
pool, looking down, she saw them again, 


she Was come 
so that she seemed standing in a wizard’s 
globe of crystal set with gems. 

“Oh, that I were fast asleep in my 
cool grave-bed,” thought Alizonde. “ And 
at last, having done the thing 
that is right.” 


SO safe 
And as she was so thinking a voice 
“ Alizonde!” and looked up 
from the pool and saw Mervais before 
her. And her heart went straight to him 
like a homing bird to its nest, and she 


said, she 


stayed silent, looking at him through tears. 

“For he too must needs do the thing 
that is right, else is our love no love,” 
thought Alizonde. But he spake answer- 
ing her thought, and he said: 

“ Alizonde, and dearest of all, this is 
the Queen’s garden, but there is the gar- 
den of the King.” 

“Oh, my fair lord 
dearest!” said Alizonde. 
fare 


and dearer than 
“ Shall we twain 
together in the King’s garden?” 
“Even as of old we have fared, often 
and often, past the counting,” said Mer- 
vais. 
And now her tears fell bright and bit- 
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ter, as they had fallen that morning and 
wet the gems upon her breast. 
“Oh!” saith she, “have | 
but to lose thee? I am but 
thou seemest to more 
and I would kiss thee one 
I do the thing that 
“Oh, Alizonde !” 
den of 


found thee 

mortal, and 

than mortal, 

. and yet must 
is right.” 

eried he, “in the gar 

lie 


kiss thee with 


me 


the King thou shalt 
and | 
of love, and set the rose of pure desire in 
thy breast. Mortal with thy mortality am 
I, and immortal with thy immortality. 
And I would fain kiss thee, too, Alizonde !” 

Presently the Queen said: 

“This is a sweet pain. I am glad to 
it. Hast thou also pain, and is it 
to thee?’ 


“ Great 


upon mys 


heart will the kiss 


be ar 
sweet 
my pain,” said Mervais, 
‘and glad am I to bear it.” 

“ Fair and dear is God, who hath shown 
what be,” said Alizonde, 
“and now thou must take the jewel.” 

Thereat 


Is 


me love may 


toward her, and 
her cheek grew dusk in the starlight, for 
from her 


he stepped 


bosom where it 


was hidden 
he must take it, and hide it in his own. 
And suddenly sobs shook her, and she 


bent down her face into the cup of her 
two hands. 

“ Woe, me!” sobbed Alizonde 
the Queen, “for thou, my love, art Vir- 
Knight, else couldst thou not touch 
this jewel while I am seven years wedded 
to my loathing.” 

“Oh, loveliest and purest,” said Mer 
vais, “thy spirit hath been ever virgin 
what is the to Think on the 
King’s garden wherein there is no weep 
ing, nor pain of any kind, and where thou 
shalt be a little maid again.” 

“T will ever spend the years between 
thinking on how I may tell thee of my 
love,” made answer Alizonde, and she let 
fall her hands, and drew aside the wim 
ple from her breast, that he might take 
the Rose of Light and hide it in his own. 
And so featly did he take it that h 
touched not her body, but only the rubis 
stone that he withdrew. 

Now, even as he placed it in his breast, 
hands came forth from the darkness and 
seized him and her, and a great laugh, 


is 


woe 


gin 


rest me ¢ 


thick as with blood and full of evil, 
shook the air. 
“Have I you, my pretty minstrel? 


Have I you, my coy Queen?” cried the 
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King, and his teeth shone in the gloom 
like foam on a wave’s lip in black storm. 
“Thy Matheline is but a sleepy watcher, 
Queen and harlot,” quoth the King. 


On the next day Guillonet the Black 
assembled his knights and barons, and 
the high clergy, and to them in publie 
hall he related the matter, for he recked 
not of his shame in telling the shame 
that he deemed his, only of revenge 
recked he, and that he named justice. So 
was it decreed that the Knight and 
Troubadour Mervais should be had to 
the King’s Chapel and there degraded 
from his knighthood. And great was the 
gathering there of lords and ladies, of 
vassals and of serfs. Came also the Lord 
Bishop, all booted and spurred, as was 
his wont, even to the holy place, with 
sword at side and hawk on fist, a grim 
black-avised seigneur, that matched the 
King as flame does fire. 

“T would have you in person see to’t, 
my Lord Bishop,” quoth the King, “ that 
your henchmen do well their work,” and 
he bared his teeth at the high stage that 
had been raised in the chapel overnight, 
and his eye swam red upon it. And he 
thought how it stood in fair view of the 
stone lattice in the loft, for behind this 
lattice was Alizonde, bound fast in place, 
and spikes set about her head that she 
might turn it neither right nor left. 
And a searf: was thrust into her small and 
piteous mouth, and another bound above 
it, so that she could make no outery. 

“For thou shalt see how thy Knight 
is honored by thy King, Queen Har- 
lot,” the King had said. 

Then anon did they bring Mervais 
into the chapel, escorted by twelve 
knights all in full panoply, and him they 
had armed again with his fair arms, that 
he shone forth resplendent, but his cheek 
had no white streak on it, and his eyes 
were staid and cold. A great scorn -had 
Mervais in his bearing, and a great tran- 
quillity. Him placed they upon the high 
dais, and forthwith, there being silence, 
the thirty priests began to chant the 
funeral psalms, as it had been the fu- 
neral of one of high degree. And at the 
ending of the first psalm they put off 
from Mervais his helmet, saying: 

“We take from thee this defence of 
disloyal eyes.” 


And at the ending of the second psalm 
they put off his cuirass on the right 
side, saying: 

“Thus do we take from thee the pro- 
tection of a corrupt heart.” 

And with the third psalm, even so 
did they with the cuirass on his left side, 
as from a member consenting. And as 
each piece of armor was cast to earth, 
the King of Arms and the heralds 
called: aloud, “ Behold the harness of a 
disloyal and recreant knight!” 

Then, when he was all disarmed, came 
one with a .basin of gold, filled with 
water, and a herald holding it aloft de- 
manded to be told his name. And the 
pursuivants answered, “He is_ hight 
Mervais de Noland.” 

Then answered the Chief King of 
Arms, saying: 

™ Not SO, for a recreant is he and false 
traitor, and hath transgressed the laws 
of knighthood.” 

Then answered the chaplains together, 
in a solemn drone: 

“Let us give him his rightful name.” 

Blared forth the trumpets then, as 
though demanding “ What shall be done 
with him?” And rose up King Guillonet 
from off his throne, and so horrid was his 
voice that even the Lord Bishop’s fierce 
cheek jumped beneath the skin with the 
locking of his teeth. 

“ Let him be baptized aright in Satan’s 
name, and afterward let him be drawn 
and quartered living, and a quarter seni 
north, south, east and west to the four 
corners of my kingdom, in warning and 
in justice!” And as he ended he put up 
his hand over his mouth, for against his 
will he was about to laugh mightily, and 
he cast a bleak eye up at the stone lat- 
tice, where was the Queen. Thereupon 
the heralds advanced to cast the water 
in the face of Mervais, but something 
in his look held them and they did but 
sprinkle it instead with their fingers, 
saying the while, “ Henceforth thou shalt 
be called by thy right name,—Traitor.” 

Next donned the King and the twelve 
knights sable garments, in sign of mourn- 
ing, and thrust Mervais from the dais; 
but he was not buffeted to the altar by 
the assembled serfs, as was the custom, 
and therefore the King raged mightily 
within, for both gentles and varlets drew 
aside in silence and let Mervais pass be- 
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tween them, until he reached the coffin, 
wherein he was to lay him down as one 
who was dead to honor, while the burial 

was chanted him. And 
he reached the coftin, he paused, 
and looked up to the stone lattice, and 
cried with a clear voice: 

* in of the King!” 
lay on his bed, 
stayed quietly smiling, with closed eyes, 
through all that and 
office. But the King, unable longer to 
contain his fury, went cat-foot up a se- 


service above 


when 


the garden then 


him down and so 


as 


gruesome solemn 


cret stairway to where Alizonde leaned 
forward starkly against the lattice, and 
crying, 

“'Thou, art dead!” her 
deep in the neck, from behind, with his 
dagger, that the hilt clicked on her slen- 
der neck-bone. Nor knew that 
dead already when he smote her. 

And lo! on the morrow, they 
came to hale Mervais to the headsman, 
the place was empty of him, and of his 


too, smote 


she was 


when 


armor, and his horse also was gone from 
the King’s stables, and that, too, despite 
a double guard. But none, not even the 
King, wotted of the Rose of Light. 


Now when Alizonde awoke it seemed 
her that she awoke within a dream, for 
the pale light of dreams was about her, 
and she lay couched on warm grass that 
gave forth a lovely smell, and a little 
wind sweet with flowers played over her, 
and there was a great joy all through her, 
both soul and body, so that she said, “ I 
shall surely 
this joy of mine, for it is too dear for 
laughter, and then will I awaken and my 


fall a-weeping because of 


sorrow will lay hold of me again.” So 
she held the tears in her nether lids, 
looking upward, and lo! the heaven 


above her seemed fairer than any heaven 
that she had e’er beheld, in star-time or 
moon-time, or even in the time of dawn, 
even as the grass whereon she lay seemed 
sweeter than all other grass, and softer 
to her limbs, so that she said: 

“Yea, there ye be, dear stars, but love- 
lier and more loving than I e’er beheld 
ye, so that T must needs think that ye are 
but just born of God, and that I, too, am 
newly born again into this glad body, 
and upon a world new-born.” 

Then after little space, still looking 
skyward, she reached out one hand tim- 
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orously, as though fearful of awakening, 
and brought it back sweet with violets. 

“ Oh, dear flowers,” said Alizonde, “ are 
ye, but of this fair dream? 
Oh, very real ye seem, to be but dream- 
stuff,” said Alizonde, and with that she 
sat her up and gazed about her, still tim- 
orous for fear of awakening. And now 
she saw through the blue twilight what 
seemed her maidens all in white, sway- 


too, 


part 


ing softly in a dance, and rising she 
went toward them, but when she was 
come nearer, lo! they were lilies very 
tall and gracious, and between their 


stems, as they bent back and forth in 
their light dance, she glimpsed the shine 
of mildly flowing water, and her heart 
sounded a sharp note within her, and she 
remembered the lilied streams of peace 
in the lay of the King’s Garden. And 
turning swiftly, her face came against 
the face of a that it 
seemed to be giving her the kiss of wel- 
come, and she saw many other roses all 


sweet rose, so 


about her, and high above the rest one 
burning like a soft-petalled flame, and 
again her heart panged sharp and sweet 
within her, and she remembered where 
the of pure And 
anon, looking upward, she saw as it were 
apples of gold set in emerald leaves, and 
cried aloud, “The Fruit of Love 
And therewith, no longer 
affrayed for awakening, she turned her 
about once more, to look for the palace 
wherein should 
and behold! there it was, fair as moon- 
and a soft light shining from 
within it like the light in her own heart, 
and she began to move toward it. 


burned Rose desire. 


she 


foregone!” 


Love enter unassailed, 


stone, 


And as she went, she saw one coming 
from the palace gates as though to meet 
her, and while he was yet coming but far 
off, she knew it was Mervais, and she 
would have run to meet him, but it 
seemed her that all her body grew soft like 
water, and she had no strength to move. 

But when he was come near her, very 
beautiful in glittering apparel with armor 
laid aside, she reached forth her clasped 
hands to him, and said: 

“Oh, my fair lord and love, is this the 
King’s Garden ?” 

Then took he her clasped hands between 
his own, and stayed smiling down upon her. 

“T am the King, dear Alizonde,” said 
he, “and this is my garden.” 
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A Day at Doncaster and an Hour 


Out of 


Durham 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ITE Doeneaster Races lured us from 

our hotel at York, on the first 

day, as I had dimly foreboded 
they would. In fact, if there had been 
no lure, I might have gone in search of 
temptation, for in a world where sins 
are apt to be ugly, a horse-race is so 
beautiful that if one loves beauty he can 
practise an esthetic virtue by sinning in 
that sort. So I made myself a pretence 
of profit as well as pleasure, and in go- 
ing to Doneaster I feigned the wish 
chiefly to compare its high event with 
that of Saratoga. I had no association 
with the place save horse - racing, and 
having missed Ascot and Derby Day, I 
took my final chance in pursuit of knowl- 
edge—I said to myself, “ Not mere 
amusement ’—and set out for Doneaster 
unburdened by the lightest fact concern- 
ing the place. 

I learned nothing of it when there, 
but I have since learned, from divers 
trustworthy sourees, that Doneaster is 
the Danum of Antoninus and the Dona 
Ceaster of the Saxons, and that it is not 
only on the line of the Northeastern 
Railway, but also on that famous Watling 
Street which from the earliest Saxon 
time has crossed the British continent 
from sea to sea, and seems to impress 
most of the cities north and south into a 
conformity with its line, like a map of 
the quickest American railway routes. 

Unless my ignorance has been abused, 
nothing remarkable has happened at 
Doneaster in two thousand years, but 
this is itself a distinction in that 
eventful England where so many things 
have happened elsewhere. It is the 
market-town of a rich farming re- 
gion, and has notable manufactures of 
iron and brass, of sacking and linen, of 
spun-flax and of agricultural machines 
and implements. Otherwise, it is impor- 


tant only for its races, which began there 
three hundred years ago, and especially 
for its St. Leger Day, of which Lieuten- 
ant-General St. Leger became the patron 
saint in 1778, though he really establish- 
ed his Day two years earlier. 

Doncaster is a mighty pleasant, friend- 
ly, rather modern, and commonplacely 
American-looking town, with two-story 
trams gently ambling up and down its 
chief avenues, in the leisurely English 
fashion, and all of more or less arrival and 
departure at the race-grounds. In our 
company the reader will have our ap- 
petites for lunch, and if he will take his 
chance with us in the first simple place 
away from the station, he will help us 
satisfy them very wholesomely and agree- 
ably at boards which seem festively set 
up for the occasion, and spread with hot 
roast-beef and the plain vegetables which 
accompany the national dish in its na- 
tive land; or he ean have the beef cold, or 
have cold lamb or chicken cold. His 
fellow lunchers will be, as he may like 
well enough to fancy, of somewhat lower 
degree than himself, but they will all 
seem very respectable, and when they 
come out together, they will all be equal- 
ized in the sudden excitement which has 
possessed itself of the street, and lined 
the curbstones up and down with spec- 
tators, their bodies bent forward, and 
their faces turned in the direction of 
the station. 

The excitement is caused by the com- 
ing of the King; and I wish that I could 
present that event in just its sincere un- 
impressiveness. I have assisted at sev- 
eral such events on the Continent, where, 
especially in Germany, they are heralded 
as they are in the theatre, with a blare of 
trumpets, and a sensation in the populace 
and the attendant military little short 
of an ague fit. There, as soon as the 
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majesties mount into their carriages 
from the station, they drive off as swift- 
ly as their horses can trot, and their sub- 
jects, who have been waiting for hours 
to see them, make what they can of a 
meagre half-minute’s glimpse of them. 
But how different was the behavior of 
that easy-going Majesty of England! 
As soon as I heard that he was coming, 
I perceived how anxious’ I had been in 
the half-year of my English sojourn’ to 
see him, and how bitterly I should have 
been disappointed to leave his realms 
without it. All kings are bad, I knew 
that well enough; but I also knew that 
some kings are not so bad as others, and 
T had been willing to accept at their face 
the golden opinions of this King, which, 
almost without exception, his lieges seem- 
ed to hold. Of course it is not hard to 
think well of a king if you are under 
him, just as it is not hard to think ill 
of him if ‘you are not under him; but 
there is no use being bigotedly repub- 
lican when there is nothing to be got by 
it, and I own the fact that his subjects 
Vor. CXV. —No. 685.—8 
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like him willingly. Probably no man in 
his kingdom understands better than 
Edward VII. that he is largely a form, 
and that the more a form he is the more 
conformable he is to the English ideal 
of a monarch. But no Englishman ap- 
parently knows better than he when to 
leave off being a form and become a man, 
and he has endeared himself to his peo- 
ple from time to time by such inspira- 
tions. He is reputed on all hands to 
be a man of great good sense; if he is 
ever fooled it is not by himself, but by 
the system which he is no more a part of 
than the least of his subjects. If he will 
let a weary old man or a delicate woman 
stand indefinitely before him, he is no 
more to blame for that than for speaking 
English with a trace of German in his 
th sounds; he did not invent his origins 
or his traditions. Personally, having 
had it out with life, he is as amiable 
and as unceremonious as a king may be. 
He shares, as far as he can, the great and 
little interests of his people. He has not, 
so far as noted, the gifts of some of his 
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sisters, but he has much of his mother’s 
steadfast wisdom, and his father’s in- 
stinet for the right side in considerable 
questions; and he has his father’s pre- 
science of the psychological moment for 
not bothering. Of course, he is a fetish; 
no Englishman can deny that the king- 
ship is an idolatry; but he is a fetish 
with an uncommon share of the common 
man’s divinity. The system which pro- 
vides him for the people provides them 
the best administration in the world, al- 
ways naturally in the hands of their su- 
periors, social and political; but we could 
be several times rottener than we admin- 
istratively are, and still be inealeulably 
reasonabler, as republicans, than those 
well-governed monarchists. 

Some of us are apt to forget the im- 
mense advantage which we have of the 
monarchical peoples in having cast away 
the very name of King, for with the name 
goes the nature of royalty and all that 
is under and around it. But because we 
are largely a fond and silly folk, with a 
false conceit of ourselves and others, 


we like to make up romances about 
the favor in which thrones, munic- 
ipalities, and powers hold us. Once it 
was the Czar of Russia who held us dear, 
and would do almost anything for Ameri- 
cans; now it is the King of England who 
is supposed rather to prefer us to his own 
people, and to delight to honor us. We 
attribute to him a feeling which a little 
thought would teach us was wholly our 
own, and which would be out of nature 
if not out of reason with him. He is a 
man of sense, and not of sentiment, and 
except as a wise politician he could have 
no affection for a nation whose existence 
denies him. He is very civil to Ameri- 
cans; it is part of a constitutional king’s 
business to be civil to every one; but 
he is probably not sentimental about 
us; and we need not be sentimental 
about him. 

He looked like a man of sense, and 
not like a man of sentiment, that day as 
he drove through the Doncaster street 
on his way to the sport he loves beyond 
any other sport. He sat with three other 
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gentlemen on the sidewise seats of the 
trap, preceded by outriders, which formed 
the simple turnout of the greatest prince 
in the world. He was at the end on the 
right, and he showed fully as stout as he 
was, in the gray suit he wore, while he 
lifted his gray top-hat now and then, 
bowing casually, almost absently, to the 
spectators fringing, not too deeply, the 
sidewalks. 
after 


He was very, very stout, even 
seasons of Marienbad, and 
after the sufferings he had lately under- 
gone, and he was quite like the pictures 
and effigies of him, down to those on the 
postage-stamps. 
still 


ly clean-shaving 


many 


He has a handsome face, 

the midst of a most- 
nation, and with the 
white hairs prevalent on the cheeks and 
temples; his head is bald atop, though 
hardly from the 
ing a crown. 

It was difficult to realize him for what 
he was, and,in the unmilitary keeping of 
a few policemen, he was not of the high 
histrionie that German 
The good-natured crowd 
did not strain itself in cheering, though 
it seemed to cheer cordially; and it did 
not long stay after the trap tooled com- 
fortably away. I then addressed myself 
to a little knot of railway servants who 
lingered talking, and asked them what 
some carriages were still waiting for at 
the door of the station, and one of them 
answered with a lightness you do not ex- 
pect in England, “Oh, Lord This, and 
Lady That, and the Hon. Mr. I-don’t- 
know - what’s-his- name.” The others 
laughed at this ribald satire of the upper 
classes, and I thought it safer to follow 
the King to the races lest I should hear 
worse things of them. 


bearded in 


uneasiness of wear- 


presence those 


majesties were. 


The races were some miles away, and 
when we got to the tracks we did not 


find their keeping very different from 
that of the Saratoga tracks, though the 
crowd was both smarter and _ shabbier, 


and it had got to the place through a 
town of tents and sheds, and a popula- 
tion of hucksters and peddlers, giving an 
effect of permanency to the festivity such 
as a solemnity of ours seldom has. When 
we bought our tickets we found, in the 
familiarity with the event expected of 
us, that there was no one to show us to 
our places; but by dint of asking we got 
to the Grand Stand, and mounted to our 
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which, when we 


seats, stood up from 
them, commanded a wholly satisfactory 
prospect of the whole field. 

I do not know the dimensions of the 
Doneaster track, or how far they exceed 
the Saratoga track. Possibly 
one does not do its extent justice be- 
cause there is no track at Doneaster: 
there is nothing but a green turf, with 
a certain course railed off on it. I hope 
the reader will be as much surprised as I 
was to realize that the sport of horse- 
racing in England gets its name of Turf 
from the fact that the races are run on 
the grass, and not on the bare ground, 
as with us. We call the sport the Turf, 
too, but that is because in this, as in so 
many other things, we lack incentive and 
invention, and are fondly colonial and 
imitative; we ought to call it the Dirt, 
for that is what it is with us. As a 
spectacle, the racing lacks the definition 
in England which our course gives, and 
when it began, I missed the relief into 
which track throws the birdlike 
sweep of the horses as they skim the 
naked earth in the distance. 

I missed also the superfluity of jockey- 
ing which delays and enhanves the thrill 
of the start with us, and I thought the 
English were not so scrupulous about an 
even sut, above all, I 
missed the shining faces and the gleam- 
ing eyes of the black jockeys, who lend 
so much gayety to our scene, where they 
seem born to it, if not of it. The crowd 
thickened in English bloom and_ bulk, 
which is always fine to see, and bubbled 
over with the babble of multitudinous 
voices, crossed with the shouts of the 
book-makers. Having failed to enter any 
bets with the book-makers of The Pave- 
ment in York, I did not care to make 
them here. With all my passion for 
racing, I never know or care which horse 
wins; but I tried to enter into the joy 
of a diffident young fellow near me at 
the Grand Stand rail, who was so proud 
of having guessed as winner the horse 
next to the winner at the first race; it 
was coming pretty close. By the end of 
the third race he had softened into some- 
thing like confidence toward me; certain- 
ly into conversability; such was the ef- 
fect of my being a dead-game sport, or 
looking it. But how account for the 
trustfulness of the young woman on my 
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HARPER'S 
other hand who wore her gold watch out 
side her dress, and who turned to the 


elderly stranger for sympathy in a cer 


tain supreme moment’ This was when 
the crowd below crumpled suddenly to- 
gether like the crushing of paper and 
the sense of something tragically mys- 
terious in the distance clarified itself as 


the death of one of the horses. It had 
dropped from heart-break in its tracks, as 


if shot, and presently a string of young 
men and boys came dragging to some 
spoliarium the long, slender body of the 
pretty creature over the turf which its 
hoofs had beaten a moment before. Then 
it was that the girl, with the watch on her 
breast, turned and asked, “ Isn’t it sad?” 

She was probably not the daughter of 
a hundred earls, but there must have 
been some such far-descended fair among 
the ladies who showed themselves from 
time to time in the royal paddock across 
a little space from our Grand Stand. 
The enclosure has no doubt a more 
technical name, which I would eall it by 
if I knew it, for I do not wish to be ir- 
reverent; but paddock is very sporty, and 
it must serve my occasion. The King 
never showed himgelf there at all, though 
much eraned round for and eagerly ex- 
pected. But ladies and gentlemen moved 
about in the close, and stood and talked 
together; very tall people, very easily 
straight and well set up, very handsome, 
and very amiable-looking; they may have 
been really kind and good, or they may 
have looked so to please the King and 
keep his spirits up. I did not then, but 
T do now, realize that these were courtiers, 
such as one has always read of, and were 
of very historical quality in their at 
tendance on the monarch. T trust it will 
not take from the dignity of the fact if I 
note that several of the courtiers wore 
derby hats, and one was in a sack coat and 
a topper. T am not sure what the fairer 
reader will think if I tell that one of the 
ladies had on a dress with a white body 
and crimson skirt and sleeves, and a vast 
black picture-hat, and wore it with a 
charming air of authority. 

The weather, in the excitement of the 
races, had not known whether it was 
raining or not, but we feared its absent- 
mindedness, and at the end of the third 
race we went away. It is not well to 
trust an English day too far; this had 
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brilliant 


dimmed as it wore on, and we could not 


begun with sunshine, but it 
know that it was keeping for us the 
surprise of a very refined sunset. My 
memory does not serve as to just how 
we had got out to the race-ground; I 
think, from our being set down at the 
very gate, that it was by hansom or by 
fly; but now we promised ourselves to 
walk back to town. We did not actually 
do so; we went back most of the ways 
by tram; but we were the firmer about 
walking at the outset, because we pres 
ently found ourselves in a lane of gipsy 
tents, where there was an alluring sight 
and smell of frying fish and potatoes. 
In the midst of the refection, you could 
have your fortune told, very favorably, 
for a very little money. All up and down 
this happy avenue there went girls of 
several dozen sizes and ages, erying a 
particular kind of taffy, proper to the 
day and place, and never to be had on 
any other day in any other place. 

We had an hour before train-time, and 
we thought we would go and see the 
Parish Church of Doneaster, which we 
had read was worth seeing. Our belief 
was confirmed by a group of disappointed 
ladies in the churchyard, who said it was 
a most beautiful church inside, but that 
they had not seen it because it was shut. 
We proved the fact by trying the door, 
and then we came away consoling our- 
selves with the scoff that it was probably 
closed for the races. At the book 
seller’s, where we stopped to buy some 
photographs of the interior of the church 
we had not seen, we lamented our disap- 
pointment, and the salesman said, “ Per- 
haps it was closed for the races.” So our 
joke seemed to turn earnest, and on re- 
flection it did not surprise us in that 
England of close-knit unities where people 
and prince are of one texture in their 
pleasures and devotions, and the Church 
is hardly more national than the Turf. 

At Durham, which was my next ex- 
cursion from York, [ cannot claim, there- 
fore, that my mission was more serious 
because it almost solely concerned the 
Church, or that it was more frivolous at 
Doneaster, where it almost solely con- 
cerned the Turf. My train started in a 
fine mist that turned to sun, but not be- 
fore it had shown me with the local col- 
or, which a gray light lends every- 
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thing, a pack of hounds crossing a field 
near the track at 
their heels. They were not chasing, but 
running leisurely, and with their flower- 
like, the green, and 
the pink-coated hunters on their brown 


with two huntsmen 


loose spread over 
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mounts, they afforded a picture as vivid 
of 


visions 


and as perfect semblance to all my 
of fox-hunting as I 
I had been hoping that I might 
of the famous sport, al- 
English as the Church or the 
Turf, and there, suddenly and all impre- 


could have 
asked. 
something 


see 


most as 


visedly, the sight richly and satisfyingly 
was. Now, indeed, I felt that my impres- 
sion of English society was complete, and 
that I might go home and write novels 
of English high-life, and do something to 
redeem myself a little from the disgrace 
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I had fallen into with my fellow plebe- 
ians by always writing of common Amer- 
icans, like themselves, and never grandes 
dames or ideal persons, or people in the 
best society. 

But I did not want to go home at once, 
back from 
to Durham 
through that pleas 
ant landscape, where 
the 
tween 


or turn 


going 


hung be- 
the 
which seemed them- 


mist 


trees 


selves only heavier 
The 
of 
still 
oth- 
had 


into 


bulks of mist. 
wheat in 
the fields 
uneut, and 


some 
was 
in 
where it 
gathered 
the 
hundreds 


ers, 
been 
sheaves, rooks 
by were 
noisily gleaning in 
the track of the 
reapers. From this 
conventionally Eng 
lish keeping, I pass- 
ed suddenly to the 
sight of the gaunt, 
dry, gravelly bed of 
a wide 





river, such 


as I had known in 
Central Italy, or 
the Middle West at 
and I real- 
ized once again that 
England is 
land of one simple 





home; 





1S- 


no 
complexion, but is 
conti- 
nent, with all conti- 
nental of 
scenery in it. You 
must thou- 
and of miles in our 
tedious lengths and breadths for the beau- 
ties and sublimities of scenery which you 


a cond nsed 


oF DURHAM varieties 
cover 


sands thousands 


shall gather from fewer hundreds in Eng- 
land; I have no doubt they have even vol- 
canoes there, but I did not see any, prob- 
ably because the English are so reticent, 
and hate to make a display of any sort. 
It is because they are so, or possibly 
because of my ignorance, that I did not 
know or at all imagine how magnificent 
the Cathedral of Durham is, or what a 
matchless seat it has on the bluffs of the 
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river, with 
front, tossing in the rich chill of the 
September wind. As it takes flight for 


the heavens, to which its business is to 


depths of woods below its 


invite the thought, it seems to carry the 
earth with it, for if you climb those noble 
heights, you find your feet still on th 
ground, in a most stately space of open 
level between the cathedral and its neigh 
bor castle, which alone could be worthy 
of its high company. 

The castle is Tudor, but the cathedral 
is beyond all other English cathedrals, 
I believe, Norman, though to the naked 
eye it looks so Gothie, and probably is. 
Here I will leave the reader with any 
pictures or memories of it which he hap 
pens to have, for I have always held it 
a sin to try describing architecture, or 
if not a sin, a bore. What chiefly re 
mains to me of my impression of Dur- 
ham Cathedral is, strangely enough, an 
objection: I did not like those decorated 
pillars, alternating with the clustered 
columns of the interior, and I do not 
suppose I ever shall: the spiral furrows, 
the zigzag and lozenge figures chiselled 
in their surfaces weakened them to the 
eye and se med to trifle with their 
proud bulk. 

But to the castle of Durham I have 
no objection whatever. I should like to 
live in it, as I should in all other Tudor 
houses, great or small, that I saw. where, 
as I am constantly saying, a high ideal 
of comfort is realized. It is almost as 
nobly placed as the cathedral, and it is 
approached by a very stately courtyard, 
of like spacious effect with the cathedral 
piazza. Inside it there is a kitchen of 
the sixteenth century, and a company of 
neat serving-maids, too comely and young 
to be, perhaps, of the same period, that 
give the tourist a high sense of the lux- 
ury in which the Bishop of Durham and 
the Judges of the Assize Courts live 
when they are residents in the castle. 
One sees their apartments, dim and rich, 
and darkly furnished, but not gloomily, 
both where they sleep and where they eat, 
and flatteringly envies them in a willing- 
ness for the moment to be a judge or a 
bishop for the sake of such a fit setting. 
Thére is also a fine erypt, with a fine 
dining-hall and a black staircase of an- 
cient oak, and a gallery with classic 
busts, and other pictures worthy of won- 
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der, let alone a history from the time 
of William the Conqueror, who first 
fancied a castle where it stands, down to 
the present day. The memory of such 
successive guests as the Empress Matilda 
and Henry II. her son, King John, 
Henry II1., Edwards I., Il., and IIL, 
Queen Philippa, Henry VI., and James 
I., and Charles I., and Edward VIL, 
abides in the guide-book, and may be 
summoned from its page to the cham- 
bers of the beautiful old place by any 
traveller intending impressions for liter- 
ary use from a medieval environment in 
perfect repair. 

One must be hard to satisfy if one is 
not satisfied with Durham Castle, and 
its interior contented me as fully as the 
exterior of the Cathedral. I went a walk, 
after leaving the castle, for a further 
feast of the Cathedral from the paths 
along the shelving banks of the beauti- 
ful Weare. There, at a certain point, I 
met a studious-looking gentleman who 
I am sure must have been a professor of 
Durham University hard by; and I ask- 
ed him, with due entreaty for pardon, 
What river was that. He quelled the 
surprise he must have felt at my ig- 
norance and answered gently, “ The 
Weare.” “Ah, to be sure! The Weare,” 
I said, and thanked him, and longed for 
more talk with him, but felt myself so 
unworthy that I had not the face to 
prompt him farther. He passed, and 
then I met a man much more of my own 
kind, if not probably so little informed. 
That rich, chill gale was still tossing and 
buffeting the tree-tops, and he made oc 
easion of this to say, “This is a eold 
wynd a-blowin’, Mister.” “ It is, rather,” 
I assented. “I was thinkin’,” he observed 
from an apparent generalization, “ that 
I wished I was at home.” Then he sud- 
denly added, “Help a poor man!” I 
was not wholly surprised at the climax, 
and I offered him, provisionally, a penny. 
“Will that do?” He hesitated per- 
ceptibly; then he allowed, with a subtle 
reluctance, “ Yes, that ‘Il do,” and so 
passed on to satisfy, I hope, the wish he 
thought he had. 

I pursued my own course, as far as 
the bridge which spans the Weare near a 
most picturesque mill, and then I stopped 
a kindly -looking workman and asked 
him whether he thought I could find a 
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fly or cab anywhere near that would take 
me He answered, briefly 
but " Ah 


doot,” and as he owned that it was a long 


into the town. 


consistently with his looks, 


way to town, I let his doubt decide me to 
go back to the station. 

I felt that I ought to have driven from 
there the and and 
taken to York a later train than the one 
I had in 
duced by my neglect of this plain duty, 
I went, with my third-class return-ticket 


into town, seen it, 


mind. In the depravity in- 


conscious in my pocket, into the first- 


class refreshment-room, and had tea there, 
as if I had been gentry at the very least, 
nobility. Then, having a 
good deal of time still on my hands, I 
loitered over the book-stall of the station, 
and stole a passage of conversation with 
a kindly clergyman whom I found look- 
ing at the pretty shilling editions filling 


and possibly 
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the cases. I said, How nice it was to 
have Hazlitt in that green cloth; and he 
Yes, but he held Gibbon in 


leather; and just then his train came in 


said, for 
and he ran off to it, and left me to my 
guilt in not having gone to see Durham. 
It was too late; but 
there the charming old town still is, 
will long remain, I hope, with its many 


now twilight, and 
and 


memories of war and peace, for whoever 
will Certainly there had been 
no lack of adventures in my ample hour. 
It was as charming to my 
the two gentlemen 
had so 


visit it. 
weave con- 
jectures, about with 
barely spoken as to 
have carried my acquaintance with them 
further, and I cannot see how it would 
have profited me to know more even of 
that fellow man who, in the cold wynd 
a-blowing, had just thinking he 
wished he was at home. 


whom I 


been 
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almost 
had 


unconsciously ex 


and a writer being 


The 


measure 


understanding 
been in a 
pressed at the baptismal font, when she 


received the name of that ancestress who 
had shared with several other ladies the 
I’ nth 


The way 


privilege of denomination as “ The 
Muse,” 


of ¢ sca 


a few centuries before. 
brother 
opened to Cordelia was denied her; shi 


which a might have 
had no brother; but there was nothing in 
Cordelia’s 
plied a wish to eseape. In a 
land college 
ly to the higher 
thought 
and Cordelia was eminently the product 
of her Neither had 


family any of the prejudices which would 


which 1th 
Ne W Eng 


a girl takes as natural 


own temperament 
town 
mathematics or th 
higher as in Spain to flirtation, 


environment. her 
have made them prefer an illustrious son 
to an illustrious daughter, and from the 
first Cordelia’s career was accepted with 
as much seriousness as Cordelia’s broth 
er’s could have been. 

Even Cordelia’s beauty was of a Muse 
like kind, 
slightly and quite innocently by her man 
ner of dress and 


which she accentuated very 
fashion of coiling her 
She had that gift of toilette 


not 


fine hair. 


which does unfailingly accompany 
the literary temperament. In her fingers 
hat the 


a ribbon an accent arresting to 


a mere became a crown, and 
twist of 
a painter’s eye. 
“It is the 
Cordelia,” said 
cusingly. 
Everything that is tacitly recognized 
under the head of an “advantage” was 
secured for her by the loving assiduity 
f her parents; was sent to Bryn 
Mawr when the time came, as her brother 
would sent to Harvard; the 
New England professor stretching with- 
out demur his slender salary to cover the 
Vor. CXV —No 685. —9 


artistic temperament in 


her mother, almost ex 


she 


have been 
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expenses. which he readily apprehended as 
( ential to the writer’ 
his later 


with a 


culture of a 
mind, child of 
beginning to 
looked 
his daughter’s career, 
At college Cordelia was a suecess, liked 
by her instruetors for her studious grav 
el Ss, 


for her skill in 


Cordeha was the 


years; he was grow 


trong, and lh forward 


unset hope te 


itv of 


attention in and adored by 


the girls millinery, com 


Ve ry 
failed to 


bined with an admirabl 


amiability. 
ew hats in her particular set 
from her 
truth, it 
thought 


receive a transfiguring touch 
term. In 
herself 


begrudge 


during the 
Cordelia 
slightly of t 

In her 


fingers 


was a gilt too 
its exercise, 
her fa 


last year at college 


ther began to fail. A European vacation 
his 
and even hesitatingly 
Mrs. Fletcher. 

“] do 


fessor Fletcher, with 


was suggested by medical 


advisers, 


considered by 


Pro 
© We 
this 


career, of course, 


not see my way,” answered 
nild dignity. 
Cordelia’ 
moment; our daughter's 
takes precedence of everything with us.” 
Mrs. Fletcher When Cor 
delia came then, it 
was unde rstood, she would begin to write. 


Her 


only 


cannot break eours nt 


asserted. 


home from college 


mother already spoke with a pride 


association with 
Until then 


after that 


long 
Cordelia’s. 


necessary ; 


temp red by 

careers, of sacri 

fices wert all would 

be simplified. 

thus they explained to 

presence of Dick Kent beneath 
Dick was a New Hampsbir 


hoy who had worked his way through col 


It was them 
selves the 


their roof, 


lege, eking out a small tutorship by a 
subordinate post on a 
He was an avid student of history, which 
had naturally attracted him to the 
that 


minor newspaper 
gentle 


oecupant of particular chair, and 


his board-money had been a distinet help. 


Neither was there anything unbecoming 
in this form of hospitality to one “in 
college circles.” 


“Our. daughter also writes.’ Mrs. 
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Fletcher had said, in receiving him into 
the family, and Dick had inquired with 
characteristic directness, 

“ What has she written?” 

“She has not published yet,” Mrs. 
Fletcher had replied, with a gentle dig- 
nity which touched the young man. “ She 
is completing her college course.” 

“Oh!” said Dick, gently, in his turn. 

Subsequently he heard so much about 
Cordelia’s home-coming as to arouse a 
certain interest in that event. And now 
Cordelia was come home. He raised 
his eyes across the supper table (in col- 
lege cireles one still supped ) with dis 
tinet curiosity. 

“ Somehow,” he thought, “I didn’t ex- 
be like that,” and he looked 


more than once. 


pect her te 


After supper they strolled on the lawn. 

“What makes you want to write?” 
asked Dick. 

Cordelia considered him a quiet min- 
ute. “What makes you?’ she replied. 

Dick laughed. “ Well—I have a living 
to earn 

“So have I,” said Cordelia, sedately. 

“And I rather tumbled into it,” Dick 
explained, “back home. I applied for a 
job at horseshoeing and at typesetting, 
and T got the typesetting; then I scoured 
up ads. for a little country sheet,—and in 
the city I did reporting. I suppose I must 
have a kind of bent that way,—and a fel- 
low must do something.” 

‘So must a girl,” said Cordelia. 

Dick considered the moon-maiden a 
moment from a new point of view. 
“What do you mean to write?” he asked. 

Cordelia colored with a fine dis- 
pleasure. “I would rather not talk 
about it, if you please,” she said coldly. 

She knew very well what she meant 
to write—and it was neither advertise- 
ments nor reporting. 

“Don’t you think ”—she spoke deliber- 
ately—“ all that miscellaneous kind of 
work injures one’s style?” 

“Well, you see,’ Dick made cheerful 
answer, “T haven’t any style to injure 
as yet;—never had time to cultivate one. 
Maybe when I’m fifty I shall be able to 
give mv mind to it; the next ten or fif- 
teen years, IT expect, T’ll have to thank my 
stars for a chance to write any old way.” 

Cordelia looked a little gravely at the 
young man. 








“You must care something for litera 


ture itself,” she said. “ Haven’t you any 


literary aim or intention ?” 

Dick hurled a thoughtful pebble or two. 

“Yes, [ suppose I must,” he admitted, 
“ and—well, I don’t know whether you 
would eall it literary or not, but I'd like 
to write a little /ive history. Maybe | 
shall get around to that, too, by and by; 
| keep on hammering at it right along.” 
He looked at Cordelia gravely. “You 
know—I admire your father’s work so 
much; I think I admire him more than 
any one I ever saw; if I can ever do half 
such good work 

Cordelia nodded; she too admired her 
father’s work—within limits. 

The voung man looked at Cordelia’s 
reposeful figure in the moonlight; her 
hands were clasped lightly before her. 

“ You ought to write poems,” he said. 

Cordelia colored again. She could not 
tell him it was one of the things she in- 
tended to do. 

Cordelia’s home-coming grew wonder- 
fully to be a natural thing, so that Dick 
marvelled how the house could ever have 
appeared natural before. She took, with 
out assumption, but by easy right, the 
first place in the circle. What Cordelia 
thought was listened to respectfully by 
them all. Dick was often abashed by the 
fine acuteness of her criticisms, but Cor- 
delia was not bashful of criticism. Her 
quiet equality with the great and _ illus- 
trious dead filled him with mild amaze, 
while her quiet equality with the scarcely 
less illustrious living, who in the natural 
order of university life visited her dis- 
tinguished father’s home, filled him with 
boundless envy. He himself had all the 
halting diffidence of untried and un- 
proved youth, but Cordelia bore herself 
as one of them. It was true she had not 
yet written her book, but she was going 
to, and with Cordelia intention was ac- 
complishment. Thus far she had done al- 
ways exactly what she set out to do. Dick 
listened dumbly while the celebrated man 
of letters, imported all the way from 
England to lecture at the university, sat 
respect fully receiving Cordelia’s views 
upon his own particular specialty. 

“T liked so much that little story of 
yours in the last Millennium Magazine,” 
said Cordelia, graciously. “It was so 
subtle and so true.” 
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The Eminent murmured a humble word 
of thanks. Ile had never thought of the 
tale as a slight thing before—rather as 
compressed magnitudes; but the praise of 
this young person put him right. Cor 
delia was always infinitely more critical 
than the crities—but she was always Cor- 
delia—and therefore charming. 

Except for these stray stars of lite ra 
ture, life went on as quietly as might 
be. Cordelia had early elected to spend 
her mornings in her rooms,—sometimes 
she even had her coffee sent up; it was 
understood at such times that she was 
writing. But there remained the bal 
ance of the evenings and the long aft 
ernoons under the college elms or on 
the river; and of course in the end 
there was the inevitable—with its inevi- 
table sequence. 

‘At least,” pleaded Dick, “give me 
ome reason.” 

‘TI don’t want to marry at all,” said 


Cordelia,—“ certainly not for a long time.” 

‘But why?” persisted he. 

jecause there are other things I 
mean to do,” said Cordelia. 

She did not add, “ And, anyway, you 
are not the kind of man I mean to mar- 
ry”: but Dick laid down his oars and 
gazed at her forlornly. 


“ 


“T know,” he said, “ you ought to marry 
an awfully eminent and distinguished 
man, and there’s no danger | shall ever 
be that; but—Cordelia—I’m doing a lot 
better with the Comet than you know, 
truly; and then there’s this about it—an 
awfully eminent and distinguished person 
might not be half so proud of your career 
as I should be.” 

There was something immensely at 
tractive about the stoop-shoulders d, keen- 
eyed, clever young fellow, a kind of quick, 
manly intuition which Cordelia could not 
help feeling and liking. For a moment 
she swayed irresistibly towards it, then 
she remembered. 

“No,” she said firmly, “and _ please 
don’t ask me again.” 

Dick took up his oars. 

“All right,” he answered, setting his 
lips a little. A few days later he left, 
on a working-vacation job for his paper. 

The house was quieter than ever; but 
quiet as it was, the family united to 
make hedges and shelters of a deeper 
quietude about Cordelia’s working-hours. 
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“Don’t disturb Miss Cordelia for any 
thing—she is working,” was the charge 
to the one maid; and, “ Don’t troubl 
about the dusting, dear,—l can do that,” 
to Cordelia herself. 

‘Your mother will help me,” the Pro 


fessor would gently repudiate Cordelia’s 
perfunctory offers. “ Keep the freshness 
of the morning—and your strength—for 
vour work.” 

So Cordelia shut herself in her room, 
or sat in the shade of the large trees, or 
wandered down by the river bank, stylo- 
graphic pen and manuscript - book in 
hand, for hours together. She got count 
less volumes from the library and read 
them diligently; she had always been a 
ereat reader, like all the family, but now 
her tables and chairs were formidable 
with their load of learning. 

As the summer wore on she began to 
look and feel fagged. 

“Tt will be easier to work in the cool 
weather,” she told herself, combating a 
certain languor in her labors. 

These formed, at any rate, an admirable 
pretext for the declining of unweleome 
invitations (and most of the invitations 
were unweleome), and reared a fine bar- 
rier of defence against social intrusions 
and these intrusions were numberless. 
The society of Hillbrook did not interest 
Cordelia in the least; she found it re- 
stricted, provincial, monotonous. 

“T am afraid you work too assiduously, 
my dear,” said her father, laying a fond 
hand on her shoulder. “ Remember— 
Ars longa; the best fruits ripen slowly; 
you will gain nothing by exhausting your- 
self,” and the patient scholar sighed 
a little. 

Cordelia’s family delicately respected 
the reserve which surrounded her work. 
They knew that she was writing, and that 
when she was ready to impart the finished 
result she would do so; meanwhile they 
would have thought it as indelicate to 
inquire too curiously into the incomplete 
processes of mental creation as into other 
incomplete processes of creation. They 
were of the stock which respects books, 
and they also respected Cordelia. 

But the narrow social cireles of Hill- 
brook knew no such reserves. It was one 
reason Cordelia disliked going anywhere. 
She was always introduced as “ Miss 
Fletcher—the writer, you know,” and 
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some one was invariably ready to ask, 
“ What are you writing now?” or, “ When 
will your book be ready to publish ?” 

questions which, annoying to begin 
with, as personal intrusions, ended by be- 
coming the exasperating pressures on a 
sore nerve, 

lor the work was not going well; 
Cordelia, only too good a eritie, knew it 
perfectly. The winter did not bring with 
its bracing atmosphere that impetus to 
production which Cordelia had confident- 
ly expected ; she began to feel that per- 
haps it lay instead with the spring 
with the renewing of all things. A sens 
of obliged nobility made the delay heavier 
to her; she appreciated both her family’s 
sacrifices and their delicate attitude of 
confidence, and—like generous creditors 
they weighed the more on her New Eng- 
land conscience. She fell into the habit 
of sitting for hours before her perfectly 
appointed desk, biting her penholder, or 
setting down what she herself knew was 
aimless, lacking point and foree. To 
one who had spoken always with calm 


confidence ot he r work,” it was astonish- 
ing to find that inspiration did not come 
of itself when she was ready for it,—that 
after spending her whole life in prepara- 
tion, she was still somehow unprepared. 
Obviously there must be an explana- 
tion, and she sought and found it—in 
her environment. 

She laid the discovery with sincere re- 
luetance before her parents. 

“T am afraid I shall have to go away 
for a time. It is a novel which I am 
writing, and I must have the right back- 
ground—the suitable types. There is 
nothing here at Hillbrook.” 

Her parents had listened with sym- 
pathetic attention; now the Professor 
nodded silently, and Mrs. Fletcher spoke, 
repressing a slight sigh. 

“Of course you must have what is 
necessary,—you must go where you can 
get it. I had thought,” she added, with 
faint regret, “that this would be such a 
nice, quiet place for you to write in— 
when you had finished college.” 

“Oh, it’s too quiet!”—the aceumu- 
lated nervous intensity of months was 
in Cordelia’s tone. “A writer—a writ- 
er of fiction at least—needs stimulus— 
variety. Of course, if I wrote history, 


like father—” 
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“Of course—of course,” broke in the 
Professor, gently. “1 have been able to 
get on very nicely here; but history is 
one thing, romance another.” 

“What I need,” said Cordelia, gravely, 
“are types—and backgrounds; life is my 
material,—and there is nothing here.” 

“Ah yes,—life ;—life! 


‘’Tis life of which our veins are secant, 
Life—life for which our bosoms pant, 
More life and fuller, that we want!’ ” 


“ 


I understand 
nothing of these matters, my dear,” he 


murmured the Professor. 


added, pushing the thin, silvering hair 
from his fine brow, “but of course the 
one essential is that you should have 
what you require for the best results of 
your talent. We should not, certainly, 
ask a fossil-hunter to live where ther 
were no fossils, nor”—he smiled with 


“ 


gentle glint of humor ought we to ask 
the romancer to dwell where there is 
nothing else. What have you thought of, 
my dear?” 

What Cordelia had thought of was 
Europe. <A brief three months, she was 
satisfied, would give her the needed ma- 
terial and background, after which sh 
could come quietly home and work up 
the book. She had a very tiny income 
from her grandmother’s estate, and a 
perfect conviction that she could eke this 
out by newspaper correspondence—not 
with the obscure Comet, but with one of 
the large dailies 

“T don’t question your ability, my 
child,” replied the Professor, “ but I have 
always understood those positions are 
oversupplied,—and there are the royalties 
from my new history of the Babylonians; 
they could not be better invested.” 

“ But you need them yourself, father!” 
exclaimed Cordelia. 

“You shall pay me back later from 
your book, my dear,” answered Professor 
Fletcher, patting her hand. 

On this basis alone Cordelia felt she 
could bring herself to accept this new 
proof of her parents’ tenderness. But on 
this basis she felt honorably safe to do 
so. Her spirits soared again; the con- 
fidence which was her birthright returned 
to her; she spoke once more, and with a 
shade more hauteur, of her work. 

“Tt is not a pleasure trip,” she said 
to the girls who envied her with the gush- 
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ing spontaneity of enthusiastic youth. 
“T am going to work.” 

And she believed it. All the despond- 
ency of the winter had vanished. Over 
there she would be able to write; over 
there were types; over there were back- 
grounds, material, everything which was 
lacking over here; over there were an at- 
mosphere and a life which had been tried 
by the test of the centuries and found 
perfect by all writing mankind. 

“1 wish you luck,” said Dick, returned 
again to the Comet and the tutorship, 
a little older and thinner, and a trifle 
hungry-eyed. 

“Thank you,” answered Cordelia, 
superbly, “but you see I don’t believe 
in it.” 


If Europe was anything of a disap- 
pointment to Cordelia, she kept it to her- 
self. Her letters came regularly to Hill- 
brook. She had found some splendid 
types, she wrote, but not yet the right 
background. She had heard, however, of 
a little village of B—— in Switzerland, 
where she should shut herself up and 
write hard. It would be very close work 
to accomplish all she had outlined, in 
three months. She had bought a type- 
writing machine. A little later she wrote 
that B——, after all, not furnishing the 
desired background, she had decided 
merely to study the people this summer 
and then settle down in one of the old 
German cities for the winter, and work. 
It would be far wiser to finish the book 
in the same atmosphere, and then return 
in the spring,—always if the dear people 
at home could spare her?’ The work was 
coming on well, but she could not hurry 
it, and it took longer than she had ex- 
pected because there was so much mate- 
rial to assimilate. 

“Stay by all means,” her mother wrote 
back by return mail. “We miss you, 
and your father is a little feebler, but 
we both wish you to stay wherever it is 
most important for your work. When 
this book is finished we shall have you 
again, and your letters are our delight.” 
She added in postseript, “ Mr. Kent is 
most kind in helping your father with his 
Merovingian history.” 

In the summer Cordelia came home 
with the book. It was not a very large 
book, and did not meet with the imme- 


diate success she had anticipated for it. 
In refusing it the successive publishers 
somehow conveyed the impression that 
its only fault lay in its too great excel- 
lence—it was foo good for the public 
and they implied that pearl-casting was 
a form of diversion only adapted to the 
independent rich who published at their 
own expense, 

“It is, I believe, the usual experience 
of the young writer,” said the Professor, 
who had read Cordelia’s book with the 
humility of one approaching a foreign art, 
yet finding its medium satisfactory. “1 
had the same trouble with my first his- 
tory of the Assyrian tribes.” 

“To have a book refused because of its 
superiority seems to me more than a sue- 
cess,” said Cordelia’s mother, warmly. 
“Tt is beautifully written.” 

It was indeed perhaps a little too beau- 
tifully written; Cordelia, finely critical 
as ever, came to feel that the publishers 
might be right. The book was too esoteric 
for the ordinary mind. She thought so 
in the first months at least; as time went 
on she grew restless and less assured. 

“T should have chosen a newer back- 
ground,” she decided, “and the story 
lacks development; I did it too hastily.” 

This was the modesty which accom- 
panies great talent, Mrs. Fletcher felt, 
but some impulse led her to say, 

“Why not show it to Mr. Kent?” 

Cordelia looked displeased. Dick was | 
no longer in Hillbrook; he had accepted 
the assistant-editorship of a larger paper 
in New York. 

“Mr. Kent is the last person I should 
think of going to for a literary judg- 
ment,” she answered. 

“He is said to be very clever,” said 
Mrs. Fletcher, “and he is so fond of 
your father.” 

“Clever journalism is one thing; lit- 
erature is quite another,” said Cordelia. 

She walked away to her room, dis- 
tinctly annoyed; but once there, obeying 
an old habit, she sat‘'down and faced her- 
self in the mirror above the dressing- 
table. In reality she was very unhappy. 
Not because a few publishers had de- 
stroved her belief in herself, but because 
anything short of instant, brilliant, and 
decisive successes was not associated 
with her plan of life or her idea of her- 
self. She was not in the least a fool, 
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and it was all the more disconcerting to 
find that she was still less a prodigy; 
that all her criticism of others’ style had 
not vet produced one of her own more 
compellingly superior. For Cordelia 
acknowledged to herself that the book 
lacked something vital. She had the 
resolution to bury the whole thing in her 
trunk, and this was not the trunk which 
she carried to Europe on her second trip. 

It was in the third year of this that 
she met Richard Kent onee more, Rich- 
ard, still in the mountain costume in 
which he had arrived, was walking up 
and down with the friend he had come 
to meet, on the hotel veranda bordering 
the lake. Beyond rose the pale sunset 
line of peaks they were planning to at- 
tempt, and against one of these, like a 
well-relieved cameo, Dick’s observant eye 
caught the outline of a woman’s profile. 
Something familiar in the unusual grace 
of it arrested his glance. 

“T ought to know that head,” he said. 

“That is Miss Fletcher—the writer,” 
responded his friend. 

“Oh!” said Dick. After a moment he 
added “ What does she write?” 

“ Blessed if I know.—but I was told 
she does write. Nice girl—but somehow 
not very responsive.” 

“TI-m!” said Dick, musingly. <A few 
minutes later he walked up to her and 
lifted his Tyrolian hat. 

“May I reintroduce myself?” Ile 
stood looking curiously down at the 
cameolike face; it was a good deal older, 
and had the slightly burnt-up look of the 
self-consumer. 

Cordelia colored with pleasure. Dick 
was not only a suecessful journalist, he was 
also a piece of home; and they exchanged 
home news with the zest of absentees. 

“T saw a nice little letter of yours 
in the Comet,” said Dick, presently. 
“So of course I knew you were abroad 
somewhere.” 

“T write for it occasionally,” replied 
Cordelia, with a slight shrug, as if this 
were the least of her output. 

“Oh!” said Dick. He had grown very 
square and carried his head thrust light- 
ly forward, with an air of quiet alert- 
ness. The old strength and directness of 
manner had become more marked. 

“What have you been doing all these 
years since we met?” 
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“What have you been doing, rather?” 
Cordelia evaded him. 

“TI? Oh, a little of everything 
newspapers — politics — travelling — war 
correspondence, taking life pretty much 
as it came.” He did not say “ writing,” 
she noticed, but bent suddenly a keen 
glance upon her. “What in the world 
brought you to this out-of-the-way place “”” 

“T came to study types,” said Cordelia. 

Dick flashed a new glance at her. 

“That’s droll;—I came to get away 
from them!—to see if I ecouldn’t walk 
myself tired and stop thinking about peo- 
ple everlastingly. But it’s no good.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. “ One gets rest 
less for the grind; I shall be rushing off 
again in a day or two.” 

He did not rush off, however. To his 
own surprise, the old charm held—it was 
still there in Cordelia, overlain with some 
thing else which gave it a curious poign- 
ancy. At times her eyes had a look of 
dumb sadness which went to Dick’s heart. 
He divined its presence under the shadow 
of the drooping hat she wore, when, one 
morning, between long strokes of his oars 
and after many glances at the eloquent 
outline, he spoke suddenly. 

“Why didn’t you trim hats for a 
business ?” 

Cordelia sat bolt upright; the fire in 
her eyes burned away the moisture. 

“Why don’t you make waistcoats?” 
she asked. 

Dick turned a little white; he felt sick 
with the reperecussion of the blow he 
had dealt. 

“ My dear!—Cordelia!—I didn’t mean 
that! I only meant you are the only 
woman in the world who knows how to 
make a picture of herself; the rest 
are such nightmares! I was forever 
staring in the old days, and it’s just 
the same now. Besides ”—he rebounded 
with the masculine instinct for defence 
—“why isn’t it an honorable and artis- 
tie industry ¢” 

“Tt may be—but it doesn’t happen to 
be mine,” said Cordelia. 

It was on the man’s lips to say with 
some exasperation, “What does, then?” 
but he looked at her, and instead a vast 
wave of tenderness swept over him. 

He laid down the oars, not without a 
grim smile of remembered coincidence, 
and spoke determinedly. 
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“ Cordelia—give it up! Marry me!” 
“T shall never ‘ give it up ’—as you put 
” said Cordelia, in a hard voice. 

“ Well, then—marry me without giving 
it up,” said Dick. 

“ That would be the same thing.” 

“ Nonsense!—if you’ve any gift at all, 
‘t wouldn’t,” said the man, and removed 
by ten thousand spaces his last chance. 
““Tt is absolutely no use to ask me.” 
Cordelia sat very erect and white. “I 
have chosen my life,—and I beg that you 
never will ask me again.” 

“ All right,” answered Dick, taking up 
the oars with a still grimmer smile for 
memory, which yet had something inex- 
tinguishably sweet in it,—like the glance 
he cast at the rigid figure in the bow. 

That night he left. 

“ Poor little soul!—at least I will take 
myself out of her sight,” had been his 
way of putting it. 

Cordelia herself left the Swiss valley 
soon after. There were very few inter- 
esting people there; there were, for that 
matter, very few interesting people any- 
where, she began to feel. Life itself was 
only moderately interesting, and _ the 
aloofness which had always been a char- 
acteristic began to become a dominant 
trait. It was as if she moved through 
a world of which she was in no vital 
sense a part. A vague restlessness drove 
her home to Hillbrook, and back again 
to Europe. 

It was understood by them all, in the 
deep and mutual tenderness of the home 
circle, that Hillbrook could offer nothing 
to detain her. That Cordelia’s genius 
should take long to ripen, and require 
many foreign suns and vivifying streams 
from alien sources, was received by Cor- 
delia’s parents with the same simple ac- 
ceptance which had greeted Cordelia her- 
self when she burst upon their world 
some thirty-odd years before—its crown- 
ing miracle. And to Professor Fletcher 
there was an always new charm in hear- 
ing from his daughter’s lips of those lands 

-dear to his Merovingian or Muscovitish 
divinities—which he himself had seen but 
with the spiritual vision. He had grown 
older and frailer in his too assiduous 
scholar’s application, and his wife—never 
far from his side—had aged gently with 
him. Time had brought various honors 
to the modest student, valued transient- 
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75 
ly for the gratification they might give 
Cordelia (who indeed found herself more 
and more widely introduced as the daugh- 
ter of the historian), and as quickly for- 
gotten. Perhaps nothing among them 
all had pleased him more than the bril- 
liant review of his life-work written by 
his erstwhile boarder and disciple, Rich- 
ard Kent, now editor of a paper which 
represented the leading literary judg- 
ment of the day. 

In these years of battledore and shut- 
tlecock across two continents Cordelia 
conceived herself as working, and she 
did, in fact, produce a second thin vol- 
ume, which lay perdu; she had not yet 
brought herself to submit it to the crude 
test of publication. Partly this was be- 
cause her own critical faculty had waxed 
so exacting that in the matter of match- 
ing types and appropriate backgrounds 
she was herself never content. Life had 
become a more and more consuming chase 
after material, the greater part of which 
she disdainfully rejected after securing, 
amazed at the poverty of the universe. 

It was on her third—or possibly her 
fourth—visit abroad that she again met 
Richard. This time it was in a fashion- 
able Kurhaus, and he came to her in the 
promenade hour where she sat overlook- 
ing the crowd. 

“Still studying types?” he said. 
“ Well, it’s a prize location.” 

“T think the people are extremely un- 
interesting and vulgar,” said Cordelia, in 
reply, drawing herself up slightly. “I 
am merely using the background.” 

“Oh!” Dick responded. He continued 
to saunter at her side and was pleasantly 
attentive during the few days of his stay, 
but he did not again refer to professional 
topics,—and he did not again ask her to 
marry him. Cordelia was not blind to 
either omission. 

Then suddenly he went away. 

“Ts it really true that Mr. Kent has 
gone?” asked a frank American girl, 
rushing up to Cordelia on the morning 
after the event. She was a nice—though 
pompadour—girl, who had hardly spoken 
ten words to Cordelia before, but the 
latter had been aware of her ingenuously 
envious glance following Richard and her 
about. (“Probably she knows that I 
write,” Cordelia had thought, and accord- 
ed her a tempered grace of recognition 
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daily.) “Oh,—and I was just dying to 
speak to him about his book! I’ve hardly 
dared open my mouth before, but now— 
I feel as if I could say anything and 
he would understand it all. I sent for it 
just as soon as he came, and I’ve sat up 
all night reading it. What—hadn’t you 
heard !—why, it’s the book of the year,— 
it’s in the—I don’t know how many 
thousandth,—and, oh, it’s wonderful,— 
so true—so deep—so pathetic—so brave— 
so just like life! I wanted to tell him 
what I felt about it. It—it makes you 
feel as if you wanted to go home some- 
how!” wound up the young thing, and 
to Cordelia’s amazement there were tears 
in the blue eyes. “You take my copy 
and read it,” said the girl, thrusting it 
into Cordelia’s irresponsive hand. 

It closed upon it, and Cordelia turned 
abruptly away. With that lifelong habit 
she had never been able to outgrow she 
went up to her room, and with that other 
instinct as old as herself sat down before 
the image in the glass. 

Dick had never mentioned his book. 

Fine lines were coming about the eyes 
and lips,—she saw them for the first time; 
the whole face was hardening, setting; 
it had still its old distinction, but the 
charm was fading fast. 

Dick had not again asked her to 
marry him. 

Cordelia looked middle-aged as she 
took up the book. The girl had sat up 
all night; Cordelia sat there all day. 
The lunch-hour went by unheeded as she 
sat there turning one page after another. 

It was only the story of a poor profess- 
or’s life in a small university town,— 
but it was the whole cosmos of the hu- 
man soul. Its background was of hum- 
drum streets and houses, but the per- 
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spective was that of a race. The types 
were plain men and women, but they 
dealt with love and death and work, and 
in their midst the figure of the toiling. 
selfless scholar waxed heroic. The hearts 
of women, the thoughts of men, were in 
it. When Cordelia laid down the book, 
she laid her head down on it and sobbed. 
Dick had written his “living history ”! 
The proof of it was in Cordelia’s arms, 
stretched towards a gentle, unseen figure, 
and her ery, 

“O father—father!” 

Why had she left him! The little 
town had been large enough for thes¢ 
two men—these two great men, as sh 
called them to herself in a passion of 
bursting pride; and she thought of her 
own withered, self-seeking years, and cov- 
ered her face. 

Dick had not mentioned his book 
to her! 

She remembered what the girl had said, 
“Tt makes you want to go home!” and 
she stood up and faced the quivering 
image in the glass. “I will go home,” 
she said, “ and trim hats!” 

Then she covered her face again. Dick 
had not again asked her to marry him. 

In that moment Cordelia believed her- 
self to have reached the acme of suf- 
fering. She was to learn better. 

A knock at the door drew her up to 
an instinctive pretence of the old lofty 
composure. The boy who brought in 
the yellow envelope was the last per- 
son who ever beheld quite that old Cor- 
delia. Before his very eyes she shud- 
dered and shrank into another, under the 
blow of the message: 


“Your father died this morning at 
six o'clock.” 
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The Weavers 


A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE VOICE THROUGH THE DOOR 


HAT night Soolsby tapped at the 
7 door of the lighted laboratory of 

the Cloistered House where Lord 
Eglington was at work; opened it, peered 
in, and stepped inside. 

With a glass retort in his hand Egling- 
ton faced him. “ What’s this—what do 
you want?” he said. 

“T want to try an experiment,” an- 
swered Soolsby, grimly. 

“Ah, a scientific turn,” rejoined Eg- 
lington, coolly—looking at him narrowly, 
however. He was conscious of danger of 
some kind. 

Then for a minute neither spoke. Now 
that Soolsby had come to the moment 
for which he had waited for so many 
years, the situation was not what he had 
so often prefigured. The words he had 
chosen long ago were obliterated from 
his memory; in his ignorance of what 
had been a commonplace to Soolsby’s 
dark reflections so long, the man he 
had meant to bring low stood up be- 
fore him on his own ground, powerful 
and unabashed. 

Eglington wore a blue smock, and over 
his eyes was a green shade to protect them 
from the light, but they peered sharply 
out at the chairmaker, and were boldly 
alive to the unexpected. He was no 
physical coward—and in any case what 
reason had he for physical fear in the 
presence of this man weakened by vice 
and age? Yet ever since he was a boy 
there had existed between them an an- 
tagonism which had shown itself in many 
ways. There had ever been something 
sinister in Soolsby’s attitude to his father 
and himself. 

Eglington vaguely knew that now he 
was to face some trial of mind and nerve, 
but with great deliberation he con- 


tinued dropping liquid from a bottle into 
the glass retort he carried, his eyes, how- 
ever, watchful of his visitor, who in- 
voluntarily stared around the laboratory. 

It was fifteen years since Soolsby had 
been in this room; and then he had faced 
this man’s father with a challenge on 
his tongue such as he meant to speak 
now. The smell of the chemicals, .the 
carboys filled with acids, the queer taper- 
ing glasses with engraved measurements 
showing against the colored liquids, the 
great blue bottles, the mortars and 
pestles, the microscopic instruments—all 
brought back the far-off, acrid scene be- 
tween the late Earl and himself. Noth- 
ing had changed, except that now there 
were wires which gave out hissing sparks, 
electrical instruments invented since the 
earlier day; except that this man, gently 
dropping acids into the round white bot- 
tle upon a erystal which gave off musty 
fumes, was bolder, stronger, had more at 
stake than the other. 

Slowly Eglington moved back to put 
the retort on a long table against the 
wall, and Soolsby ‘stepped forward till 
he stood where the electric sparks were 
hissing about him. Now Eglington leaned 
against the table, poured some alcohol 
on his fingers to cleanse the acid from 
them, and wiped them with a piece of 
linen, while he looked inquiringly at 
Soolsby. Still, Soolsby did not speak. 
Eglington lit a cigarette, and took away 
the shade from his eyes. 

“ Well, now, what is your experiment ?” 
he asked, “and why bring it here? 
Didn’t you know the way to the stables— 
or the seullery ?” 

“T knew my way better here,” answered 
Soolsby, steadying himself. 

“Ah, you’ve been here often?” asked 
Eglington nonchalantly, yet feeling for 
the cause of this midnight visit. 

“Tt is fifteen years since I was here, 
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my lord. Then I came to see the Earl 
of Eglington.” 

“And so history repeats itself every 
fifteen years! You came to see the Earl 
of Eglington then; you come to see 
the Earl of Eglington-again—after fif- 
teen years!” 

“T come to speak with him that’s called 
the Earl of Eglington!” 

Eglington’s eyes half closed, as though 
the light hurt them. “ That sounds com- 
munistic, or is it pure Quakerism? I 
believe they used to call my father Friend 
Robert till he backslided. But you are 
not a Quaker, Soolsby—so why be too 
familiar! Or is it merely the way of the 
old family friend?” 

“T knew your father before you were 
born, my lord—he troosted me then.” 

“So long? And fifteen years ago— 
here?” He felt a menace, vague and pen- 
etrating. His eyes were hard and cruel. 

“Tt wasn’t a question of troost then; 
*twas one of right or wrong—naught else.” 

“ Ah—and who was right, and what 
was wrong?” 

At that moment there came a tap at 
the door leading into the living part of 
the house, and the butler entered. 

“The doctor—he has used up all his 
oxygen, my lord. He begs to know if you 
ean give him some for Mr. Claridge. Mr. 
Claridge is bad to-night.” 

A sinister smile passed over Egling- 





ton’s face. “Who brings the message, 
Garry ?” 

“ A servant—Miss Claridge’s, my lord.” 

The smile changed on Eglington’s face, 
an ironical look came into his eyes; then 
they softened a little. In a moment 
he placed a jar of oxygen in the but- 
ler’s hands. 

“My compliments to Miss Claridge, 
and I am happy to find my laboratory 
of use at last to my neighbors,” he said, 
and the door closed upon the man. 

Then he came back thoughtfully. 
Soolsby had not moved. 

“Do you know what oxygen’s for, 
Soolsby ?” he asked quizzically. 

“No, my lord—I’ve never heerd tell 
of it.” 

“Well, if you brought the top of Ben 
Lomond to the bottom of « coal-mine— 
breath to the breathless—that’s it!” 

“You’ve been doing that to Mr. Clar- 
idge, my lord?” 
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“ A little oxygen more or less makes all 
the difference to a man—it probably will 
to neighbor Claridge, Soolsby; and so I’ve 
done him a good turn.” 

A grim look passed over Soolsby’s face. 
“It’s the first, ’m thinking, my lord, and 
none too soon; and it ll be the last, I’m 
thinking, too! It’s many a year since 
this house was neighborly to that.” 

Eglington’s eyes almost closed as hi 
studied the other’s face; then he said: 
“T asked you a little while ago who was 
right and what was wrong when you 
‘ame to see my father here fifteen years 
ago. Well?” 

Suddenly a thought flashed into his 
eyes, and it seemed to course through his 
veins like some anesthetic, for he grew 
very still, and a minute passed before he 
added quietly: “ Was it a thing between 
my father and Luke Claridge? . . . There 
was trouble—well, what was it?’ All at 
onee he seemed to rise above the vague 
anxiety that possessed him, and he fin- 
gered inquiringly a long tapering glass 
of acids on the bench beside him. 
“There’s been so much mystery, and I 
suppose it was nothing, after all. What 
was it all about? Or do you know—eh? 
And if you do, where do you come in, 
Soolsby? Fifteen years ago you came to 
see my father, and now you have come 
to see me—all in the light o’ the moon, 
as it were; like a villain in a play. Ah, 
yes, you said it was to make an experi- 
ment—yet you didn’t know what oxygen 
was. It’s foolish making experiments, un- 
less you know what you are playing with, 
Soolsby. See, here are two glasses.” He 
held them up. “If I poured one into 
the other, we’d have an experiment— 
and you and I would be picked up in 
fragments and carried away in a basket. 
And that wouldn’t be a successful experi- 
ment, Soolsby.” 

“T’m not so sure of that, my lord. 
Some things would be put right then.” 

“H’m! there would be a new Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and .. .” 

“ And Claridge Pasha would come back 
from Egypt, my lord,” was the sharp 
reply. Suddenly his anger flared up, his 
hands twitched. “ You had your chance 
to be a friend to him, my lord. You 
promised her yonder at the Red Mansion 
that you would help him—him that never 
wronged you, him you always wronged, 
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and you haven’t lifted hand to help him 
in his danger. A moment since you asked 
me who was right and what was wrong. 
You shall know. If you had treated him 
right, ’d have held my peace, and kept 
mv word to her that’s gone these thirty- 
odd years. I'll hold it no more, and so I 
told Luke Claridge. I’ve been silent, but 
not for your father’s sake or yours, for he 
was as cruel as you, with no heart, and 
a conscience like a pin’s head, not big 
enough for use... . / Ay, you shall know. 
You are no more the Earl of Eglington 
than me. The Earl of Eglington is your 
elder brother, called David Claridge.” 

As Soolsby’s words poured forth pas- 
sionately, weighty, Eglington listened like 
one in a dream. Since this man entered 
the laboratory fifty reasons for his com- 
ing had flashed across his mind; he had 
prepared himself at many corners for 
defence, he had rallied every mental re- 
source, he had imagined a dozen danger- 
ous events which his father and Luke 
Claridge shared—with the balance against 
his father; but this thing was beyond all 
speculation. Yet on the instant the words 
were said he had a conviction of their 
inevitable truth. Even as they were ut- 
tered, kaleidoscopic memories rushed in, 
and David’s face, figure, personal charac- 
teristics, flashed before him. He saw, he 
felt, the likeness to his father and him- 
self; a thousand things were explained 
that could only be explained by this fatal 
fact launched at him without warning. 
It was as though, fully armed for his 
battle of life, he had suddenly been 
stripped of armor and,every weapon and 
left naked on the field. But he had the 
mind of the gamester and the true 
gamester’s self-control. He had taken 
chances so often that the tornado of ill 
luck left him standing. 

“What proof have you?” he asked, 
quietly. 

Soolsby’s explicit answer left no 
ground for doubt. He had not asked 
the question with any idea of finding gaps 
in the evidence, but rather to find if there 
were a chance for resistance, of escape, 
anywhere. The marriage certificate ex- 
isted; identification of James Fetherdon 
with his father could be established by 
Soolsby and Luke Claridge. 

Soolsby and Luke Claridge! Luke 
Claridge—he could not help but smile 
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cynically, for he was composed and cal- 
culating now. But a few minutes ago he 
had sent a jar of oxygen to keep Luke 
Claridge alive! No doubt, even now, 
the oxygen was being administered to 
Luke Claridge. But for it one enemy 
to his career, to his future, would be 
gone. He did not shrink from the 
thought. jorn a gentleman, there was 
in him some degenerate characteristics 
which heart could not drown or temper- 
ament refine. Selfishness was inwoven 
with every fibre of his nature. 

Now, as he stood with eyes fixed on 
Soolsby, the world seemed to narrow 
down to this laboratory. It was a 
vacuum where sensation was suspended 
and the million facts of ordinary exist- 
ence disappeared into inactivity. There 
was a fine sense of proportion in it all. 
Only the bare essential things that con- 
cerned him remained: David Claridge 
was the Earl of Eglington, this man be- 
fore him knew, Luke Claridge knew: and 
there was one thing yet to know! When 
he spoke his voice showed no excitement; 
the tones were even, colorless. 

“ Does he know?” In these words he 
acknowledged that he believed the tale 
that had been told him. 

Soolsby had expected a different at- 
titude; he was not easier in mind be- 
cause his story had not been challenged. 
He blindly felt working in the man be- 
fore him a powerful mind, more power- 
ful because it faced the truth unflinch- 
ingly; but he knew that this did not mean 
calm acceptance of the consequences. 
He, not Eglington, was dazed and em- 
barrassed, was not equal to the situation. 
He moved uneasily, changed his position. 

“ Does he know?” Eglington question- 
ed again, quietly. There was no need 
for Eglington to explain who he was. 

“ Of course he does not know I said 
so. If he knew, do you think he’d be in 
Egypt and you here, my lord?” 

Eglington was very quiet. His intel- 
leet more than his passions were now 
at work. 

“T am not sure. You never can tell. 
This might not mean much to him. He 
has got his work cut out; he wasn’t 
brought up to this. What he has done 
is in line with the life he has lived as a 
pious Quaker. What good would it do 
to bring him back? I have been brought 
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up to it, I am used to it, I have worked 
things out ‘ according to the state of life 
to which I was called.’ Take what I’ve 
always had away from me, and I am crip- 
pled; give him what he never had, and 
it doesn’t work into his scheme. It would 
do him no good and me harm— Where’s 
the use? Besides, I am still my father’s 
son. Don’t you see, Soolsby, how un- 
reasonable you are? Luke Claridge was 


right. He knew that he and his be- 
longed to a different sphere. He didn’t 
speak. Why do you speak now after all 


these years when we are all set in our 
grooves? It’s silly to disturb us, Soolsby.” 

The voice was low, persuasive, and 
searching; the mind was working as it 
had never worked before, to achieve an 
end by peaceful means, when war seemed 
so perilous and the issue so certain 
against him. And all the time he was 
fascinated by the fact that Soolsby’s 
hand was within a few inches of a live 
electric wire, which, if he touched, would 
probably complete “the experiment” he 
had come to make; and what had been 
the silence of a generation would con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

For minutes he had watched Soolsby’s 
hand near the wire—had watched as he 
talked, and his talk was his argument for 
non-interference against warning the man 
who had come to destroy him and his 
career. Why had Fate placed that hand 
so near the wire there? Why should he 
intervene? It would never have crossed 
his mind to do Soolsby harm, yet here, 
as the man’s arm was stretched out to 
strike him, Fate set up a hazard, offered 
an eseape. Luke Claridge was stricken 
with paralysis, no doubt would die; 
Soolsby alone stood in his way. 

“You see, Soolsby, it has gone on too 
long,” he added, in a low, penetrating 
tone. “It would be a crime to alter 
things now. Give him an earldom, and 
his work in Egypt goes to pieces; he will 
be spoiled for all he wants to do. I’ve 
got my faults, but, on the whole, I’m 
useful, and I play my part here, as I 
was born to it, as well as most. Anyhow, 
it’s no robbery for me to have what has 
been mine by every right except the ac- 
cident of being born after him. I think 
you'll see that you will do a good thing 
to let it all be. Luke Claridge, if he 
was up and well, wouldn’t thank you for 








it—have you got any right to give him 
trouble too? . . . Besides, I’ve saved his 
life to-night, and... and perhaps | 
might save yours, Soolsby—if it was 
in danger.” 

Soolsby’s hand had moved slightly. It 
was only an inch from the wire. Eg- 
lington’s fingers touched a key gently, 
and the spluttering stopped—he could 
not bear the hissing fire. But the wire 
was still alive with power. For an in- 
stant the room was terribly still. 

An instant, and it might be too late— 
an instant, and Soolsby would be gone. 
Eglington watched the hand which had 
been resting on the table turn slowly 
over to the wire. Why should he inter- 
vene? Was it his business? This thing 
was not his doing—Destiny had laid the 
train of circumstance and accident, and 
who was stronger than Destiny? In spite 
of himself his eyes fixed themselves on 
Soolsby’s hand. It was but a_hair’s 
breadth from the wire. The end would 
come now. 

Suddenly a voice was heard outside the 
door. “ Eglington!” it called. 

Soolsby started, his hand drew spas- 
modically away from the wire, and he 
stepped back quickly. 

Destiny had decided. 

The door opened and Hylda entered. 

“Mr. Claridge is dead, Eglington,” 
she said. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“Tt OWE YOU NOTHING ” 


 yyeemee the grave under the willow- 
tree another grave had been made. 
It was sprinkled with the fallen leaves 
of autumn. In the Red Mansion Faith’s 
delicate figure moved forlornly among 
relics of an austere, beloved figure van- 
ished from the apricot-garden and the 
primitive simplicity of wealth combined 
with narrow thought. 

Since her father’s death, the bereaved 
girl had been occupied by matters of law 
and business, by affairs of the estate; 
but the first pressure was over, long let- 
ters had been written to David which 
might never reach him; and now, when 
the strain was withdrawn, the gentle 
mind was lost in the gray mist of suffer- 
ing, in which there was no demonstration, 
no abandonment of feeling. The old 
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Elders came and went now and then— 
Elder Fairley, Elder Meacham, and oth- 
ers — benign, soothing, and composed; 
but none had brought any real comfort 
io her. Indeed, she shrank from the old 
Meeting-house and the watchful, deco- 
rously inquisitive eyes and well-balanced 
emotions there. In Hamley there were 
two before all in whom she had comfort 
and help—in Lady Eglington and in the 
old chairmaker on the hill. To both she 
was drawn, and of an afternoon or eve- 
ning one or the other was to be seen in 
the long high-wainscoted room where a 
great fire burned, or in the fruitless 
garden where the breeze stirred the leaf- 
less branches. 

Almost as deep a quiet brooded in the 
Cloistered House as in the home where 
mourning enjoined movement in a minor 
key. Hylda had not recovered wholly 
from the illness which had stricken her 
down on that day in London when she 
had sought news of David from Egling- 
ton, at such cost to her peace and health 
and happiness! For weeks she had been 
ill with fever, then had come her slow 
convalescence in Hamley, and long days 
of loneliness in which Eglington seemed 
to retreat farther and farther from her 
inner life. Inquiries had poured in from 
friends in town, many had asked to come 
and see her; flowers came every day from 
one or two who loved her benignly, like 
Lord Windlehurst; and now and then she 
had some cheerful friend with her who 
eared for music or could sing; and then 
for a day or two the old home rang with 
music; but she was alone through most 
days, and Eglington was kept in town 
by official business for several days each 
week. She did not gain strength as 
quickly as she ought to have done, and 
this was what brought the Duchess of 
Snowdon down on a special mission one 
day of early November. 

Ever since the night she had announced 
Luke Claridge’s death to Eglington, had 
discovered Soolsby with him, had seen the 
look in her husband’s face and caught 
the tension of the moment on which she 
had broken, she had been haunted and 
disturbed by a hovering sense of trouble. 
What had Soolsby been doing in the 
laboratory at that time of night? What 
was the cause of this secret meeting? All 
Hamley knew—she had long known—how 
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Luke Claridge had held the Cloistered 
House in abhorrence, and she knew 
also that Soolsby worshipped David and 
Faith, and, whatever the cause of the 
family antipathy, championed it. She was 
conscious of a shadow somewhere, and 
behind it all was the name of David’s 
father, James Fetherdon. That last 
afternoon when she had talked with him, 
and he had told her of his life, she had 
recalled the name as one she had seen 
or heard, and it had floated into her mind 
at last that she had seen it among the 
papers and letters of the late Countess. 
As the look in Eglington’s face the night 
she came upon him and Soolsby in the 
laboratory haunted her, so the look in her 
own face had haunted Soolsby. 

Her voice announcing Luke Claridge’s 
death had suddenly opened up a new 
situation to Soolsby. It stunned him, 
and afterwards, as he saw Hylda with 
Faith in the apricot-garden, or walking 
in the great garden of the Cloistered 
House hour after hour alone or with her 
maid, he became vexed by a problem 
greater than had yet perplexed him. It 
was one thing to turn Eglington out of 
his lands and home and title; it was an- 
other thing to strike this beautiful being, 
whose smile had won him from the first, 
whose voice, had he but known, had saved 
his life. Perhaps the truth in some dim 
way was conveyed to him, for he came 
to think of her a little as he thought 
of Faith. 

Since the moment when he had left the 
laboratory and made his way to the Red 
Mansion, he and Eglington had never 
met face to face; and he avoided a meet- 
ing. He was not a blackmailer, he had 
no personal wrongs to avenge, he had not 
sprung the bolt of secrecy for evil ends; 
and when he saw the possible results of 
his disclosure, he was unnerved. His 
mind had seen one thing only—the rights 
of “Our Man, the Egyptian,” the wrong 
that had been done him and his mother; 
but now he saw how the sword of justice 
which he had kept by his hand these 
many years would cut both ways. His 
mind was troubled, too, that he had 
spoken while yet Luke Claridge lived, 
and so broken his word to Mercy Clar- 
idge. If he had but waited till the old 
man died—but one brief half-hour—his 
pledge would have been kept. Nothing 
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had worked out wholly as he expected. 
The heavens had not fallen. The 
“second-best lordship” still came and 
went, the wheels went round as usual. 
There was no change; yet, as he sat in 
his hut and looked down into the grounds 
of the Cloistered House, he kept saying 
to himself: 

“Tt had to be told. It’s for my lord 
now. He knows the truth—I’ll wait and 
see. It’s for him—him to do right by 
Our Man that’s beyond and away.” 

The logie and fairness of this position, 
reached after much thinking, comforted 
him. He had done his duty so far. If in 
the end the “second-best lordship” fail- 
ed to do his part, hid the truth from the 
light, refused to do right by his half- 
brother the true Earl, then would be time 
to act again. Also he waited for word 
out of Egypt; and he had a superstitious 
belief that David would return—that any 
day might see him entering the door of 
the Red Mansion. 

Eglington himself was haunted by a 
spectre which touched his elbow by day 
and said, “ You are not the Earl of Eg- 
lington,” and at night laid a clammy 
finger on his forehead, waking him, and 


whispering in his ear, “If Soolsby had 
touched the wire, all would now be well!” 
And as deep as thought and feeling in 
him lay, he felt that Fate had tricked 


him—Fate and Hylda. If Hylda had 
not come at that imstant, the chair- 
maker’s hut on the hill would be empty. 
Why had not Soolsby told the world the 
truth since? Was the man waiting to 
see what course he himself would take? 
Had the old chairmaker perhaps writ- 
ten the truth to the Egyptian—to his 
brother David! 

The thought irritated every nerve in 
him. His brother! No note of kindness 
or kinship or blood stirred in him. If, 
before, he had had antagonism and innate 
envy and a dark, hovering jealousy, he 
had a black repugnance now—the an- 
tipathy of the lesser to the gveater nature, 
of the man in the wrong to the man in 
the right. 

And behind it all was the belief that 
his wife had set David above him—by 
how much or in what fashion he did 
not stop to consider; but it made him 
desire that death and the desert would 
swallow up his father’s son and leave 


no trace behind. Policy? His work in 
the Foreign Office now had but one policy 
so far as Egypt was concerned. The 
active sophistry in him made him aid- 
vocate non-intervention in Egyptian af- 
fairs as diplomatic wisdom, though it was 
but personal purpose; and he almost con- 
vinced himself that he was acting from 
a national standpoint. Kaid and Clar- 
idge Pasha pursued their course of con- 
quest and civilization in the Soudan, and 
who could tell what danger might not 
bring forth? Last time the English 
crusader had barely escaped; this time- 

if Soolsby only held his peace yet a while! 

Did Faith know? Luke Claridge was 
gone without speaking, but had Sools- 
by told Faith? How he had watched 
the faces round him at Luke Clar- 
idge’s funeral, to see if they betrayed 
any knowledge! 

Anxious days had followed that night 
in the laboratory. How had his bound- 
less egotism widened that chasm be- 
tween Hylda and himself which had 
been made on the day when she fell 
ill in London, with Lacey’s letter in her 
hand! It had not grown less in the 
weeks that followed. He nursed a griev- 
ance which had, so far as he knew, no 
foundation in fact; he was vaguely 
jealous of a man thousands of miles away; 
he was not certain how far Hylda had 
pierced the disguise of sincerity which 
he himself had always worn, or how far 
she understood him. He thought that 
she shrank from what she had seen of 
his real self, much or little, and he was 
conscious of so many gifts and abilities 
and attractive personal qualities that he 
felt a sense of injury. Yet what would 
his position be without her? Suppose 
David should return and take the es- 
tates and titles, and suppose that she 
should close her hand upon her fortune 
and leave him, where would he be? 

He thought of all this as he sat in his 
room at the Foreign Office and looked 
over St. James’s Park, his day’s work 
done. He was suddenly seized by a new- 
born anxiety, for he had been so jong 
used to the open purse and the unchecked 
stream of gold, had taken it so» much as 
a matter of course, as not to realize the 
possibility of its being withdrawn. He 
was conscious of a kind of meanness and 
ugly sordidness in the suggestion, but the 
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stake—his future, his career, his position 
in the world—was too high to allow him 
to be too chivalrous. His sense of the 
real facts was perverted. He said to him- 
self that he must be practical. 

Moved by the new thought, he seized 
a time-table and looked up the trains. 
He had been ten days in town, receiving 
every morning a little note from Hylda 
telling of what she had done each day; 
a calm, dutiful, affectionate note, writ- 
ten without pretence, and out of a wom- 
anly affection with which she surrounded 
the man who, it seemed once—such a lit- 


tle while ago—must be all in all to her}, 


She had no element of pretence in her. 
What she could give she gave freely, and 
it was just what it appeared to be. He 
had taken it all as his due, with an under- 
lying belief that if he chose to make love 
to her again, he could blind her to all 
else in the world. Hurt vanity and ego- 
tism and jealousy had prevented him 
from luring her back to that fine at- 
mosphere in which he had hypnotized 
her so few years ago. But suddenly, as 
he watched the swans swimming in the 
pond below, a new sense of approaching 
loss, all that Hylda had meant in his 
march and progress, came upon him; and 
he hastened to return to Hamley. 


In an hour he was on his way. He had 
not telegraphed for any one to meet him. 
Getting out. of the train at Heddington, 
he made up his mind to walk home by the 
road that David had taken on his return 
from Egypt, and he left word at the sta- 
tion that he would send for his luggage. 

His first objective was Soolsby’s hut, 
and, long before he reached it, dark- 
ness had fallen. From a light shining 
through the erack of the blind he knew 
that Soolsby was at home. He opened 
the door and entered without knock- 
ing. Soolsby was seated at a table, a 
map and a newspaper spread out before 
him. Egypt and David, always David 
and Egypt! 

Soolsby got to his feet slowly, his eyes 
fixed inquiringly on his visitor. 

“T didn’t knock,” said Eglington, tak- 
ing off his overcoat and reaching for a 
chair; then added, as he seated himself, 
“ Better sit down, Soolsby.” 

After a moment he continued, “Do 
you mind my smoking?” 
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Soolsby shook his head and sat down 
again. He watched Eglington light his 
cigar and stretch out his hands to the 
wood fire with an air of comfort. 

A silence followed. Eglington appeared 
to forget the other’s presence and to oc- 
cupy himself with thoughts that glim- 
mered in the fire. 

At last Soolsby said moodily, “ What 
have you come for, my lord?” 

“Oh, I am my lord still, am I?’ Ee- 
lington returned, lazily. “Is it a genea- 
logical tree you are studying there?” He 
pointed to the map. 

“T’ve studied your family tree with 
care, as you should know, my lord; and 
a map of Egypt ”—he tapped the parch- 
ment before him—“ goes well with it. 
And see, my lord, Egypt concerns you 
too—Lord Eglington is there, and ’tis 
time he was returning—ay, ’tis time!” 

There was a baleful look in Soolsby’s 
eyes. Whatever he might think, what- 
ever considerations might arise at other 
times, a sinister feeling came upon him 
when Eglington was with him. 

“And, my lord,” he went on, “I’d be 
glad to know that you’ve sent for him 
and told him the truth.” 

“Have you?” Eglington flicked the 
ash from his cigar, speaking coolly. 

Soolsby looked at him with his honest 
blue eyes aflame, and answered deliberate- 
ly: “I was not for taking your place, 
my lord. ’Twas my duty to tell you, but 
the rest was between you and the Earl 
of Eglington.” 

“That was thoughtful of you, Soolsby. 
And Miss Claridge ?” 

“T told you that night, my lord, that 
only her father and myself knew; and 
what was then is now.” 

A look of relief stole across Egling- 
ton’s face. “Of course—of course. 
These things need a lot of thought, Sools- 
by. One must act with care—no haste, 
no flurry, no mistakes.” : 

“T would not wait too long, my lord, 
or be too careful.” There was a menace 
in the tone. 

“But if you go at things blind, you’re 
likely to hurt where you don’t mean to 
hurt. When you’re mowing in a field 
by a schoolhouse, you must look out for 
the children asleep in the grass. Some- 
times the longest way round is the short- 
est way home.” 
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“Do you mean to do it or not, my lord? 
I’ve left it to you as a gentleman.” 

“Tt’s going to 
think, Soolsby. there 
in Egypt ’—he pointed again to the map 

“ doesn’t thank me for the information. 
Suppose he says no, and—” 

“Right’s right. Give him the chance, 
my lord. How can you know unless you 
tell him the truth ?”’ 

“Do you like living, Soolsby ?” 

“ Do you want to kill me, my lord?’ 

There was an evil look in Eglington’s 
“ But want 


, 


than 
out 


upset 
Suppose he 


more you 


face. answer me: do you 

to live?’ 
“T want to live long enough to see the 

Earl of Eglington in his own house.” 
“Well, I’ve made that possible. 


other night 


The 
when you were telling me 
your little story, you were near sending 
yourself into eternity—as near as I am 
knocking this ash off my cigar.” His lit- 
tle finger almost touched the ash. “ Your 
hand was as near touching a wire charged 
with death. It would have been 
better for me if you had gone; but I shut 
off the electricity. hadn’t 

could I It would 
have Providence did 
You owe me some- 


I saw it. 


Suppose I 
blamed ? 
accident. 
not intervene; I did. 
thing, Soolsby.” 
Soolsby stared at him almost blindly 
for a moment. A mist was before his 
but through the mist, though he 
saw nothing of this scene in which he now 


have been 


been an 


eyes; 


was, he saw the laboratory, and himself 
and Eglington, and 
it peered at 


called 


Eglington’s face as 
him, and, just the 
outside, eyes 
fastened on his hand. It all flashed upon 
him and he saw himself starting 
back at the sound of the voice. 

Slowly he got up now, went to the door, 
and opened it. “ My lord, it is not true,” 
he said. “You have not spoken as a 

It was my lady’s voice that 

This is my castle, my lord— 
lodge yonder.” He pointed down 
into the darkness where the lights of the 
village shone. “I owe you nothing. I 
debts. Pay yours, my lord, to 
him that’s beyond and away.” 


before 
voice Eglington’s 


now, 


gentleman. 
saved me. 
you 


pay my 
Eglington kept his countenance as he 
drew on his coat and slowly passed from 
the house. 
“T ought to have let you die, Soolsby. 
You'll think better of this soon. But it’s 


quite right to leave this matter to m« 
It may take a little time, but everything 
will come right. Justice shall be don 
Well, good night, Soolsby. You live t 
much alone—and imagination 
thing for the lonely. Good 
good night.” 

Going down the hill quietly, he said t 
himself: “ A sort of second sight—a sort 
of second sight he had about that wire 
But time is on my side, time and th 
Soudan—and ‘ The heathen in his blind 
ness. I will keep what is 
I will keep it!” 


is a bad 
night 


mine 


CHAPTER 


THE 


XXVIT 
AWAKENING 

N her heart of hearts Hylda had not 

greatly welcomed the Duchess of Snow- 
don to Hamley. There was no one whos 
friendship she prized more; but she wa 
passing through a phase of her life when 
she felt that she was better apart, finding 
her own path by those intuitions and 
perceptions which belonged to her own 
personal experience. She vaguely felt 


what all realize, sooner or later, that w: 


must live our dark hours alone. 

Yet the frank downright nature of the 
once beautiful, now faded, Duchess, the 
humorous glimmer in the pale-blue eyes, 
the droll irony and dry truth of her 
speech, appealed to Hylda, made her smile 
a warm greeting when she would rather 
have been alone. For, a few days before, 
she had begun a quest which had absorbed 
her, fascinated her. The miner, finding 
his way across the gap of a reef to pick 
up the vein of quartz at some distant 
and uncertain point, could not have been 
more lost to the world than was the young 
wife searching for a family skeleton, in 
definitely embodied in her imagination 
by the name James Fetherdon. 

Pile after pile of papers and letters 
of the late Earl and his Countess had 
passed through her hands from chaos to 
order. As she had read, hour after hour, 
the diaries of the cold blue-eyed woman, 
Sybil Eglington, who had lived without 
love of either husband or son, as they in 
turn lived without the love of each other, 
she had been overwhelmed by the revela- 
tion, far off and almost dispassionate as 
it was, of a human heart whose powers 
of expression were smothered by a shy 
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and almost awkward temperament. The 
late Countess’s letters were the unclothing 
of a heart which had never expanded to 
the eyes of those whose love would have 
made her life endeared and endearing, 
would have broken up the natural reserve 
which became at last a proud coldness 
and gave her a reputation for lack of 
feeling and friendliness which she car- 
ried to her grave. 

In the diaries which Hylda unearthed 

the Countess had died suddenly—was 
the muffled ery of a soul tortured through 
different degrees of misunderstanding 
from the vague pain of suffered indif- 
ference, of being left out of all her hus- 
band’s ealeulations, to the blank neglect 
which narrowed her life down to a tiny 
stream of duty, which grew smaller and 
smaller as her boy’s selfishness grew, 
and was finally lost in the sands. She 
had died abroad, and alone, save for 
her faithful maid, who, knowing the 
chasm that lay between her mistress and 
her lord, had brought her letters and pa- 
pers back to the Cloistered House, and 
locked them away with all the other 
papers and correspondence which the 
Countess had accumulated. 

Among these papers was a letter to the 
late Lord Eglington written the dav be- 
fore she died. In the haste and confu- 
sion ensuing on her death, the maid had 
not seen it. It had never reached his 
hands, but lay in a pocket of the dead 
woman’s writing-portfolio, which Hylda 
had explored without discovering. Only 
a few hours, however, before the Duchess 
of Snowdon came, Hylda had found again 
an empty envelope on which was written 
the name James Fetherdon. The writ- 
ing on the envelope was that of Sybil, 
Lady Eglington. 

When she discovered the envelope, a 
sense of mystery and premonition pos- 
sessed her. What was the association 
between the Countess of Eglington and 
James Fetherdon, the father of David 
Claridge? In vain she searched among 
the voluminous letters and papers, for it 
would seem that the Countess of Egling- 
ton had saved every letter she received, 
and kept copies of numberless letters 
she had written. But she had searched 
without avail—even the diaries, curiously 
frank and without reserve, never men- 
tioned the name, so far as she could find, 
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85 
though here and there were strange al- 
lusive references, hints of a trouble that 
weighed her down, phrases of exaspera- 
tion and defiance. One phrase, or the 
idea in it, was, however, much repeated 
in the diaries during the course of years, 
and towards the last almost feverishly 
emphasized: “ Why should I bear it for 
one who would bear nothing for me, for 
his sake who would do nothing for my 
sake? Is it only the mother in me, noi 
the love in me?” 

These words were haunting Hylda’s 
brain when the telegram from the Duchess 
of Snowdon came. They followed her to 
Heddington, whither she went in the car- 
riage to bring her visitor to Hamley, 
and kept repeating themselves at the back 
of her mind through the cheerful rally- 
ing of the Duchess, who spread out the 
wings of good humor and motherly free- 
dom over her. 

And, after all, it was an agreeable thing 
to be taken possession of, and “ put in 
her proper place;” as the Duchess said; 
made to understand that her own affairs 
were not so important, after all; and that 
it was far more essential to hear the 
charming gossip about the new and most 
popular Princess of Wales, or the quarrel 
between Dickens and Thackeray. Yet, 
after dinner, in the little sitting-room, 
where the Duchess, in a white gown with 
great pink bows, fitter for a girl fresh 
from Confirmation, and her cheeks with 
their fixed color, which changed only at 
the discretion of her maid, babbled of 
nothing that mattered, Hylda’s mind kept 
turning to the late Countess and the book 
of life she had left behind. 

The sitting-room had been that of the 
late Countess also, and on the wall was 
an oil-painting of her, stately and dis- 
tant and not very alluring, though the 
mouth had a sweetness which seemed un- 
able to break into a smile. 

“ What was she really like—that wasn’t 
her quite, was it?” said Hylda, at last, 
leaning her chin on the hand that held 
the ’cello she had been playing. 

“ Oh yes, it’s Sybil Eglington, my dear, 
but done in wood—and she wasn’t the 
graven image that makes her out to be. 
That’s as most people saw her; as the 
fellow that painted her saw her; but she 
had another side to her. She disapproved 
of me rather, because I was squeezing 
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the orange dry, and trying to find yester- 
day’s roses in to-morrow’s garden. But 
she didn’t shut her door in my face—it’s 
hard to do that to a Duchess; which is 
one of the few advantages of living naked 
in the street as it were, with only the 
strawberry leaves to clothe you. No, 
Sybil Eglington was a woman who never 
had her chance—your husband’s forebears 
were difficult, my dear. They didn’t ex- 
actly draw you out. She needed drawing 
out; and her husband drove her back into 
her corner, where she sulked rather till 
she died—died alone at Wiesbaden, with 
a German doctor, a stray curate, and a 
stuttering maid to wish her bon voyage. 
Yet I fancy she went glad enough, for 
she had no memories—not even an affaire 
to repent of, and to cherish. La, la! she 
wasn’t so stupid, Sybil there, and she was 
an ornament to her own sex and the de- 
spair of the other. His Serene Highness 
Heinrich of Saxe-Gunden fancied the 
task of breaking that ice, and he was an 
adept and an Apollo, but it broke his 
reputation instead. No doubt she is hap- 
py now—I shall probably never see!” 

In spite of the poignant nature of the 
talk, Hylda could not but smile at the 
last words. 

“Don’t despair,” she rejoined; “one 
star differeth from another star in glory, 
but that is no reason why they should 
not be on visiting terms.” 

“My dear, you may laugh—you may 
laugh, but I am sixty-five, and I am not 
laughing at the idea of what company 
I may be obliged to keep presently. In 
any ease I’m sure I shall not be com- 
fortable. If I’m where she is, I shall be 
dull; if I’m where her husband is, I'll 
have no reputation, and if there is one 
thing I want, it is a spotless reputa- 
tion—sometime.” 

Hylda laughed—the manner and the 
voice were so droll—but her face sad- 
dened too, and her big eyes with the 
drooping lashes looked up pensively at the 
portrait of her husband’s mother. 

“Was it ever a happy family—or a 
lucky family?” she asked. 

“Tt’s lucky now, and it ought to be 
happy now,” was the meaning reply. 

Hylda made no answer, but caught the 
strings of the ’cello lightly, and shook her 
head reprovingly, with a smile meant to 
be playful. For a moment she played, 













humming to herself, and then the Duchess 
touched the hand that was drawing the 

bow softly across the strings. She had 

behind her garishness a gift for sym- 

pathy and a keen intuition and delicacy 

and allusiveness. She knew what to say 

and what to leave unsaid when her heart 

was moved. 

“My darling,” she said now, “you ar 
not quite happy; but that is beeause you 
don’t allow yourself to get well. You’v 
never recovered from your attack last 
summer; and you won’t until you com 
out into the world again and see people. 
This autumn you ought to have been at 
Homburg or at Aix, where you’d take a 
little cure of waters and a great deal of 
cure of people. You were born to bask 
in friendship and the sun, and to draw 
from the world as much as you give it, a 
little from many, for all you give in re- 
turn. Because, dearest, you are a very 
agreeable person, with enough wit and 
humanity to make it worth the world’s 
while to conspire to make you do what 
will give it most pleasure, and let your- 
self get most—and that’s why I’ve come.” 

“ What a person of importance I am!” 
answered Hylda, with a laugh that was 
far from mirthful, though she caught the 
plump, wrinkled little hand of the Duchess 
and pressed it. “ But really I’m getting 
well here fast—I’m very strong again. 
It is so restful, and one’s days go by 
so quietly.” 

“Yet, I’m not sure that it’s rest you 
want—I don’t think it is. You want 
tonics—men and women and things. 
Monte Carlo would do you a world of 
good—I’d go with you. Eglington gam- 
bles here ”—she watched Hylda closely— 
“ why shouldn’t you gamble there?” 

“Eglington gambles?” Hylda’s face 
took on a frightened look, then it clear- 
ed again, and she smiled. “Oh, of 
course, with international affairs, you 
mean. Well, I must stay here and be 
the crounier.” 

“Nonsense! .Eglington is his own 
croupier. Besides, he is so much in Lon- 
don, and you so much here. You sit with 
the distaff; he throws the dice.” 

Hylda’s lips tightened a little. Her 
own inner life, what Eglington was to 
her or she to Eglington, was for the ears 
of no human being, however friendly. 
She had seen little of him of late, but 
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in one sense that had been a relief, 
though she would have done anything 
to make that feeling impossible. His 
rather precise courtesy and consideration 
when he was with her emphasized the 
distance between “ the first fine careless 
rapture” and this gray quiet. And, 
strange to say, though in the first four 
years since the Cairo days and deeds, 
Egypt seemed an infinite space away, and 
David a distant, almost legendary figure, 
now Egypt seemed but beyond the door- 
as though, opening it, she would stand 
near him who represented the best of all 
that she might be capable of thinking. In 
Hamley, where David had lived, and in 
touch with the spring and source of his 
power; in these simple surroundings where 
profound laws of life were working them- 
selves out beyond the region of experi- 
ment—her husband’s laboratory seemed a 
discord in the harmony—here she had 
kept her eyes vigilant for the hour when 
she might serve David in the time of his 
need, as she had vowed. Yet all the time 
she longed for Eglington to come and 
say one word which would be like touch- 
ing the lever of the sluice-gates of her 
heart, to let out the flood. As the space 
grew between her and Eglington, her spirit 
trembled, she shrank back, because sh 
saw that sea to which she was drifting. 

As she did not answer the last words 
of the Duchess, the latter said presently, 
“ When do you expect Eglington ?” 

“Not till the week-end—it is a busy 
week with him,” Hylda answered; then 
added hastily, though she had not thought 
of it till this moment, “I shall probably 
go up to town with you to-morrow.” 

She did not know that Eglington was 
already in the house, and had given orders 
to the butler that she was not to be 
informed of his arrival for the present. 

“Well, if you get that far, will you 
come with me to the Riviera, or to 
Florence, or Sicily—or Cairo?” the other 
asked, adjusting her gold-brown wig with 
her babyish hands. 

Cairo! Cairo! A light shot up into 
Hylda’s eyes. The Duchess had spoken 
without thought, but as she spoke she 
watched the sudden change in Hylda. 
What did it mean? Cairo—-why should 
Cairo have waked her so? Suddenly she 
recalled certain vague references of Lord 
Windlehurst, and for the first time she 





associated Hylda with Claridge Pasha in 
a way which might mean much, account 
for much, in this life she was leading. 

“Perhaps! Perhaps!” answered Hylda, 
abstractedly, after a moment. 

The Duchess got to her feet. She had 
made progress. She would let her med- 
icine work. 

“T’m going to bed, my dear—I’m sixty- 
five, and I take my sleep when I can get 
it. Think it over—Sicily—Cairo!” 

She left the room, saying to herself 
that Eglington was a fool, and that danger 
was ahead. “But I hold a red light— 
poor darling!” she said aloud, as she 
went up the stairease. She did not know 
that Eglington, standing in a deep door- 
way, heard her, and seized upon the words 
eagerly and suspiciously, and turned them 
over in his mind. 

Below, at the desk where Eglington’s 
mother used to write, Hylda sat with a 
bundle of letters before her. For some 
moments she opened, glanced through 
them, and put them aside. Presently 
she sat back in her chair, thinking- 
her mind was invaded by the last 
words of the Duchess; and somehow 
they kept repeating themselves with the 
words in the late Countess’s diary, “ Js 
it only the mother in me, not the love in 
me?” Mechanically her hand moved over 
the portfolio of the late Countess, and it 
involuntarily felt in one of its many 
pockets. Her hand came upon a letter. 
This had remained when the others had 
been taken out. It was addressed to the 
late Earl, and was open. She hesitated a 
moment, then with a strange premonition 
and a tightening of her heart-strings, she 
spread it out—and read it. 

At first she could searcely see for the 
mist in her eyes; but presently her sight 
cleared, and she read quickly, her cheeks 
burning with excitement, her heart thrill- 
ing violently. The letter was the last 
expression of a disappointed and barren 
life. The slow stammering tongue of an 
almost silent existence had found the 
fulness of speech. The fountains of the 
great deep had been broken up, and Sybil 
Fglington’s repressed emotions, unde- 
veloped passions, tortured by mortal 
sufferings, and refined and vitalized by 
the atmosphere blown in upon her last 
hours from the hereafter, were set free, 
given voice and power at last. 
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The letter reviewed the life she had 
lived with her husband during twenty- 
odd years, reproved herself for not speak- 
ing out and telling him his faults at the 
beginning, and for drawing in upon her- 
self, when she might have compelled him 
to a truer understanding; and when all 
that was said, called him to such an ac- 
count as only the dying might make—the 
irrevocable, disillusionizing truth which 
may not be altered, the poignant record 
of failure and its causes. 

“...I1 eould not talk well, I never 
could, as a girl,” the letter ran; “ and you 
could talk like one inspired, and so spe- 
ciously, so overwhelmingly, that I felt I 
eould say nothing in disagreement, not 
anything but assent; while all the time I 
felt how hollow was so much you said— 
a cloak of words to cover up the real 
thought behind. Before J knew the truth, 
I felt the shadow of secrecy in your life. 
When you talked most, I felt you most 
secretive, and the feeling slowly closed 
the door upon all frankness and sympathy 
and open speech from me. I was always 
shy, and self-conscious, and self-centred, 
and thought little of myself; and I needed 
deep love and confidence and encourage- 
ment to give out what was in me. I gave 
nothing out, nothing to you that you 
wanted, or sought for, or needed. You 
were complete, self-contained. Harry, 
my beloved babe Harry, helped at first; 
but as the years went on he too began to 
despise me for my little intellect and slow 
intelligence, and he grew to be like you 
in all things—and secretive too, though 
I tried so hard to be to him what a mother 
should be. Oh, Bobby, Bobby—I used to 
call you that in the days before we were 
married, and I will call you that now 
when all is over and done—why did you 
not tell me all? Why did you not tell me 
that my boy, my baby Harry, was not 
your only child, that there had been an- 
other wife, and that your eldest son was 
alive, and heir to all! 

“T know all—I have known all for 
years. The clergyman who married you 
to Mercy Claridge was a distant relative 
of my mother’s, and before he died he 
told me. When you married her, he knew 
you only as James Fetherdon, but years 
afterwards he saw and recognized you. 
He held his peace then, but at last he 
came to me. And I did not speak. I 





was not strong enough, nor good enough, 
to face the trouble of it all. I could not 
endure the scandal—to see my own son 
take the second place—he is so brilliant 
and able and unscrupulous, like your- 
self; but, oh, so sure of winning a 
great place in the world, surer than 
yourself ever was, he is so ecaleulating 
and determined and ambitious! And 
though he loves me little, as he loves you 
little too, yet he is my son, and for what 
he is we are both responsible, one way or 
another; and I had not the courage to 
give him the second place, and the 
Quaker, David Claridge, the first place. 
Why Luke Claridge, his grandfather, 
chose the course he did does not concern 
me, no more than why you chose secrecy, 
and kept your own first-born legitimate 
son, of whom you might well be proud, 
a stranger to you and his rights all these 
years. Ah, Eglington, you never knew 
what love was, you never had a heart— 
experiment, subterfuge, secrecy, ‘ reaping 
where you had not sowed, and gathering 
where you had not strawed!’ 

“T shall be gone in a few hours—I feel 
it; but before I go I must try to do right 
and to warn you. I have had such bad 
dreams about you and about Harry— 
they haunt me—that I am sure you will 
suffer terribly, will have some awful 
tragedy, unless you undo what was done 
long ago, and tell the truth to the world, 
and give your titles and estates where 
they truly belong. Near to death, seeing 
how little life is, and how much right 
is in the end, I am sure that I was wrong 
in holding my peace; for Harry cannot 
prosper with this black thing behind him, 
and you cannot die happy if you smother 
up the truth. Night after night I have 
dreamed of you in your laboratory, a 
vague, dark, terrifying dream of you 
in that laboratory which I have always 
hated. It has always seemed to me the 
place where some native evil and cruelty 
in your blood worked out its will. I 
know I am an ignorant woman, with no 
brain, but God has given me clear sight 
at the last, and the things I see are 
true things, and I must warn you. Re- 
member that... .” 

The letter ended there. She had been 
interrupted or seized with illness, and had 
never finished it; and a few hours after- 
wards had died; and the letter was now 
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THE 


for the first time read by her whom it 
most concerned, into whose heart and soul 
the words she wrote sank with an im- 
mitigable pain and agonized amazement. 
A few moments with this death-document 
had transformed Hylda’s life. 

Her husband and—and David—were 
sons of the same father; and the name 
she bore, the home in which she was liv- 
ing. the estates the title carried, were not 
her husband’s, but another’s—David’s. 
She fell back in her chair, white and 
faint, but with a great effort conquered 
the swimming weakness which blinded 
her. Sons of the same father! The 
past flashed before her, the strange 
likeness she had observed, the trick of 
the head, the laugh, the swift gesture, 
the something in the voice. She shud- 
dered as she had done in reading the 
letter. 3ut related only in name, in 
some distant, irreconcilable way—in a 
way which did not warrant the sudden 
scarlet flush that flooded her face. Pres- 
ently she recovered herself. She—what 
did she suffer compared with her who 
wrote this revelation of a lifetime of pain, 
of bitter and torturing knowledge! She 
looked up at the picture on the wall, at 
the still, proud, emotionless face, the con- 
ventional, uninspired personality, behind 
which no one had seen, which had ago- 
nized alone till the last. With what 
tender yet pitiless hand had she laid 
bare the lives of her husband and 
her son! How had the neglected moth- 
er told the bitter truth of him to 
whom she had given birth! “So bril- 
liant and able—and unscrupulous, like 
yourself ; but, oh, sure of winning a great 
place in the world . . . so calculating and 
determined and ambitious. . . . That 
laboratory which I have alwags hated. It 
has always seemed to me the place where 
some native evil and cruelty in your blood 
worked out its will... .” 

With a deep-drawn sigh Hylda said to 
herself: “ And if I were dying to-morrow, 
would I say that? She loved them so— 
at first must have loved them so; and yet 
this at the last! And I—oh, no, no, no!” 
She looked at the photograph of Egling- 
ton on the table near, touched it caress- 
ingly, and added, with a sob in her voice, 
“Oh, Harry, no, it is not true. It is not 
native evil and cruelty in your blood. It 
has all been a mistake. You will do right. 
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We will do right, Harry. You will suf- 
fer, it will hurt, the lesson will be hard— 
to give up what has meant so much to 
you; but we will work it out together, 
you and I, my boy dear. Oh, say that we 
shall, that “4 

She suddenly grew silent. A tremor 
ran through her, she became conscious of 
his presence near her, and turned as 
though he were behind her. There was 
nothing. Yet she felt him near, and, as 
she did so, the soul-deep feeling with 
which she had spoken to the photograph 
fled. Why was it that so often when 
absent from him her imagination helped 
her to make excuses for him, inspired her 
to press the real truth out of sight, and 
to make believe that he was worthy of a 
love which, but through some inner fault 
of her own, might be his altogether, and 
all the love of which he was capable 
might be hers? 

She felt him near her, and the feelings 
possessing her a moment before slowly 
chilled and sank away. Instinctively her 
eyes glanced towards the door. She saw 
the handle turn, and she slipped the letter 
inside the portfolio again. 

The door opened briskly now, and Eg- 
lington entered with what his enemies in 
the press had called his “ professional 
smile ”’—a criticism which had angered 
his wife, chiefly because it was so near 
the truth. He smiled, because a smile to 
him was part of his equipment, and was 
for any one at any time that suited him. 

Her eyes met his, and he noted in her 
something that he had never seen before. 
Something had happened—the Duchess of 
Snowdon was in the house; had it any- 
thing to do with her? Had she made 
trouble? There was trouble enough with- 
out her. He came forward, took Hylda’s 
hand and kissed it, then kissed her on the 
cheek. As he did so she laid a hand on 
his arm with a sudden impulse, and 
pressed it. Though his presence had 
chilled the high emotions of a few mo- 
ments before, yet she had to break to him 
a truth which would hurt him, dismay 
him, rob his life of so much that helped 
it; and a sudden protective, maternal 
sense was roused in her, reached out to 
shelter him as he faced his loss, and the 
eall of duty. 

“You have just come?” she said, in a 
voice that, to herself, seemed far away. 
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“JT have been here some hours,” he 
answered. 

Secrecy again—always the thing that 
had chilled the dead woman, and laid a 
cold hand upon herself—“J felt the 
shadow of secrecy in your life. When 
you talked most I felt you most secretive, 
and the feeling closed the door upon all 
frankness and sympathy and open speech 
in me.” 

“Why did you not see me—dine with 
me?” she asked. “ What can the servants 
think?” Even in such a crisis the little 
things had place—habit strikes its note 
in the presence of all tragedies. 

“You had the Duchess of Snowdon, 
and we are not precisely congenial; be- 
sides, I had much to do in the laboratory 
—IlI’m working for that new explosive of 
which I told you. There’s fame and for- 
tune in it, and I’m on the way. I feel 
it coming ”—his eyes sparkled a little. 
“T made it right with the servants; so 
don’t be apprehensive.” 

“T have not seen you for nearly a week. 
It doesn’t seem—friendly.” 

“Politics and science are stern mas- 
ters,” he answered, gayly. 

“They leave little time for your mis- 
tress,” she answered, meaningly. 

“Who is my mistress?” he asked, 
keenly. 

“Well, I am not greatly your wife,” 
she rejoined. “I have the dregs of your 
life. I help you—I am allowed to help 
you—so little, to share so little in the 
things that matter to you.” 

“ Now, that’s imagination and misun- 
derstanding,” he rejoined. “ It has help- 
ed immensely your being such a figure 
in society, and entertaining so much, 
and being so popular—at any rate until 
very lately.” 

“T do not misunderstand,” she answer- 
ed, gravely. “I do not share your real 
life. I do not help you where your brain 
works, in the plans and purposes and 
hopes that lie behind all that you do—- 
oh yes, I know your ambitions and what 
positions you are aiming for; but there 
is something more than that. There is 
the object of it all, the pulse of it— 
the machinery down, down deep in your 
being that drives it all. Oh, I am 
not a child. I have some intellect, and 
I want—I want that we should work 
it out together.” 





In spite of all that had come and gone, 
in spite of the dead mother’s words and 
all her own convictions, seeing trouble 
coming upon him, she wanted to make 
one last effort for what might save their 
lives—her life—from shipwreck in the 
end. If she failed now, she foresaw a 
bitter, cynical figure working out his 
life with a narrowing soul, a_ hard 
spirit unrelieved by the-softening in- 
fluence of a great love—even yet the 
woman in her had a far-off hope that 
where the law had made them one by 
book and scrip, the love which should 
consecrate such a union, lift it above 
an almost offensive relation, might be 
theirs. She did not know how much of her 
heart, of her being, was wandering over 
the distant sands of Egypt, looking for 
its oasis. Eglington had never needed 
or wanted more than she had given 
him — her fortune, her person, her 
charm, her ability to play an assigned 
and definite part in his career. It 
was this material use to which she was 
so largely assigned, almost involuntarily 
but none the less finally, that had de- 
stroyed all of the finer, dearer, more 
delicate intimacy invading his mind 
sometimes, more or less vaguely, where 
Faith was concerned. So extreme was 
his egotism that it had never occurred to 
him, as it had done to the Duchess of 
Snowdon and Lord Windlehurst, that he 
might lose herself as well as her fortune: 
that the day might come when her high 
spirit could bear it no longer. As the 
Duchess of Snowdon had said, “ It would 
all depend upon the other man, whoever 
he might be.” 

So he answered her with superficial 
cheerfulness now; he had not the depth 
of soul to See that they were at a crisis, 
and that she could bear no longer the 
old method of treating her as though 
she were a child, to be humored or to 
be dominated. 

“ Oh, you see all there is,” he answered; 
“you are so imaginative—crying for 
some moon there never was in any sky.” 

In part he had spoken the truth. He 
had no high objects or ends or purposes. 
He wanted only success somehow or an- 
other, and there was no nobility of mind 
or aspiration behind it. And in her heart 
of hearts she knew it. But it was the 
last cry of her soul to him, seeking, 
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though in vain, for what she had never 
had, could never have. 

“ What have you been doing?” he add- 
ed, looking at the desk where she had sat, 
glancing round the room. “Has the 
Duchess left any rags on the multitude 
7 of her acquaintances? . . . I wonder that 
uu ean make yourself contented here 
th nothing to do. You don’t look much 
tronger—I’m sure you ought to have a 
1ange. My mother was never well here; 


§ though, for the matter of that, she was 
; ever very well anywhere. I suppose 
% t’s the laboratory that attracts me here 
as it did my father—playing with the 
' neient forees of the world in these 
: Arcadian surroundings—Arcady without 
“i beauty or Areadians!” He glanced up 
at his mother’s picture. “ No, she never 
liked it—a very silent woman, secre- 
tive almost!” 
; Suddenly her eye flared up. Anger 
# possessed her. She choked it down. 
Pa Secretive—the poor bruised soul who had 
& gone to her grave with a broken heart! 
“She secretive? No, Eglington,” she 
rejoined, gravely, “she was congealed. 
; She lived in too cold an air. She was 
not secretive, but vet she kept a se- 
: cret—another’s !” 
é All at once Eglington had the feeling 
again which possessed him when he en- 
i tered the room. She had changed. There 
$ was something in her tone, a meaning 
he had never heard before. He was 





startled. He recalled the words of the 
Duchess as she went up the staircase. 
What was it all about? 
: “ Whose secrets did she keep?” he ask- 
7 ed, calmly enough. : 
“Your father’s, yours, mine,” she re- 
plied, in a whisper almost. 
“Secret? What secret—what was it? 
Good Lord! Such mystery!” He laugh- 


‘ ed mirthlessly. 
} She came close to him. “I am sorry— 
2 sorry, Eglington,” she said, with dif- 
ficulty. “It will hurt you, shock you 
so. It will be a blow to you, but you 


must bear it.” 
She tried to speak further, but her 
heart was beating so violently that she 
e could not. She turned quickly to the 
portfolio on the desk, drew forth the fatal 
letter, and turning to the page which con- 
tained the truth concerning David, hand- 
ed it to him. “It is there,” she said. 
Vou. CXV.—No. 685.—12 
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He had great self-control. Before 
looking at the page to which she had di- 
rected his attention, he turned the letter 
over slowly, fingering the pages one by 
one. “ My mother to my father,” he said. 

Instinetively he knew what it con- 
tained. “You have been reading my 
mothe r’s correspondence,” he added, in 
cold reproof, 

“Do you forget that you asked me to 
arrange her papers?” she said, stung by 
his suggestion. 

“Your imagination is vivid,” he ex- 
claimed. Then he bethought himself that, 
after all, he might sorely need all she 
could give if things went against him, 
and that she was the last person he could 
afford to alienate; “but I do remember 
that I asked you that,” he added—“ no 
doubt foolishly.” 

“Oh, read what is there,” she broke 
in, “and you will see that it was not fool- 
ish, that it was meant to be.” 

He felt a cold dead hand reaching out 
from the past to strike him; but he 
nerved himself, and his eyes searched the 
paper with assumed coolness—even with 
her he must still be acting. The first 
words he saw were, “ Why did you not 
tell me that my boy, my baby Harry, was 
not your only child, and that uour eldest 
son was alive, and heir to all!” 

So, that was it, after all. 
mother knew. 


Even his 
Master of his nerves 
as he was, it blinded him for a mo- 
ment. Presently he read on—the whole 
page—and lingered upon the words, 
that he might have time to think 
what he must say to Hylda. Noth- 
ing of the tragedy of his mother touched 
him, though he was faintly conscious 
of a revelation of a woman he had never 
known, whose hungering caresses had 
made him, as a child, rather peevish when 
a fit of affection was not on him. Sud- 
denly as he read the lines touching him- 
self, “ brilliant and able and unscrupu- 
lous .... and though he loves me lit- 
tle, as he loves you little too,” his eye 
lighted up with anger, his face became 
pale—yet he had borne the same truths 
from Faith without resentment, in the 
wood by the mill that other year. For 
a moment he stood infuriated, then going 
to the fireplace, he dropped the letter 
on the coals, as Hylda, in horror, started 
forward to arrest his hand. 
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“Oh, Eglington—but, no—no! It is 
not honorable. It is proof of all!” 

He turned upon her slowly, his face 
rigid, a strange, cold light in his eyes. 
“Tf there is no more proof than that, 
you need not vex your mind,” he said, 
commanding his voice to evenness, 

A bitter him. His 
mother had read him through and through 
—he had not even deceived her; and 
she had given evidence against him to 
Hylda, who, he had ever thought, be- 
lieved in him completely. And now there 
was added to the miserable tale that first 
marriage, and the rights of David—Da- 
vid, the one man who, he was convinced, 
had captured her imagination! Hurt 
vanity played a disproportionate part in 
this crisis. 

The effect on him had been different from 
what Hylda had anticipated. She had 
pictured him stricken and dumfounded 
by the blow—it had never occurred to her, 
it did not now, that he had known the 
truth; for, of course, to know the truth 
was to speak, to restore to David his own, 
to step down from an earldom into the 
second and unconsidered place. After 


anger was on 


all, to her mind, there was no disgrace. 


The Earl had married secretly, but he 
had been duly married, and he did not 
marry again until Mercy Claridge was 
dead. The only wrong was to David, 
whose grandfather had been even more 
to blame than his father. She had look- 
ed to help Eglington in this moment, and 
now there seemed nothing for her to do. 
He was somehow superior to the situa- 
tion, though it was apparent in his pale 
face and rigid manner that he had been 
struck hard. 

She came near to him, but there was 
no encouragement to her to play that 
part which is a woman’s deepest right 
and joy and pain in one—to comfort her 
man in trouble, sorrow, or evil. Always, 
always, he stood alone, whatever the mo- 
ment might be, leaving her nothing to 
do—* playing his own game with his own 
weapons,” as he had once put it. But 
there was strength in it, too, and this 
eame to her mind now, as though in ex- 
euse for whatever else there was in the 
situation which, against her will, re- 
pelled her. 

“Tam so sorry for you,” she said at last. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked. 


“To lose 
so long.” 

This was their great moment. The 
response to this must be the touchstone 
of their lives. A half-dozen words might 
alter all the future, might be the watch- 
word to the end of all things. In- 
voluntarily her heart fashioned the re- 
sponse he ought to give: “J shall hav. 
you left, Hylda.” 

The air seemed to grow oppressive, and 
the instant’s silence a torture, and when 
he spoke his words struck a chill to her 
heart—rough notes of pain. “I 
not lost yet,” were his words. 

She shrank. “ You will not hide it— 
you will do right by—by him,” she said, 
with difficulty. 

“Let him establish his claim—to th 
last item of fact,” he said, with almost 
savage coldness. 

“Luke Claridge knew—the proofs are 
but just across the way, no doubt,” sh 
answered, almost coldly, so had his words 
congealed her heart. 

Their great moment had passed. It 
was as though a cord had snapped that 
held her to him, and in the recoil she 
had been thrown far off from him. Swift 
as his mind worked, it had not seen his 
opportunity to win her to his cause, to 
asphyxiate her high senses, her quixotic 
justice, by that old flood of eloquence 
and compelling persuasion of the emo- 
tions with which he had swept her to 
the altar—an altar of sacrifice. He had 
not even done what he had left London 
to do—make sure of her, by an alluring 
flattery and devotion, no difficult duty 
with beautiful and desirable; 
though neither love of beauty nor great 
desire was strong enough in him to 
divert him from his course for an hour, 
save by his own initiative. His mother’s 
letter had changed it all. Four hours ago 
he had had a struggle with Soolsby, and 
now another struggle on the same theme 
was here. Fate had dealt illy with him, 
who had ever beén its spoilt child and 
favorite. He had not learned yet the arts 
of defence against adversity. 

“ Luke Claridge is dead,” he answered, 
coldly. 

“But you will tell—him, you will 
write to Egypt and tell him?” she said, 
the conviction slowly coming to her that 
he would not. 
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“Tt is not my duty to displace myself— 
to furnish evidence against myself 

“ You have destroyed the evidence,” she 
said a little seornfully. 

“Tf there were no more than that—!” 
he shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“Do you know there is more?” she 
asked searchingly. 

“Tn whose interests are you speaking ?” 
he rejoined, with a sneer. A sudden fury 
nossessed him. Claridge Pasha—David 

she was thinking of him! 

‘In yours—your conscience, your 
honor.” 

“There is over thirty years’ possession 
on my side,” he rejoined. 

“Tt is not as if it were going from 
your family,” she answered, quietly. 

“ Family—what is he to me!” 

“What is any one to you!” she an- 
swered, bitterly. 

“T am not going to unravel a mystery, 
in order to facilitate the cutting of my 
own throat.” 

“Tt might be worth while to do some- 
thing once for another’s sake than your 
own—it would break the monotony,” she 
replied, all her senses tortured by his 
words, and even more so by his manner. 

Long ago Faith had said in Soolsby’s 
hut that he “ blandished ” al! with whom 
he came in contact, but Hylda realized 
with a lacerated heart that he had ceased 
to blandish her. Possession had altered 
that. Yet how had he vowed to her in 
those sweet tempestuous days of his 
courtship, when the wind of his passion 
blew so hard! Had one of the vows 
been kept ? 

Even as she looked at him now, words 
she had read some days before flashed 
through her mind—they had burnt them- 
selves into her brain: 


sroken faith is the crown of evils, 
Broken vows are the knotted thongs 

Set in the hands of laughing devils, 
To scourge us for deep wrongs. 


Broken hearts, when all is ended, 
tear the better all after-stings; 

Bruised onee, the citadel mended 
Standeth through all things. 


Suddenly he turned upon her with ag- 
grieved petulance. “Why are you so 
eager for proof ?”’ 

“Oh, I have,” she said, with a sudden 


v 


flood of tears in her voice, though her 
eyes were dry—“I have the feeling that 
your mother had, that nothing will be 
well until you undo the wrong your father 
did. I know it was not your fault. I 
feel for you—oh, believe me, I feel as | 
have never felt, could never feel, for my- 
self. It was brought on you by your 
father, but you must be the more in- 
nocent because he was so guilty! You 
have had much out of it—it has helped 
you on your way. It does not mean so 
much now. By and by another—an Eng- 
lish—peerage may be yours by your own 
achievement. Let it go—there is so much 
left—Harry.” 

Once again, even when she had given 
up all hope, seeing what was the bent of 
his mind—once again she made essay to 
win him out of his selfishness. If he 
would only say, “I have you left!” how 
she would strive to shut all else out of 
her life! 

He was exasperated. His usual pre- 
science and prudence forsook him. It 
angered him that she should press him 
to an act of sacrifice for the man who 
had so great an influence upon her. Per- 
versity possessed him. Lifelong egotism 
was too strong for wisdom, or discretion. 

Suddenly he caught her hands in both 
of his and said hoarsely: “Do you love 
me—answer me—do you love me with 
all your heart and soul? The truth 
now, as though it were your last word 
on earth.” 

Always self. She had asked, if not 
in so many words, for a little love, some- 
thing for herself to feed on in the dark- 
ening days for him, for her, for both; 
and he was thinking only of himself. 

She shrank, but her hands lay passive 
in his. “No, not with all my heart and 
soul—but—oh—!” 

He flung her hands from him. “No, 
not with all your heart and soul—I know. 
You are willing to sacrifice me for him 
—and you think I do not understand!” 

She drew herself up, with burning 
cheeks and flashing eyes. “ You under- 
stand nothing—nothing. If you had ever 
understood me, or any human being, or 
any human heart, you would not have 
ruined all that might have given you an 
undying love, something that would have 
followed you through fire and flood to the 
grave. You cannot love—you do not un- 
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derstand love. Self—self, always self. 
Oh, you are mad, mad, to have thrown 
it all away, all that might have given 
happiness. All that I have, all that I 
am, has been at your service; everything 
has been bent and tuned to your pleas- 
ure, for your good. All has been done 
for you, with thought of you and your 
position and your advancement, and now 
—now, when you have killed all that 
might have been yours, you cry out in 
anger that it is 
what 


dying, and you in- 
should kill another 
for insinuating. Oh, the wicked, cruel 
folly of it all! You suggest—you dare !— 
I never heard a word from David Claridge 
that might not be written on the hoard- 
His honor is deeper than that 
which might attach to the name of Earl 
of Eglington.” 

She seemed to tower above him. 


sinuate you 


ings. 


For 


an instant she looked him in the eyes 
with frigid dignity, but a terrible scorn 
Then she went to the door— 
he hastened to open it for her. 


in her face. 


“You will be sorry for this,” he said 
stubbornly. He was too dumfounded to 
be discreet, too suddenly embarrassed by 
the turn affairs had taken. He realized 
too late that he had made a mistake, that 
he had lost his hold upon her. 

As she passed through there suddenly 
flashed before her mind the scene in the 
laboratory with the chairmaker. Her in- 
tuition felt too the meaning of it. 

“You do not intend to tell him—per- 
haps Soolsby has done so,” she said, keen- 
ly, and moved on to the staircase. 

He was thunder-struck at her intuition. 
“Why do you want to rob yourself?” he 
asked after her, vaguely. 

She turned back. “Think of your 
mother’s letter that you destroyed,” she 
said solemnly and quietly. “Was it 
right?” 

He shut 


into a 


the door and threw himself 
chair. “I will put it straight 
with her to-morrow,” he said helplessly. 

He sat for a half-hour silent, planning 
his course. At last there came a tap at 
the door, and the butler appeared. 

“ Some from the Foreign Office, 
my lord,” he said. 

A moment afterwards a young official, 
his subordinate, entered. “ There’s the 
deuce to pay in Egypt, sir,—I’ve brought 
the despatch,” he said. 


one 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


NAHOUM TURNS THE 


Fog to himself, Higli Pasha 
sat with the stem of a narghile in 
his mouth. His big shoulders kept tim: 
to the quivering of his fat stomach. He 
was small courtyard of 
Nahoum Pasha’s palace waiting for 
owner to appear. Meanwhile he 
cised a hilarious patience. The years 
had changed him little since he had bee: 
sent on that expedition against th 
southern tribes which followed hard on 
David’s appointment to As Da 
vid had expected, few of the traitorous 
officers returned. Dias had ignominious 
ly died of the bite of a tarantula before 
a blow had beer. struck, but Higli had 
gratefully received a slight wound in 
the first encounter, which enabled him 
to beat a safe retreat to Cairo. He alone 
of the chief of the old conspirators was 
Teft. Achmet was still at the Place of 
Lepers, where Zaida drew out the length 
ening chain of a death-in-life; and the 
old nest of traitors was scattered on the 
winds of fate and doom. 

Only Nahoum and Higli were left, and 
between Nahoum and Higli there had 
never been partnership or understand- 
ing. Nahoum was not the man to trust 
to confederates, and Higli Pasha was 
too contemptible a coadjutor. Nahoum 
trusted no one save Mizraim the Chief 
Eunuch, but Mizraim alone was better 
than a thousand; and he was secret— 
and terrible. Yet Higli had a conviction 
that Nahoum’s alliance with David was 
a sham, and that David would pay the 
price of misplaced confidence some day. 
More than once when David’s plans had 
had a High had contrived a 
meeting with Nahoum to judge for him- 
self what Nahoum thought about it. 

For his visit to-day he had invented 
a reason—a matter of finance—but his 
real reason was concealed behind the 
malevolent merriment by which he was 
now seized. So absorbed was he that he 
did not heed the approach of another 
visitor across an angle of the courtyard. 
He was roused by a voice, which said: 

“ Well, what’s tickling you so, Pasha?” 

The voice was drawling, almost medi- 
tative, and quite gentle; but at the sound 
of it, Higli’s laugh stopped short, and 
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the muscles of his face contracted. If 
there was one man of whom he had a 
wholesome fear — why, he could not 
tell—it was this round-faced, abrupt, 
cheery, imperturbable American, Claridge 
Pasha’s right-hand man. Legends of re- 
sourcefulness and bravery had gathered 
round his name, and all Egypt had 
come to know that, with Mohammed 
Hassan as a partner, there was little he 
could not accomplish for his chief. He 
had a gift of brutal frankness which 
was disconcerting. 

“Who’s been stroking your chin with 
a feather, Pasha?” he continued, his eye 
piercing the other like a gimlet. 

“Tt was a tale—an amusing tale—lI 
heard at Assiout, effendi,” was Higli’s 
abashed yet surly reply. 

“Oh, at Assiout,” rejoined Lacey. 
“ Yes, they tell funny stories at Assiout. 
And when were you at Assiout, Pasha?” 

“Two days ago, effendi.” 

“And so you thought you'd tell the 
funny little story to Nahoum as quick 
as could be, eh? He likes funny stories, 
same as you—damn nice funny little 
stories, eh ?” 

There was something chilly in Lacey’s 
voice now which Higli did not like; 
something much too menacing and con- 
temptuous for a mere man-of-all-work 
to the Inglesi. Higli bridle¢ «p, though 
he did not look Lacey in the face. His 
eyes glared sulkily. 

“Tt is but my own business if I laugh 
or if I eurse, effendi,” he replied, his 
hand shaking a little on the stem of 
the narghile. 

“ Precisely, my diaphanous polyandrist; 
but it isn’t quite your own affair what 
you laugh at—not if I know it!” 

“Does the effendi think I was laugh- 
ing at him?” 

“The effendi thinks not. The effendi 
knows that the descendant of a hundred 
tigers was laughing at the funny little 
story of how the three cotton-mills that 
Claridge Pasha built were burned down 
all in one night, and one of his steamers 
sent down the cataract at Assiout. A 
knock-down blow for Claridge Pasha, eh? 
That’s all you thought of, wasn’t it? 
And it doesn’t matter to you that the 
cotton-mills made thousands better off 
and started new industries in Egypt. No, 
it only matters to you that Claridge 


Pasha loses half his fortune, and that 
you think his feet are in the quick- 
sands, and ‘ll be sucked in, to make an 
Egyptian holiday! Anything to dis- 
credit him here, eh? I’m not sure what 
else you know; but I'll find out, my 
noble Pasha, and if you’ve had your hand 
in it—but no, you ain’t game - cock 
enough for that! But if you were—if 
you had a hand in the making of that 
funny little story, there’s a nutcracker 
in Egypt that ’d break the shell of 
that joke—” 

He turned round quickly, seeing a 
shadow and hearing a movement. Na 
houm was but a few feet away. He had 
come silently on them, and had heard 
something of what Lacey had said. 
There was a bland smile on his face, a 
look of innocence in his magnificent blue 
eye. As he met Lacey’s look, the smile 


left his lips, and a grave sympathy ap 


peared to possess them. 

“TI know the thing that burns thy 
heart, effendi, to whom be the flowers of 
hope and the fruits of merit. It is even 
so—a great blow has fallen. Two hours 
since I heard. I went at once to see 
his excellency Claridge Pasha, but found 
him not. Does he know, think you?” he 
added sadly. 

“May your heart never be harder 
than it is now, Pasha, and when I left 
Claridge Pasha, an hour ago, he did not 
know—his messenger hadn’t a steamer 
like Higli Pasha there. 3ut he was 
coming to see you; and that’s why I’m 
here. T’ve been brushing the flies off 
the sore on the hump of Egypt while 
waiting—” he glanced with disdain at 
Higli Pasha. 

A smile rose like liquid in the eye 
of Nahoum and subsided, then he turned 
to Higli Pasha inquiringly. 

“T have come on business, excellency, 
the railway to Rosetta, and—” 

“ To-morrow—or the next day,” said 
Nahoum irritably to Higli, and turned 
again to Lacey. 

As Higli’s huge frame disappeared 
through a gateway, Nahoum motioned 
Lacey to a divan, and summoned a slave 
for cooling drinks and narghiles. Lacey’s 
eyes now watched him with an innocence 
nearly as childlike as his own. Lacey 
well knew that here was a foe worthy of 
the best steel. That he was a foe and 
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a malignant foe he had no doubt what- 
ever; he had settled the point in his mind 
long ago; and two letters he had re- 
ceived from Lady Eglington, in which 
she had said in so many words, “ Watch 
Nahoum,” had made him vigilant and 
intuitive. He knéw, meanwhile, that he 
was following the trail of a master 
hunter who covered up his tracks. But 
if Nahoum the treacherous was inspired 
by one deep purpose only, so also was 
Lacey, in whose veins was the hereditary 
astuteness, not to say cunning, of those 
hunters who, in another continent, drove 
the red man west and yet ever farther 
west, a handful against hordes. Lacey 
was as certain as though he had the book 
of Nahoum’s mind open to his hand that 
David’s work had been torn down again 

and this time with dire effect—by 
this Armenian, whom David had trusted 
like a brother, and would listen to no 
suggestion of Nahoum’s treachery; he 
would never believe until there was the 
most irrefragable proof—and proof was 
a hard thing to capture when Mizraim 
and Nahoum were hiding it away. But 
the black doors that closed on the truth 
on every side only made-Lacey more de- 
termined to unlock them; and when he 
faltered as to his own powers, he trusted 
Mohammed [Hassan, whose devotion to 
David had given him eyes that pierced 
dark places—all save those in which 
Nahoum was closeted in David’s con- 
fidence. While David believed in Na- 
houm the task seemed hopeless enough; 
but the two worked on. 

“Surely the God of Israel has smit- 
ten Claridge Pasha sorely—my heart 
will mourn to look upon his face. The 
day is insulting in its brightness,” 
continued Nahoum, with a sigh, his 
eyes bent upon Lacey, dejection in his 
shoulders. 

Lacey started. “The God of Israel!” 
How blasphemous it sounded from the 
lips of Nahoum Pasha, Oriental of 
Orientals, Christian though he was also! 

“T think, perhaps, you'll get over it, 
Pasha. Man is born to trouble, and 
you’ve got a lot of courage. I guess 
you could see other people bear a pile 
of suffering and never flinch!” 

Nahoum appeared not to notice the 
gibe. “It is a land of suffering, effendi,” 
he sighed, “and one sees what one sees.” 








“Have you got any idea, any real 
sensible idea, how those cotton-mills got 
afire?”’ His eyes were fixed on Na- 
houm’s face. 

The other met his gaze calmly. “ Who 
ean tell! An accident, perhaps, or—” 

“Or some one set the mills on fire in 
several places at once 





they say the 
buildings flamed out in every corner; 
and it was the only time they hadn’t 
been running night and day in a month 
-—funny, isn’t it?” 

“Tt looks like the work of an enemy, 
effendi.” Nahoum shook his head grave- 
ly. “A fortune destroyed in an hour, 
as it were. But we shall get the dog— 
we shall find him. There is no hole 
deep enough to hide him from us.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go looking in holes 
for him, Pasha. He isn’t any cave- 
dweller, that incendiary; he’s an artist 
no palace is too unlikely for him. He 
deals in big things, that firebug does. 
No, I wouldn’t go poking in mud huts 
to find him.” 

“Thou dost not think that Higli 
Pasha—”’ Nahoum seemed startled out 
of equanimity by the thought. 

Lacey eyed him meditatively, and said 
reflectively: “Say, you’re an _ artist, 
Pasha. You are a guesser of the first 
rank. But I'd guess again. Higli 
Pasha would have done it, if it had ever 
oceurred to him; and he’d had the pluck. 
But it didn’t and he hadn’t. What I 
ean’t understand is that the artist that 
did it should have done it before Clar- 
idge Pasha left for the Soudan. Here 
we were just about to start; and if we’d 
got away south, the job would have done 
more harm, and Claridge Pasha would 
have been out of the way. Now he'll 
stay, perhaps. I suppose he’ll have to 
stay, for those cotton-mills were helping 
to pay for this expedition. No, I can’t 
understand why the firebug didn’t let 
Claridge Pasha get clean away; for if 
he stays here, he’ll be where he can 
strike, where he can stop the under- 
ground mining!” 

Nahoum’s self-control did not desert 
him, though he fully realized that this 
man suspected him. On the surface 
Lacey was right. It would have seemed 
better to let David go, and destroy his 
work afterwards; but he had been moved 
by other considerations, and his design 
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was deep. His own emissaries were in 
the Soudan, announcing David’s deter- 
mination to abolish slavery, secretly 
stirring up feeling among the tribes 
against him, preparing for the final blow 
to be delivered, when he went again 
among the southern tribes. He had 
waited and waited, and now the time 
was come. Had he, Nahoum, not agreed 
with David that the time had come for 
the slave-trade to go? Had he not en- 
couraged him to take this bold step, in 
the sure belief that it would overwhelm 
him, bring him an ignominious death, 
embittered by total failure of all he had 
tried to do? 

For years he had secretly loosened the 
foundations of his work, and the tri 
umph of Oriental duplicity over West- 
ern civilization and integrity was sweet 
in his mouth. And now there was rea- 
son to believe that, at last, Kaid was 
turning against the Inglesi. Everything 
would come at once. If all that he had 
planned was successful, this man before 
him would aid in his master’s destruc- 
tion in spite of suspicion which must 
be overcome. 

“Tf it was all done by an enemy,” he 
said, in answer to Lacey, at last, “ would 
it all be reasoned out like that? Is 
hatred so logical? Dost thou think 
Claridge Pasha will not go now? The 
troops are ready at Wady-Halfa, every- 
thing is in order—the last load of equip- 
ment went days ago. Will not Claridge 
Pasha find the money somehow? I will 
do what I can. My heart is moved to 
aid him.” 

“Yes, you’d do what you _ could, 
Pasha,” Lacey rejoined enigmatically, 
“but whether it would set Claridge 
Pasha on his expedition or not is a 
question. But I guess, after all, he’s 
got to go. He willed it so, and he does 
what he wants to every time. People 
may try to stop him, and they may 
tear down what he does, but he does at 
last what he starts to do, and no one 
can prevent him—not any one. Yes, 
he’s going on this expedition; and he’ll 
have the money, too.” There was a 
strange far-away look in his face, as 
though he saw something which held 
him fas«inated. 

Presently, as if with an effort, he rose 
to his feet, took the red fez from his 
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head, and fanned himself with it for a 
moment. “Don’t you forget it, Pasha; 
Claridge Pasha will win, and he can’t 
be beaten, not in a thousand years. 
Here he comes.” 

Nahoum Pasha got to his feet as Da- 
vid came quickly through the small gate- 
way of the courtyard, his head erect, his 
lips smiling, his eyes sweeping the court- 
yard. He saw Nahoum and Lacey, and 
came forward briskly to them. It was 
plain he had not heard the bad news 
from Assiout and elsewhere. 

“Peace be to thee, excellency,” said 
Nahoum, “and may thy life be fenced 
about with safety!” 

“ And to thee, peace, Nahoum.” 

David laid a hand on Lacey’s arm 
and squeezed it, smiling at him with 
such confidence and affection that La- 
cey’s eyes moistened, and he turned his 
head away. No, Claridge Pasha had 
not heard! 

There was a quiet elation in David’s 
look. “We are ready at last.” he said, 
looking from one to the other. “ Well, 
well,” he added, almost boyishly, “has 
thee nothing to say, Nahoum?” 

Nahoum turned his head away as 
though overcome. David’s face grew in- 
stantly grave. He turned to Lacey. 
Never before had he seen Lacey’s face 
with a look like this. He grasped 
Lacey’s arm. “ What is it?’ he asked 
quietly. “What does thee want to say 
to me?” 

But Lacey could not speak, and Da- 
vid turned again to Nahoum. “ What 
is there to say to me?’ he asked. 
“Something has happened—what is it? 
. » « Come, many things have happened 
before. This can be no worse. Do thee 
speak,” he urged gently. 

“ Excellency,” said Nahoum, as though 
under the stress of feeling, “the cotton- 
mills at Tashah and Mini and Faydoum 
are gone—burned to the ground.” 

For a moment David looked at him 
without sight in his eyes, and his face 
grew very pale. “ Excellency, all in one 
night, the besom of destruction was 
abroad.” he heard: Nahoum say, as 
though from great depths below him. 
He slowly turned his head to look at 
Lacey. “Is this true?” he asked at last 
in an unsteady voice. Lacey could not 
speak, but inclined his head. 
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David’s figure seemed to shrink for a 
moment, his face had a withered look, 
and his head fell forward in a mood of 
terrible dejection. 

“Pasha, Pasha! Oh, my God, Pasha, 
don’t take it so!” said Lacey softly, and 
stepped between David and Nahoum. 
He could not bear that the stricken face 
and figure should be seen by Nahoum, 
whom he believed to be secretly gloating. 
“Pasha,” he said brokenly, “God’s al- 
ways been with you; He hasn’t forgot- 
ten you now.” 

“The work of years,” David said, and 
seemed not to hear. 

“When God permits, shall man de- 
spair, excellency?” said Nahoum, in a 
voice that lingered almost caressingly 
on the words. 

Nahoum accomplished what Lacey had 
failed to do. His voice had pierced to 
some remote corner in David’s nature, 
and roused him. Was it that doubt, 
suspicion, had been wakened at last? 
Was some sensitive nerve touched, that 
this Oriental should offer Christian com- 
fort to him in his need—to him who had 
been the greater light? Or was it that 
some unreality in the voice, in the 
words, struck a note of warning scarce- 
ly comprehended, but exciting a new 
and subeonscious understanding? Per- 
haps it was a little of all three. He did 
not stop to inquire. In crises such as 
that through which he was passing, the 
mind and body act without reason, 
rather by the primal instinct, the cer- 
tain call of the things that were before 
reason was. 

“God is with the patient,” continued 
Nahoum; and Lacey set his teeth to 
bear this insult. 











But Nahoum accomplished what he 
had not anticipated. David straight- 
ened himself up and clasped his hands 
behind him. By a supreme effort of the 
will he controlled himself, and the color 
came back faintly to his face. “ God’s 
will be done,” he said, and looked Na- 
houm calmly in the eyes. “It was no 
accident,” he added, with conviction 
“Tt was an enemy of Egypt.” 

Suddenly the thing rushed ever him 
again, going through his veins like a 
poisonous ether, and clamping his heart 
as with iron. “ All to do over again,” he 
said brokenly, and again he caught 
Lacey’s arm. 

With an uncontrollable impulse Lacey 
took David’s hand in his own warm, 
human grasp. 

“Once I thought I lost everything in 
Mexico, Pasha, and I understand what 
you feel. But all wasn’t lost in Mexico, 
as I found at last, and I got something, 
too, that I didn’t put in. Say, let us 
go from here. God is backing you, 
Pasha. Isn’t it all right—same as ever?” 

David was himself again. “ Thee is a 
good man,” he said, and through the sad- 
ness of his ayes there stole a smile. 
“Let us go,” he said; then added in a 
businesslike way, “To-morrow, at the 
Effendina’s Palace at seven, Nahoum. 
There is much to do.” He turned to- 
wards the gate with Lacey, where the 
horses waited. 

“At last I have drawn blood,” said 
Nahoum to himself, with grim satisfac- 
tion, as they disappeared. “It is the 
beginning of the end. It will erush him 
—I saw it in his eyes. God of Israel, 
I shall rule again in Egypt!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] ‘ 
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A Failure 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


HE wedding was over and the last 


of the guests had gone. Mrs. 
Melvin had been afraid that some 
one would insist on remaining. The 


older married daughters had, indeed, ob- 
jected that she must not be left alone 
that one of them would stay for the night 
at least, and one or two of the chil- 
dren. But Mrs. Melvin had put them 
firmly aside. 

“There is not the least need. I have 
your father; and the servants are ex 
cellent. It will seem good to have the 
house quiet for a little,” she had added. 

So they had all gone; and the house 
was left to the strange stillness that fol- 
lows on a birth, or a death, or a wedding. 

In some distant room the host, in 
shining shoes, was pottering about, turn- 
ing out the extra lights and looking, a 
little wistfully, at the banks of flowers 
and ferns and trailing vines. He would 
have been glad to have some one in the 
house to bridge over the silence. But 
for once he had not been consulted. 

“T prefer that they should go,” his 
wife had said, when he had suggested 
mildly that some one might like to stay 
with them. 

He had looked at her a little doubtful- 
ly, but he had not urged the point. Mary 
had never spoken to him in just that 
tone before; it was courteous and gra- 
cious, as always, but it was final. She 
was probably tired with the fuss of the 
wedding. It was right that she should 
have her way. His thought ran _ back 
over, the twenty-eight years of their mar- 
ried life. He could not remember that 
she had ever crossed him in a wish... . 
He had come to the library door and 
stood looking in with a smile. The floral 
arch was still in place, where Tottie had 
stood—his little Tottie. She was the last 
of the children. It seemed only yester- 
day that he was carrying her up to bed 
on his shoulder—and now she was mar- 
ried. He fumbled for his glasses and 
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looked about for the daily paper. It was 
not in its accustomed place. But he 
found an old one and sat down by the 
library table, rubbing the glasses. 

Out in the dining-room Mrs. Melvin 
had disposed of the remnants of the 
feast. The broken bits had been set 
aside for charity; and untouched loaves 
and fishes were being removed one by 
one, the servants carrying out her com 
mands with noiseless feet, while she her 
self attended to the flowers, taking them 
from their places and snipping each stem 
before she placed it in the huge pan of 
water that had been brought in and 
set on the floor. 

As she bent over the flowering things, 
the lines of her figure, supple and strong, 
and her face full of clear light, shed a 
girlishness about her. There was a kind 
of lightness in it—something set apart, 
untouched, rarely seen in a woman whose 
life has heen lived. Only the line of the 
mouth contradicted the clear face and 
the eyes. As the blunt pointed scissors 
came together on the heavy stems the 
line of the mouth deepened a_ little, 
each time, to a kind of firmness—edged 
with hardness. 

She could afford to be hard now. The 
goal was in sight. She had waited for 
it through slow-moving years—the ‘goal 
that a woman may achieve only by 
waiting, folding the hands over quick 
heart-beats. 

Her mind ran back through the years 
as she massed the flowers, tossing aside, 
and snipping, and setting them upright 
in the fragrant pan. ... She had been 
only eighteen when she married—just the 
age of Theodora to-day. But Theodora’s 
life would be very different from hers. 
She had taken care for that. The child’s 
husband would be her master. He was 
only twenty-five, but he was a man— 
born to lead men and to master women. 
Theodora would have a happy life—and 
she was the last one. They were all mar- 
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ried now, and married rather well Mrs. 
Melvin lifted her face with a little sigh 
of relief She glanced about the dis 


mantled room with a look of satisfaction. 
It was almost finished the life that had 
mothered her and held her for twenty 
eight vears. ... She had married a boy 
twenty-three years old, but none the 
r 1 boy. She had married his blond 
face and waving hair and tall, lithe limbs. 
Ile had been a god to her a Viking. 
The servants had left the room; and she 
vas alone, gazing into the mass of flow 
ey Iler hands had fallen in her lap 
ind the scissors were idl She was look 
ing into the face of the man she had 
married . .. so long ago 


She came back from her dream with 


1 little shudder—as she had come back 
that first night when he had been 
brought home to her in a drunken stupor, 
limp and helpless, the even teeth and 


pin tongue gleaming from behind loose 
parted lips. She felt again the quick 
blush of shame, the shrinking fingers and 
startled face and swift pain of the girl 
wife. . . . She rose to her feet, shrugging 
her shoulders a little and brushing the 
hits of stem from her lap. She must 
finish her work. . . . No one had guessed 
what she had suffered that first night, 
and the next time it had happened—and 
the next. Her will had mastered his 
at last. It had not been easy. But it 
had been done, and now it was over 

and the best vears of her life. ... The 
lips grew hard again as she bent above 
the roses, setting them in place. 

Not even John Melvin himself had 
guessed the fierce shrinking of the girl 
and the swift rebound that had mastered 
him at last. Ile had drunk the wine 
that was served every day on his table. 
Ile had sipped it with cool, loose lip, 
looking over the rim of his glass into 
the clear eyes of his wife. He had 
chosen her because of her beauty and a 
kind of charm that he could not define, 
ind her beauty had not failed him, nor 
her charm. 

He was thinking of it now as he sat 
in the library dozing over the paper. 
llow well she had looked to-day! ... She 
should have an easier life now that the 
children were married. They would go 
abroad together, he and she—as soon- as 


his term expired. . He had not want- 
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ed the mavorship, but Marvy had insisted. 
He had taken it really to please her. Sh 
was always so proud of his holding oftice 


of any kind. It was the one foolish thing 


about Mary. Ile dwelt on the thought 
lovingly. ... Where was she? She would 
be tired out. He glanced up at the clock 
a little fretfully. She ought to hav 
stopped long ago. But it was not easy 


to stop Mary. He smiled tolerantly and 
took up his paper again. 

Out in the dismantled room the woman 
was looking about her slowly, taking a 
last inventory. It was ready now for 
breakfast. The servants had only to 
carry the pan of roses to the cellar and 
sweep up the litter her scissors had made. 
She gave the final directions and passed 
into another room. The mass of flowers 
and heavy sweetness oppre ssed her. She 
still held the seissors in her hand, but 
she turned out the lights and passed 
hastily on. To-morrow let them be bun 
dled out and burned. Let them wither on 
their stems where they stood. Her work 
was done. ‘To-morrow life would begin. 

She had reached the door of the li 
brary. John Melvin, looking up from his 
paper with a smile, saw her standing 
there. He may have been reading or he 
may have been only dozing between the 
lines. But his face lighted up swiftly 
when he saw her. 

“All through?” Ile asked it casual 
and kindly. 

“All through.” She stood sombrely by 
the table, her hand resting lightly on 
its shining surface. 

Ile continued to look at her, his face 
filled with admiration. Then he took 
off his glasses and blew his nose gently. 

“ You are not old,” he said, proudly. 

“T do not feel old.” She waited a 
minute for the right words to come. 
After all, she did not want to hurt him. 
Ile was only a fool. He had not meant 
to ruin the best years of her life. 

“T want my share of the property.” 
She said it baldly. The words eseaped 
her without volition. 

He stared at her a second. Then he 
jooked away. “It is all yours,” he said, 
after a minute. 

“T know. But I want it divided.” 

Ile was looking down now at his paper. 
“What do you mean?” Tle spoke the 
words very low. 
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‘T mean that I want a chance to liv 
my own life.” The words were full 
repressed force. “I have lived yours 
twenty-eight vears.” 

‘You want more money? You shall 
have it—all vou need—or want.” The 
vords eame slowly. He did not look up. 
llis hands were fumbling a little at the 
pi per on his knees. 

‘] want half the property.” 

Ile looked up now startled. “ Wha— 
vhat for?” he demanded. 

“That is my affair. I want it—I need 
t,” she added, more gently. 

“] can’t give it to you.” Ilis lips came 

gether almost firmly beneath the gray 
mn istache. 

“Ves, you can give it to me.” Iler 
attitude had changed subtly. Once more 
she must possess his will with hers 
nee more. ... She had thought to be 
free without it—to compel him in free 
dom. But the habit of years held them. 

You ean give it,” she repeated, quietly, 
‘for you will not have me to support. 
lam going away.” 

He looked up helplessly. “ When are 
vou coming back?” he asked. His will 
vas hers. But far back in the recesses 
omething was struggling. 

* Neve hd 

The clock across the room ticked the 
sound and masses of flowers weighted 
with sweetness spread it about them. 

The man sat with his head a little 
howed. “Are you going to live—with 
the children?” he asked. The words 
groped their way through a kind of dark 
ness. “T don’t seem to understand, 
Mary.” It was almost a ery. 

“You don’t need to understand.’ She 
barely heard him—so bent was she on 
freedom. “I shall not live with the 
children. I may visit them—sometimes. 
But I want to go away—by myself. To 
live my life, clean and free—”’ She 
broke off suddenly. “ Never mind the 
reasons. Let me go.” 

“You shall not go.” He got suddenly 
to his feet, confronting her. 

“Oh yes, I shall go.” Her quiet eyes 
met his. “I shall go because you will 
want me to—when I tell you.” 

He paused irresolute, his eyes seeking 
hers in disbelief. 

“T am going because IT must.” The 


words came clear and distinct. “ For 
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vears | have borne vour soul Soul ?” 
She laughed a littl. “ Bah!” Ter fin 
ger-tips spread themselves a little. “I 


hate vou, I tell you. Now will you let 
me go!” 

The man’s hand groped for the chair 
behind him. He sat down, wiping th 
moisture from his forehead. He seemed 
suddenly shrivelled. His elothes hung 
loosely on him and his shoulders bent 
themselves like those of an old man. 
Ile did not lift his gaze to the woman 
standing above him, towering and 
itraight. He seemed hardly to know 
that she was there. His lips mumbled a 
little and trembled to silence. 

She waited a minute. Then she went 
across the room and lighted a eandle. 
Kor twenty, eight years she had lighted 
his hedroom eandle for him. She placed 
it in the nerveless fingers. “ Go to bed,” 
she said, gently. 

IIe got to his feet and shuffled from 
the room—slowly still, like an old man. 
At the door he turned a little. “ Why, 
Marv! Mary!” 

She did not turn nor look at him, and 
he went into the hall. 

When the door had closed, she lifted 
her head a little and drew a deep breath. 
Then she raised her folded hands high 
above her head and stretched them wide 
in a gesture of freedom. 

They fell to her sides, and she stood 
very still, gazing at something—with 
wide, intent eyes. ... It was a vision 
that was often with her—a vision of the 
world—of men and women—like a very 
busy community of very black ants 
hurrying hither and thither—their black 
legs alive with importance — eating 
and drinking and sleeping; sometimes 
they laughed, sometimes they cried, but 
more often they hurried. One ant she 
eemed to see oftener than others—a 
female ant with long hair that it did up, 
standing in front of the mirror and coil- 
ing it anxiously about its round, black 
head, peering in the glass for wrinkles. 
Sometimes this ant grew sad and seated 
herself to weep, digging her long black 
feelers into her unhappy eyes. When 
this occurred, the woman, looking on, in- 
variably laughed. 

She laughed now, a dry, trembling 
laugh, as she lighted her bedroom 
candle. 





—— 
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In the morning John Melvin was early 
He had been there 
reading his 
glancing toward the door. 


in his place at table. 


for five minutes, paper fit 
fully The 


hand that held the paper trembled a little, 


an 


and the face, beneath its look of alertness, 
When the handle 


of the door turned, his face cleared a lit 


was gray and worn. 
tle, and his eyes brightened as they rested 
youthful and 


. she was his wife 


on the figure fresh, clear 


face and a mighty 
She had been tired last 
and had said more than she 


fine woman, too. 
night, 
But he had something that make 
things all He patted the pocket 


book that lay beside his plate as hx 


meant. 
would 
right. 
said 
good morning. 
She responded Her atten- 
tion was preoccupied. She had hoped to 
to-day. But there were 
details to be attended to. She 
have to stay over another night. 
“Marv!” THe had cleared his throat a 
little, huskily. 
“Yes?” She 
dum on a 


“ Vos? 


absently. 
get away many 


might 


had 
slip of paper at her 
She did not look up. She was 
considering the question of the winter 
blankets—whether it was too early to send 
them to the cleaner. 


made a memoran- 


side. 


“T wanted to give you this.” Te held 
out the blue slip of paper. 

She took it in absent fingers. 

He with a little of 
the old air of importance. “TI shall give 
you the same every quarter,” he said. 

She looked down at it, 
color eame into her face—the 
swift anger. 


closed his purse 


and a clear 
flush of 
She waited a minute. Then she spoke, 
“T shall not speak of this 
not want your quarterly 
pensioner. I 


in even tones. 
again. I do 
check—like a want my 
fess , 
There is 


suppose 


rightful share of the property. 


enough for us 
that J do not know?” She laughed a 
little bitterly. “You will Mr. Ad 
ams to-day and make assignments. If 
you need to consult me, I 


both. Do you 


see 


shall be in 
my room.” 

Something in his face as she handed 
him hack the check stayed her hand for a 
minute. It was like the look in the face 
of her oldest boy, Harold, once when she 
had misjudged him. She had never for- 
gotten the look. The boy had worshipped 
her, and in trying to please her had 
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blundered. ... She had never thought 
that the boy looked like his father. The 
children were not like him. ... But som 

the look 


something 


thing in hand a 


stayed her 
that 
ing for itself. . . . She remembered how 
had told her, 
he ecouldn’t bear to 
wrong. ... She 
web of thought. 

Later, when John came to tell her that 
Adams able to attend to 
things until to-morrow, she merely nodded 
absently. 


minute 


was not ask 


the boy with that 


ms | ss, 


have her 


seen si) 


brushed cob 


away the 


would not be 
She had found so many things 
that abl 
to get off in any case. 

She did notice that John had not 
gone to the office. She had dropped the 
thought of The burden that had 
rested on her for twenty-eight years had 
fallen from her. 


ing 


to be done she would not be 


not 
him. 
She moved, a free be 
in a kind of misty vacuum. Noth 
ing could touch The little 
black ants had and fled. She 
folded blankets and cleaned cupboards 
in a rosy light. <A third of 
left her. She 


he r now. 


seatte red 


haze of 
life 


it gloriously. 


her was would live 

When the lawyer came, the next day, 
she was still busy with the bedding and 
linen and silver. the li 
she without 


had 


Summoned to 
brary, eame down 
the 
put on to protect her hair. 

The than 


from the clear, fresh face under its white 


hastily, 


removing white cap that she 


lawyer glanced more onee 
border to that of the man on the opposite 
side of the table. 
to have suddenly grown old. 
was something else in it 


The man’s face seemed 
jut there 
something that 
puzzled the lawyer incongruously 
of empty look of youth. 


a kind 
... The legal, 
Ah, 


It was John 


impartial gaze scanned it anew. . . 
that was it—the very look! 
Melvin, twenty-five years 
thirty ? 
fast over the paper, but not swifter than 
his mind the past. He ought to 
know—if any one—how John Melvin had 
looked. They had rivals for the 
hand of the and Melvin 
had won. The lawyer’s gaze sought again 
the face in the white cap. 
understood it... 


was it 
. . . The lawyer’s pen was racing 


ago or 


over 


been 
same woman, 
He had never 
. John Melvin was weak. 
He had always been weak. Yet 
how he had always won out. And now 
he was sitting across his library table, 


some 
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making over to his wife the half of a 
fortune that any one might be proud to 
own. It was natural that he should 
wish to give it to her now, in this way, 
rather than trust the chances of a will. 
... They had always been strangely 
equal--this man and woman—more like 
comrades than married people. The law- 
ver’s keen mind reeognized it grudgingly, 
even while he failed to account for it. He 
had looked for failure when they were 
married, for a gradual falling apart. He 
had known John Melvin through and 
through, and he knew Mary Parkman. 
Ile had not believed that they could live 
together in harmony a single year; and 
he had watched with puzzled eyes the 
transformation of the man, the serene, 
untroubled life of the woman. Of late 
years he had given over thinking of it. 
Ile himself had married. He had plenty 
of problems of his own, and children. 
But this morning as he sat in the home- 
like room, asking the crisp, legal ques- 
tions and writing swiftly, it all came 
back to him with puzzling freshness. 
The intervening years were wiped away 
is he looked into John Melvin’s face — 
weak and old, with something of the boy 
in it. The lawyer finished his papers and 
handed them across for signature. The 
two servants came in, with stiff, respect- 
ful fingers, to witness the deeds, and the 
transaction was over. 

The lawyer followed the mistress of 
the house into the hall, standing for a 
minute in the outer door to look into the 
pleasant vard. 

Then he turned back a little. “ John 
is not ill?” It was a question of curi- 
osity, yet prompted somehow by some- 
thing deeper beneath it. 

“John?” She paused for a minute 
with one hand on the balustrade, look- 
ing down at him. “ No, he is not ill— 
only tired, I suppose—from the wedding 

like the rest of us.” She laughed 
lightly. 

“You are not tired!” He was looking 
up at her, the puzzled look still in his 
eyes. “You are your own daughter!” 
he declared. 

She smiled beneath the white border 
of the cap—a_ smile that startled him, 
so luminous was it, and clear and care 
free. “Tam young,” she said. “1 mean 
never to grow old.” 
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‘You never will,” he replied, lifting 
his hat as he left her. 

She went slowly up the stairs, the lit 
tle smile still on her lips. 

In the library the old man with the 
boy’s face fumbled with the papers, gath 
ering them up in trembling hands and 
putting them away in the table drawer. 
Ile turned the key in the lock slowly. 
Then he walked vaguely out into the 
vard toward the spring sunshine. The 
air had the keen freshness of early May, 
and he shivered a little as he walked. 
Now and then stopped to look at the 
new buds that were opening to the light. 


She had ignored the lawyer’s question, 
but it came back to her now and then 
as she worked. She had her meals 
brought to her up-stairs to save time, 
and she did not see her husband’s face 
again, but the lawyer’s question brought 
it to her—haggard and a little bewil- 
dered. . . . Of course he would mind. 
She had expected that. She could not 
help its being a shock. She had borne 
shocks—a long time. It was his turn now. 
Her face hardened a little. >’ « There 
should be no seandal. She would manage 
that—as she had always managed. There 
were a few calls she must make to ex- 
plain her going. Every one would under- 
stand that she needed rest. She was 
going away for a little while. The 
servants understood that she would re- 
turn. It would be easy, later, to delay 
the return, from time to time. Yes, 
there would be problems. But they 
would be easy compared with those she 
had faced so long. 

She stretched her arms in a_ free 
gesture and went to change her dress for 
ealling. Before she went out she gave 
instructions for dinner. She would take 
it in the dining-room as usual. ... She 
could endure his presence another hour. 
The trunks were packed, her house in 
order. In the morning she would be free 

forever. To-night she would serve the 
last hour of bondage. 

But she was not ealled on to perform 
it. A message came from her husband. 
Ile hoped she would exeuse him. He 
was not feeling well. It was nothing 
serious—a little indisposition. She was 
not to worry. ... She ate her dinner 
alone. When it was finished she ascend- 





Drawn by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock 
‘l AM GLAD YOU WILL BE FREE—MARY' 
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ed the stairs, pausing a minute, irreso- 
lute, at the top. Then she went on to 
her own room. She slept soundly all 
night—a dreamless sleep. 

In the morning the master of the 
house was still absent. She hesitated a 
minute before she rapped on his door 
with quick, decided touch. When she 
opened it and went in, he was lying hud- 
dled forward, a look of vacant stupor 
on his face. 

She shivered a little as she bent over 
him. Iter hand touched his forehead 
and travelled to his wrist. She waited 
a minute, with bent head, before she 
straightened herself and rang the bell. 

When the doctor arrived she had ex- 
changed her travelling-dress for a white 
one, and her hair was coiled close about 
her head. 

The doetor examined the patient with 
grave eare. “A shock of some kind 
trouble with the brain.” He was trying 
to shield the wife from the worst. 

But she refused to be put off. “IIe 
is very ill?” she said, quietly. 


“Perhaps— Yes. It is not always 
easy to tell—at once. Better get a 
nurse 


“Not yet. I can take care of him for 
a while.” She turned on him suddenly. 
“Tell me just how he is.” 

His eye dropped to the vacant face 
before them. “There is as much hope 
there as vou see. Look.” 

The house settled down to the quiet 
that surrounds a sick-room. Bells were 
muffled and voices hushed. In a distant 
room, Mary Melvin’s trunks were un- 
strapped and unpacked and their contents 
noiselessly returned to closets and bureau 
drawers. Her freedom was delayed a 
little, while she sat by the bed lis- 
tening to quick, irregular breaths that 
came through loose lips—one, two, three 

one, two, three—one, two, three—and 
then the long-drawn shivering sigh—and 
one, two, three -one, two, three again 
and again. The rhythm beat itself into 
her brain. 

She sat there watching her freedom 
being delayed a little. She had the hope 
that she saw in her husband’s face. No 
more. She could not have told what fts 
dull stare said to her. Nor whether she 
wished him to live. Had she been asked, 
she would have said that there was no 
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hope for him or for her. They had had 
their life and this was the end—to be 
bound together forever in torment—un 
able even to die. Yet she would not leav: 
her place, day or night. She waited for 
something. She could not have told what. 

Yet when it came it was so quiet that 


it was like waking from a long sleep. 
ITis eyes opened and looked out at he 

from a far place—the eyes that th 
girl had known. Slowly the loose lips 
moved themselves. 

“T am glad vou will be free—Mary.” 

She leaned forward, holding her breath, 
but there was no sound. The face, like 
a mask, had resumed its vacant hold. 
The eves had closed again. 

Yet something had passed from them 
to her. She straightened herself with a 
little ery and stood up, the tears run 
ning down her face unheeded. She 
stretched out her hands, groping vaguely. 
Then they fell to her sides, and she stood 
very still, listening. . . . The beat of the 
breath had changed. Yes, it was swifter 
now—and fainter—and halting a little 
in the sigh that came—slowly—at the last. 

She rang a bell and gave quick direc 
tions. The fight had begun. She bent 
to it all the force of her will. He should 
not die. Te should come back from the 
far place the man who had won her. 
IIer soul and her will were his. He 
should not die. 

And all the time, while the fight went 
on, hordes of tiny gnomes carrying heavy 
burdens climbed the steep hill of her 
vision, struggling to the top, panting, 
eager, hard pressed,—their tiny bodies 
strained against the load, their patient, 
grotesque faces lifted to the light,— 
striving against odds, but always striving. 


She stood by the doctor, listening to 
his final words; and the doctor as he 
looked into her face was struck anew 
with its beauty. He had always thought 
Mrs. Melvin a beautiful woman; a little 
cold, perhaps, and self-centred, but beau- 
tiful—like a statué—some German Ma- 
donna. But now she was different. The 
face was alight—something trembled in 
it, like the color of a flower in spring 
or the passing of the wind over the grass; 
something swaying and fine and deep; 
something— ...No.... The doctor 
could not tell. He was nota poet. But he 
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knew, looking into Mary Melvin’s face 
night. that he would give a great deal 
help her through. He had seen death 
held at bay before, but never like this. 
[he light in the woman’s face would not 
rench, and the face on the pillow was 
turned to it blank and untouched. 

Only the quick breathing from the lips 
broke the quiet of the room. 

‘T ean stay,” said the doctor, slowly, 
‘if you would like me to?” 

She shook her head. A flitting pale- 
ness had erossed the lips. “It is to- 
night?” The words were almost a whis- 
per. But the color had come back to 
her face. 

“Would you like me to stay?” an- 
swered the doctor. 

“No—no. You could not help?’ 
quickly. 

“Only to be here.” 

“No, do not stay.” She laid her hand 
on his arm, motioning him toward the 
door. “Do not stay. I think I would 
rather be alone.” 

Slowly the night wore itself out. The 
long minutes shaped themselves, out of 
time, and laid themselves on her heart, 
with their burden of mystery and light. 
.. +. How she had missed it all—the 
meaning of it! Life was love—and love. 
Love. The dark minutes filled the word 
from their cup ... and she had cast it 
aside — blind and righteous! Blind, 
blind! The face on the pillow had turn- 
ed a little. She bent above it, looking 
at it long... Ah, he had known—stupid, 
hlundering boy. Mle had held it always. 
Love—for her, for the children, for cvery 
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one. He had known it—and she had lost. 
But now she knew. He had waited to 
give it to her—when his heart broke. ... 
She fell on her knees by the bed. 

Slowly the morning came upon the 
hills. The face on the pillow had grown 
subtly quiet. The lines relaxed, and 
into the mask of stupor crept a faint light 
that flickered and paled—and fluttered. 
A sigh that was searcely a breath es- 
caped the open lips. They closed gen- 
tly in a deeper breath as a child stirs 
in sleep. 

Mary Melvin raised her head with 
quick, questioning glance. Then she 
crept closer, on her knees, till her face 
touched the quiet cheek. It turned to her 
—-the shadow of a breath—and the quiet, 
even breathing went on—like the faintest 
musie that might come at sunrise, out 
of the deep night, the turn of the tide, 
the freshness of life — flowing in.... 
When she lifted her face it was wet with 
tears—half blinded, she gazed at the 
sleeping face. Then she rose from her 
knées and groped to the window, roll- 
ing up the heavy shade and letting in 
the day. 

In the east the sky was red, and along 
the road beyond the wall two laborers, 
with bowed backs and heavy hands and 
feet, were going to their work. They 
walked with clumsy, swinging gait, their 
great dinner-pails dangling from their 
hands, and the light of the east in their 
faces. Somewhere below, in the shrub- 
bery, a bird broke into singing, and in 
the room behind her the lightest breath 
came and went, like a child in sleep. 


Experience 


BY LUCINE FINCH 


WAS young. I prayed to the gods above. 
Prayed and struggled and lost my prayer. 
And I beat my breast and cursed and raved. 
I was young. I thought that the gods were there. 


IT am old. I commune with the gods within. 
Listen and learn and have no fear. 

And the sunlight’s good and the hills are fair. 
I am old. I know that the gods are here. 
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A Night with 





the Butterflies 


BY FENNIE BROOKS 


BUTTERFLY flew into the gar- 
A den, danced a stately minuet mid- 

air, curtsied, and settled atilt the 
top rail of the old “snake fence.” <A 
second butterfly flew into the garden, a 
third, a fourth, a fifth,—nine, ten, eleven 
slowly drifted above the alfalfa, imi- 
tating almost to a curve the gyrations 
of the first-comer, as if the word had been 
passed, “Come! haste to the dance!” 
Following their leader, the butterflies 
dropped to the fence-rail, huddling them- 
selves together in an odd little-bunch of 
folding and unfolding yellow wings. 

Arms on the fence-rail, I studied the 
butterflies. Suddenly a group of ten or 
a dozen more sailed lightly by, and, as 
if mesmerized, those on the fence rose 
and followed. Into the orchard, out 
again above the sun-smitten field and 
across the lawn to a cluster of trees, 
threading their way with utmost security 
as to their gauzy garments in and out 
among the branches of a dark-green 
spruce-tree, coming to rest on an outer 
ring of twigs. In a breath appeared a 
horde of butterflies coming from the north 
straight across a wide pasture, settling in 
the circle of trees, adding a sumptuous 
touch to the green and gold—for the time 
was mid-September, and elms and maples 
were flaring torches. 

I had been only three days in Kansas, 
and, lo! a migration of butterflies. 

To witness a migration of this Milk- 
weed Butterfly is, I learn, a rare privi- 
lege, for it is our only species in Americ 
that does migrate, and honored were 
we in its royal progress, bound for the 
Carolinas or the Gulf States. A _ rol- 
licking, happy-go-lucky sort of crowd 
they seemed... 

An amazing and interesting spectacle 
we found these frail, airy voyagers on 
that sunny afternoon when, by four of 
the clock (that strikes all the time un- 
less its gong is tenderly wrapped in cot- 
ton batting), they drifted to us in hun- 





dreds, like autumn leaves loosed from 
their moorings afloat on summer winds 

As swallows soaring, curving, drop 
ping into the chimney depths at twi 
light, thus the butterflies rose and fell. 
rose and circled higher—higher, up to 
the very tree-tops; then came tumbling 
back among the leaves, settling and un 
settling themselves fussily, airily, nois 
lessly, as though a mere contact with 
a branch made them recoil; if not just 
the right place,—up and away, slowly 
and with dignity; their selection was 
daintily made. 

Bewildered, I turned from tree to tree, 

elm, maple, spruce, pine,—all hung 
and fringed about in the lower branches 
with hundreds of these gorgeous but 
terflies. On the elms and _ maples 
they only accentuated the golden glow, 
but in among the prickly pine-needles 
and the sharp little spruce points they 
stood out clearly distinct, a magic flow- 
ering, of shape exquisite. Flutter and fly 
and readjust themselves, from four o’clock 
in the afternoon until after six, when, 


from somnolence, or in forethought of 
g 


the next day’s journeying, most of this 
wondrous swarm stood or hung immova- 
ble an all available twigs. 

In flight, these wanderers seemed bent 
on nothing more purposeful than merry- 
making, indolent drifting in ease, dream- 
ing of dainty young milkweed shoots 
and of warmer airs, rising as if by com- 
mon impulse, floating high, and sift- 
ing like thistle-down back to their rest- 
ing places. 

On the twigs they strung themselves 
like beads, one upon another; or, rather, 
the comparison might well be made, they 
hung in bunches as droops the yellow 
laburnum, the purple wistaria, the fra- 
grant locust blossom. Precisely like that 
they hung, bearing down by their weight 
all around the tree the fine fringe of the 
spruce, freighting it with Christmas gifts 
before the time of fruitage. 
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A NIGHT WITH 
On one twig alone, measuring nine 
inehes in length, with tiny side-spring- 
‘ne branches, I counted nineteen but- 
terflies, on another sixteen, on anoth- 
er eighteen. Though there were many 
more trees and abundance of room for 
many swarms of butterflies, the main 
‘dea seemed to be to cling close to- 
vether, wings overlapping wings, in cas- 
des innumerable. 
The folded wings are of a pale buff, 
or pale orange, and I found them differ- 
rinshade. The open wings are of a deep 
orange, handsomely marked with black, 
a wide margin on the edge of both wings, 
with snow-white dots here and there, 
while all the delicate veinings of the 
wings are lacily outlined in black. A 
broad, oblique band of black adorns the 
” border of the front wings. 


“ faleate’ 
This also is decorated with a double row 
of white spots. The body is black, and 
if Milord who sports the “black and 
orange” is the commonest of butterflies, 
he is also the most interesting, the most 
dashing and redoubtable member of the 
butterfly tribe. Wintering in the tropics 
is for him a season of hilarity, for in the 
spring he returns from his revels all 
tattered and torn, a very different Anosia 
plexippus from the one who sailed south 
clad in fine cloth of gold. 

Whether or not somnolence, indiffer- 
ence to fate, or wing-weariness ruled the 
butterfly mind, I cannot tell, but I 
stood among the swarming thousands, at 
the very least count, and plucked them 
off, one by one, experimenting with 
them and setting them again on the 
twigs. They stood on two feet only, hold- 
ing up, crookedly, the other two, and with 
the antenne raised high. Originally, I 
am told, they rejoiced in six feet, but 
from disuse the two foremost ones grad- 
ually diminished in size and shrivelled 
up. I carefully examined the leaves and 
stems to which the insects clung, if per- 
chance it might be food they were after; 
but no, they were not eating—merely 
meditating. There was nothing to eat. 
Later, I learned that in summer-time 
they eat a sufficient quantity to nourish 
their small bodies all winter, so in migra- 
tion it matters not at all that the flow- 
ers are past and gone. The unfolded 


wings spread four or five inches, and 
when, here and there, bunch after bunch, 
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as in accord, folded and unfolded, the 
effect was fairylike to a degree. 

Set upon my hand, this or that one 
would remain as I placed it for perhaps 
ten seconds. Another would, at the un- 
loosing of its wings, flutter instantly up- 
wards. I set them upon my dress, to 
which they clung rather longer than to 
my hand; but not any kind of experi- 
menting greatly disturbed them. Going 
the rounds, I attempted to count them as 
far as I could reach, but gave it up when 
I had numbered something over three 
hundred, for they seemed always on the 
move, settling, rising, fluttering about, 
mixing themselves in mazy ways. 

Their custom is to hang from be- 
neath the branches, but on all the low- 
er branches, three and four feet from 
the ground, they were clustered thickly 
on the upper side of the twigs, theit 
wings erect. 

Aloft, where the separate butterflies 
were scarcely distinguishable, innumera- 
ble clustering wings pointed above the 
twigs and leaves; others hung from the 
lower part of the same twigs, with wings 
pointing downward. Among the yel- 
low leaves they were only an added 
blur of gold. Delicately poised on a 
single spine of the pine-needles, they 
were very beautiful,—erect, thoughtful, 
solemnly contemplative, luxuriously open- 
ing and shutting their filmy wings. 
Here and there one might be found soli- 
tary; but the occurrence was rare. 

Among the butterflies there was con- 
stant uneasy motion until dusk drew its 
curtain round the camp. As moved by 
a common impulse, the army would flut- 
ter into the air, swaying purposely, lazily, 
as if for the pure joy of being wafted 
about by the breezes, and then come drift- 
ing down as a sunset cloud. 

Their choice was never in close foliage 
of the branches or near the main body 
of the tree, but on each separate tree they 
clung to all the outer branches and the 
lowest branches, ring after ring around 
the tree. 

On many of the opened wings, as I 
moved from tree to tree examining, I dis- 
cerned a small black spot on the hind 
wings, learning later that it is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the male, and is 
really a pouch or pocket for the protec- 
tion of the scent-seales, which, in the 
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time of a butterfly wooing, emit a pe- 
culiar odor. As birds vie in coloring in 
mating-time, so the butterflies vie in 
scent; and while there are many butter- 
flies whose scent-seales give forth most 
pleasing perfume, the scent of the Milk- 
weed Butterfly is strangely distasteful to 
birds and insects; hence its immunity 
from attack and its marvellous rate in 
multiplying. Oftentimes an _ inexperi- 
enced fledgling pounces upon one of 
these tempting-looking, flame-colored in- 
sects, but the butterfly quickly responds 
with a touch-me-not odor, and the disap- 
pointed baby lets him go. “ Probably 
there are few nestlings that have not 
learned this lesson and gone through the 
same motions, and by repeated learnings 
through successive generations, it finally 
becomes an instinct”—to not try that 
game but onee. The common blue but- 
terfly, abundant at Wood’s Hole, gives 
forth a faint perfume of new earth; 
the Didonis has a musky smell; an- 
other has the odor of violet; in the 
tiny white butterfly may be detected a 
smell of syringa blossom; and there is 
one that is said to have the fragrance of 
sandalwood. 

As to the “mimicker” of this Anosia 
plexippus, suffice it to say, its peculiar 
immunity from attack has fostered the 
evolution of a smaller species, but quite 
distinct as to family, that is a per- 
fect prototype. 

One does not often have a military 
camp in one’s front yard, and the visita- 
tion was too rare to be overlooked; so 
among my winged host I encamped for 
the night on the squirrel’s bench, and the 
squirrel did not object, snugly asleep in 
his own house in a crotch of the elm. 

The stars flooded the night with 
strange luminousness, Nine, ten, eleven, 
—no movement from the sleepers, if they 
were asleep. Meditatively erect, ponder- 
ing many things, always in the same posi- 
tion I found them as I made my rounds, 
once in a while striking a match and 
studying the phenomenon with a sleepy 
wonder. If I picked off a_ butterfly, 
looked him carefully over, and set him on 
my hand, there he remained until I set 
him carefully back on the twig to finish 
out his nap. In doing this I always se- 
lected one who stood by himself, careful 
not to disturb his neighbors. 
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The night was cloudless and absolutely 
without wind—not the turning of a sin- 
gle leaf, and, undisturbed, that multi- 
tude of butterflies slept on, and on, and 
on, with wings tightly folded together. 

Two o'clock, three. All alone am I, in 
a world asleep! An exhalation of the 
dying night sighs through the trees; a 
mysterious sense of brooding wings en- 
folds us; the hush ineffable that comes 
before dawn falls over all nature. Then 
the keenness of the stars begins to pale, 
the phosphorescence of the sky sinks be- 
fore a wave of gray mistiness from th 
east. No twitter of birds announces 
day; but far away across the meadow a 
hazy curtain rolls up and backward on the 
sky, pushing off the faint stars to make 
pathway for the sun. Glows the horizon 
palest pinkish-saffron, strengthening in 
tint to orange, orange red, and rose, with 
long fingers of shining light reaching up 
and up to mid-heaven. Against this sea 
of color stands the forest, a network of 
black branches; long shafts of light peep 
beneath the dark shadows of the foliage, 
find room, and shoot across the fields of 
alfalfa in gleaming radiance. Day has 
come, and with its coming my butterflies 
bestir themselves. Like a myriad of in- 
finitesimal fans, the orange wings wave to 
and fro—slowly, drowsily. The sunlight 
grows stronger, rises higher, and falls 
aslant the fringed trees. A miracle of the 
resurrection; for to what else is compara- 
ble this swift transformation? Not in 
slow uncertainty, as the butterfly bursts 
from the chrysalis, resting from the ex- 
ertion until the crumpled wings expand 
and grow, fitting themselves for flight; 
but as if touched with a magic wand, this 
mighty colony is wafted into the air. 
The opening space among the surround- 
ing trees is literally aflutter with fully 
two thousand wings; the air is alive with 
butterflies. Around and about, higher 
and higher and higher; then away 
sweeps this army of the air through high- 
est tree-tops, to the south—to the south! 

I follow farther into the grove abov: 
and through which they pass, and find 
here and there a swift awaking among 
other butterflies who have camped in my 
neighbor’s trees; but so few are these, I 
would have given them but a glance had 
not my night’s watching told me they 
were migrants. 
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And so, in a breath, they were gone. 
On their golden wings they carried with 
them my chance for Midas riches; for, 
later, in consultation with the ex-Chan- 
cellor of Kansas State University, | 
learned of a man in New York who 
would have given five cents apiece for a 
thousand specimens of the Milkweed But- 
terfly! “And I myself would have been 
glad of four hundred,” said the Chan- 
cellor—and I had brought him two! To 
have captured four hundred would have 
been easy. 

Within a comparatively recent period, 
this wandering migrant has become im- 
bued with a desire to extend his ex- 
plorations, and has, on merchant ships, 
crossed the Pacific, reached Australia, 
and eontinued its loitering flight north- 
ward and westward until it has reached 
Java and Sumatra. 

In its migration, it sometimes flies in 
flocks of millions, darkening the sky, and 
will be all day iong passing overhead, as 
flocks of wild pigeons fly—or used to fly, 
as the kindly attention of “netters” has 
almost rendered them extinct. 

The migration of these butterflies was 
to me a sight unique, and I astonished 
the biology authorities of the university 
by knocking at their doors at inconve- 
nient seasons, demanding knowledge. I 
was received with enthusiasm and warm 
weleome, for these biology men were 
filled with joy that, outside of student 
circles, any one should care enough for a 
butterfly to sit up with it all night, and 
supplied me with numerous books. From 
the accumulated wisdom of naturalists I 
have learned the following. 

This butterfly is rightly named the 
“ Monarch.” The smaller one, the 
“mimicker,” is ealled the “ Viceroy.” 
Originally these two were quite different, 
but certain ones among the “ Viceroys ” 
that resembled the “Monarch” were 
avoided by the birds; consequently these 
multiplied tremendously, the brown mark- 
ings became more and more distinct, the 
mimicker had perpetuated himself in 
a marvellous way—the survival of the 
fittest. Natural selection slowly, but 
surely, shapes the destiny of animals, in- 
sects and plants. 

As the Milkweed Butterfly produces 
many broods annually, the countless mil- 


lions in their swarms are net to be won- 
dered at. What is cause for wonder 
among the uninitiated is that, without ex- 
ception, the eggs of this butterfly are laid 
upon the milkweed plant. How do they 
distinguish it? By sight would seem 
most natural; but they do not. It is by 
smell. Scudder tells us: “ This is an act 
of instinct, one will say. But is this any 
explanation? We wish to know how the 
instinct acts. A parent butterfly that in 
its caterpillar life has been nourished upon 
willow has no means, if in the winged 
condition, of tasting the willow to recog- 
nize it, its organs for obtaining food be- 
ing only suitable for liquid nourishment. 
Nor can it be by sight.” And he goes on 
to give many interesting reasons for this 
last assertion, stating that “ butterflies 
have no vision sufliciently clear for such 
powers of distinction as are required of 
them in selecting special food-plants for 
their young, which they yet discover in 
an unerring manner. There remains, then, 
apparently, nothing but smell. Many 
plants are odorous quite apart from their 
flowers, and the leaves have a special 
structure, . . . from some of which 
odors are exhaled perceptible to our dull 
senses—perhaps from many others per- 
ceptible to keener organs.” He tells us 
also of “the action of a mother-butterfly 
seeking a spot on which to lay her eggs, 
hovering about certain plants that give 
forth an odor somewhat similar to the 
one she is hunting, settling and half- 
settling in a dozen different places, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the plant she 
seeks, and finally finding it, there she de- 
posits her eggs. Thus it is tolerably clear 
that it is to a sense of smell that but- 
terflies owe their recognition of botan- 
ical species.” 

From the north they came, one and all 
of these “Monarch” butterflies; to the 
south they swept away—to the south, to 
the south, as far as I could see them, 
—to Texas, to Louisiana, to Mexico, to 
the Carolinas. 

If we marvel at the oriole’s flight, the 
strong wing-beat of the hummi g-bird that 
carries this gleaner of honeysuckle sweets 
from Massachusetts to Central America, 
what think we of these frail, gauzy- 
winged butterflies who whirl from Canada 
to Florida in their annual mig*»'ion. 

























































The Intruder 


BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


old tales, there once sat by a pool a 

haggard company of “ impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the 
moving of the water; for an angel went 
down at a certain season.” 

In modern and unpicturesque clothing 
and cleanliness, without, perhaps, so 
much hope as those of Bethesda had, 
hut in many ways resembling them, we 
sat on the Sanitarium veranda in the 
slanting October sunlight which the 
sweeping blue shadow of the house at 
our back was narrowing to a smaller and 
yet smaller yellow triangle, so that, as 
we pursued the sun, we crowded together 
exactly as the dead leaves crowded into 
fence corners, until at last a chilly little 
breeze fell upon us and, like dead leaves, 
dispersed us, leaving, out of a dozen or 
sc, only myself, mummified in a shawl 
and reading an arid book, in which it 
was stated that if men have souls at all 
they are of adventitious growth, like 
pearls in oysters, and, like pearls, have 
origin in disease, injuries, or accidental 
cireumstance. Such a sentiment agreed 
well enough with the bleakness of the 
place and my desolate companions, whom, 
had I chosen to look through the long 
window behind me, I could now have 
seen crouched beside the lukewarm radi- 
ators of the “parlor” with their fancy- 
work, their gossip, and a parchesi-board. 
It agreed also with that down-driving 
multitude of colored leaves, falling with 
the steadiness of snowflakes, to disin- 
tegrate, but little more slowly than snow- 
flakes, in their sodden return to the com- 
position of the soil. I told myself that 
we were of their number—“ All flesh is 
grass,”"—and was indifferent to souls, 
whether adventitious or not. 

The triangle of sun contracted until 
it only touched my shoulders, the blue 
shadow having caught me about the feet, 
risen to my knees, and by little and little 
enveloped my waist and chest, like that 


i. one may credit a certain book of 





shroud which the fortune-teller saw ris- 
ing around King Charles. I was on the 
point of closing my book and retreating 
with the rest of them, when Miss Einar 
came out. and began to walk back and 
forth, her eyes in the ends of the earth. 

It was only her second day with us. 
T had marked her fastidious shrinking 
from our withered companionship, but 
had not resented it; the pity would have 
been if she had found herself at home 
with us. She was too young and too 
lovely; or would have been lovely but for 
her pallor and the angry but impersonal 
stare of her gray eyes—a stare focussed 
upon something quite beyond the sordid 
details of the Sanitarium. The light of 
her hair, however, could not be tamed 
even by that cold shadow, and her trou- 
bled pacing had youth in it, and grace. 

“Oughtn’t you to have a wrap, my 
dear?” I ventured, noting that her arms 
were visible within their thin sleeves. 

She frowningly recalled her thoughts 
out of vague distances. 

“Beg pardon? No, thank you. I am 
not sensitive to cold.” 

She resumed her walk. Fifteen paces 
—wheel—fifteen paces—wheel—and back. 
I moved to give her a longer path. Six- 
teen paces she could make it then, and 
did, while I covertly transferred my 
languid attention from my book to her. 

Finally, with a look at her watch and 
an obvious effort at courtesy, she said 
that she was going to the post-office, 
and would be glad to do any errand for 
me in the village. I thanked her, but 
needed nothing, and she departed, slim, 
white, and young, down the avenue of 
autumn trees. 

Entered from behind me Mrs. Trabb, 
shivering within the close folds of her 
lavender shawl, and bringing the atmos- 
phere of some sixty years of evil think- 
ing and doing. 

“Did you know,” said she, “that she 
is the worst case here?” 
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“The very worst. I had it from the 
maid on your hall. She told rae—” 

I rose, murmuring of letters to write. 
Tactics too frail for Mrs. Trabb. She 
fenced me into an angle. 

“As erazy as a loon; walks the floor 
all night, talking to herself.” 

“ Tnsomnia is common enough.” 

“7 know all about insomnia. I have- 
n’t slept a natural wink for years. No- 
body knows what I’ve suffered. But as 
for that girl, she’s downright insane. I 
shall complain to the doctor. He has no 
legal right to have that sort of case here. 
Your rooms are on the same hall, and 
your windows open on the same roof as 
hers. I simply wouldn’t dare leave my 
window open at night the way you do. 
I knew of a case once—” 

But at that I made forcible escape 
from Mrs. Trabb’s squalid repertoire 
of slime and fury. Having gained my 
room, I looked about me at my own 
night-lamp, books, and samovar pre- 
pared against the empty giant hours, and 
felt very sorry for Miss Einar. People 
who are troubled by sleeplessness, I 
have sometimes thought, are sorrier than 
any other brotherhood of invalids for 
each other. 

Sitting by a window commanding the 
street, I watched for her return, and 
when I saw her coming, reading, as she 
walked, a letter of many pages, I set 
my door ajar that I might speak to her 
as she passed my room on the way to 
her own. 

“Tid you have a pleasant walk?” 

“Yes, thank you—” She hesitated, 
smiling, and thrusting the letter under 
her belt, unfolded from her handkerchief 
a small object. This, when it lay revealed 
in her palm, proved to be an enormous 
katydid, inert, plethoric, and green as 
spring-time. 

“Poor little chap! He has to die with 
the summer, but I thought I would give 
him another twenty-four hours by let- 
ting him warm his toes at my radiator. 
He might sing one more song.” 

“T’m afraid if he sings in your room 
to-night he may keep you awake.” 

At that, with downeast eyes, grave 
and pale, she closed her fingers over the 
large insect and left me, shutting the 
door almost in my face. There had been 
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a moment’s young happiness in her eyes 
as she stood there with her voluminous 
letter and the rescued katydid, but it 
had gone out at a word like an extin 
guished flame. 


While I read in that dolorous book 
about souls, the night crept forward into 
the profound darkness of early morning. 
With evening had come a swift warmth, 
breeding, out of its meeting with the 
chill of the day, a thick fog, which laid 
its blank gray face against the lamp- 
light of my open window—a face un 
featured except by the ghost of a scant- 
ily leaved branch, whose supporting 
tree trunk was hidden as if beneath 
deep water. 

Within its obseurity the recrudescent 
katydids clashed incessantly; and al- 
though the simple organism of a katy- 
did obviously admits of nothing so subtle 
as mood, yet, knowing that the death of 
all that translucent green crowd could 
he at most but a matter of a few hours, 
my faney made out of that harsh death- 
song the symbol of a certain courage, 
or at least of a bland indifference to the 
evident end of summer and life. 

In the house the attitude toward these 
matters was neither courageous nor in- 
different, but rather of sullen rebellion. 
There were other night-lamps than mine, 
I knew, and here and there in the long, 
black, airless halls gas-jets were turned 
down to pin-points, but these illumina- 
{ions in no way relieved the heavy and 
despondent blackness, folded in upon it- 
self—folded in again by miles of mist. 
Upon the sea-floor of such a darkness I 
was unable to remember the aspect of 
the stars, or any joy I had ever found in 
the sun. 

I wondered how Miss Einar was faring 
under these conditions, and turned my 
ear in the direction of her room. I 
thought I distinguished a soft regular 
pacing, and, now and then, though of 
this I would not be certain, the murmur 
of her voice. 

The clear, chilly sound of cocks sprang 
up here and there, then ceased, but not 
without leaving a sense that the corner 
of darkness had been turned, and that, 
slowly enough, we were feeling our way 
toward morning. Somewhat cheered by 
this assurance, I had almost dozed, when 
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there was a soft, hesitating movement at 
my door, followed by a minute rap. 

I opened to Miss Einar; the hall be- 
hind her was jet black, and her eyes, in 
the light of the lamp, shone as I have 
often seen the glowing eyes of moths at 
my black window-pane. Further like- 
ness to a moth was carried out by a gray 
shawl which hung from her shoulders like 
folded gray wings. Like a moth, too, 
was the subtle shiver and quiver which 
shook her body and her voice as her lips 
twitched under their forlorn smile. 

“T saw your light. I thought perhaps 
you were finding it dull, too. My little 
green man won’t sing with the rest. He 
is dying, I’m afraid.” She held the 
creature pitifully in her hand, and, upon 
entering, laid it in the circle of light 
under my reading-lamp. “I hate to see 
things die,” said she. 

I hospitably indicated my light house- 
keeping arrangements and said: “ Won’t 
you have some chocolate? I was about 
to make some for myself.” 

She shook her head. “I’ve just had 
some coffee.” 

“Rut coffee keeps you awake!” 

“T know.” 

I took her hands; they were lumps of ice. 

“T saw your light, and thought per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind my sitting in 
here. I don’t want to sleep.” 

If Mrs. Trabb was right (and such 
people are often right in their diabolical 
way), still, I had no mind to avoid this 
distracted young creature, who suddenly 
fell on her knees before me and began 
to ery, with her face in my lap. I called 
her “ Poor child,” and stroked her hair, 
exhorting, “ There, there!” after the man- 
ner of consolers. 

“Oh,” she said, brokenly, “I’m not 
crazy yet, but I suppose I shall be soon. 
I noticed you when I first came, and 
thought it might help if I could tell you 
about it. I know you're sick, and I 
oughtn’t to bother you, but other peo- 
ple’s troubles can’t be so bad as mine.” 

T had just been wondering what wretch- 
edness could be like my own, and now 
smiled grimly at her naive selfishness; 
then on second thought recognized in 
my attitude the custom of the place, and 
was ashamed. 

“Tt is better to share such troubles,” 
I said, “ when one can.” 


At this she looked up with sudden 
directness, and her face showed fear 
enough, and anger, and bewilderment, 
but not, I thought, madness. An alienist 
would make little enough of my opin 
ion, but, given for what it is worth, | 
thought her sane then, and did not 
change my mind through all the aston- 
ishment that followed. 

Ignoring any necessity for preface, she 
plunged into the middle of things: 

“Tf I had really been on the other side 
of death, I should certainly have met 
my father there, and he would never hav: 
let things happen as they did; but the 
really dead must be beyond all that con 
fusion, just as the really asleep are, and 
the danger is only along the edges. And 
you know, if there are dangerous things, 
there is no reason why there shouldn’t 
be others, too, that would like to help; 
but there are laws that keep them 
back, the good as well as the bad. But 
I’ve often taken mice out of traps or 
away from cats that were playing with 
them, and so I know that if the kind: ones 
were sorry enough—as sorry as I am when 
I see little things in trouble—all the 
laws in or out of the world could never 
keep them from interfering sometimes. . 

“You know that kind of dream in 
which something terrible is going to hap- 
pen, and you can’t move or cry out, 
though you try very hard?... They 
told me it came from overstudy. I had 
an entrance condition in Greek to make 
up. One day while I was studying I fell 
asleep, but I could still see the room- 
that is, all of it that was in front of my 
eyes at the last moment when I was 
awake, for I couldn’t turn them right 
or left. The line of Homer was clear, 
but everything else was blurred and out 
of focus, though I could make out the 
pattern of the wall-paper, Harvey’s photo- 
graph, my tennis-racquet. I couldn’t 
turn my eyes or lift a finger, and some 
person or thing stood behind me—so near 
that if it had breathed it would have 
stirred my hair. But those things don’t 
breathe, I suppose. 

“T tried—horribly—to move, and at 
last it began to whisper—and this was 
very strange: it was as if the voice was 
inside my brain,—such a soft, fine little 
thread of sound, not really sound at all. 
But it meant everything that one wants 
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least to think or hear about—or ought 
not to want to hear about. Cruelties, and 
hatreds, and selfishnesses—everything that 
people like you and Harvey and—I had 
supposed—myself were done with long 
ages back in the jungle. But as it kept 

n whispering I began to want to hear 
more plainly instead of being afraid of 
it. I began to want—I don’t know what 

something savage. 

“And then it touched me—no more 
than a finger-tip on my forehead. Even 
at that I could not stir—at first; but as 
the finger stayed there, I seemed to have 
a new idea; for I stopped being afraid; 
there was no threat, rather there was a 
promise of something, until at last—I 
moved—but not in my body. I lifted 
my right hand and held it before my 
eyes—and—I couldn’t see it, but my real 
hand lay as quiet as a glove, its fingers 
between the leaves of my Greek lexicon. 
All the feeling and power of it had gone 
ut into the other—the one I couldn’t 
see, This hand of air felt strong, yet I 
couldn’t grasp anything with it. When 
I touched a fold of my dress, I knew that 
[ touched it only as air might know when 
it blows over something solid—no more 
than that. 

“Then one of the girls that were on 
the glee club began to sing in her room, 
and I woke—furious at waking, and only 
thinking how I could fall asleep again 
and get altogether out of my body in the 
way I had begun. Yet, as I woke more 
fully and remembered the wickedness of 
whatever it was that had helped me, 
I was afraid— but not as afraid as I 
should have been —I was afraid, of not 
being afraid. 

“It came often after that. I would 
fall asleep, and hear the whisper, and 
raise my hand. Then it would stop as 
though it saw the hand, though I could- 
n’t; and was watching—as a cat watches 
for a mouse to come out of its hole. 

“ And at last I came out. . 

“The girls were all gone to dramatics 
that night, and I stayed at home to cram, 
but I felt so dull that studying was no 
use, so I lowered the gas to a point and 
lay down for a while, not meaning to sleep, 
only to rest, and then go on again. It 
was early spring, and the snow was melt- 
ing under a rain-storm. I was watching 
the rain-drops on the glass, and the re- 
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flection there of the room and the little 
yellow point of gas. I had no idea I 
was asleep, until—until a face looked at 
me through the window. 

“Tt was larger than human at first, 
and vague, like a cloud; then shrank 
down suddenly, like a lantern-slide get- 
ting into focus, until it was only a lit- 
tle larger than an ordinary human head. 
It looked me squarely in the eyes—its lips 
moved as if it said some word which I 
could not hear—and it was gone. 

“T rose and tried to turn the gas on 
full. I eould not touch the cock. It 
went through my fingers as if they were 
air. I looked around, and there was my 
body lying on the divan, as unconcerned 
as you please, eyes half opened and face 
turned toward the window, a pencil in 
one hand, and the other on my Greek 
pr se book.” 

Miss Einar’s dilated eyes focussed over 
my shoulder upon my window, as though 
she expected the blank face of the fog 
there to take on monstrous features. At 
the ceasing of her soft voice, the noise 
of the katydids broke forth in redoubled 
energy, and I was aware of the sorrow- 
ful drip from the leaves and the roof as 
though the vaporous giant out there were 
weeping human tears. Yet the katydids, 
doomed to die to-morrow and presumably 
without hope of resurrection, were as 
cheerful as though the night had been 
dry and filled with summer moonlight. 
As the girl’s long sombre stare continued, 
I nervously seized the shade-cord, mean- 
ing to shut out whatever gigantic horror 
might be peering in, but she said: 

“No, don’t do that. I’m always look- 
ing at windows and hoping, but that was 
the only time I ever saw it. There must 
be strange laws over there. What reason 
ean there be in not being able to feel, 
hear, and see a thing at the same time? 
When you see, you can’t either hear or 
touch, and when you hear and touch 
you are blind, though not altogether— 
T’ll tell you about that later. ¥ 

“You want to see this face? Wasn't 
it horrible ?” 

“No. But sorry and anxious—strain- 
ed, too, as if it were struggling against 
something.” 

“But you said the whispering Thing 
was wicked.” 

“This wasn’t the thing that had been 
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whispering. Don’t you remember, when I 
began, what I said about the things that 
were sorry and wanted to help?’ 

“ Was it—like a man?” 

“You couldn’t have said it was a man 
or a woman. It was like one of those 
marble faces of allegorical figures; big 
and splendid like that, but fairly on fire 
with life. I never saw anything else that 
gave such an idea of being alive. Since 
seeing that, everything in the world by 
comparison seems heavy and torpid. But 
it went as quickly as it had come, like a 
blown-out flame, and I was alone in the 
room, shut out of my own body. No, I 
wasn’t alone, for the whispering thing 
was there. I couldn’t see it or hear it. 
It seemed to have slunk into a corner, 
like an ugly dog that is afraid to do any- 
thing but glare. I could feel its eyes. .. . 

“Tf you could fall into the ocean with- 
out drowning, you would wonder what 
the sharks and cuttlefish might do. It 
was sométhing like that. 

“It seemed a hundred years that I 
stood there. I hadn’t found that place 
then where there isn’t any time or space. 
I saw the hands of my watch—the little 
chatelaine pinned to the gown of—of 
that empty body of mine, and remembered 
that the girls would come to my room 
to bother me, and then, perhaps, I would 
wake up. If I didn’t— 

“But when that dreadful little watch 
had measured off a half-hour, the hall 
door slammed, and the glee-club girl came 
up-stairs singing—she had a lovely, out- 
doors, sunshiny kind of voice—and bang- 
ed at my door. Some one else said, ‘’Sh! 
she’s asleep’; then I found myself out- 
side the door with the girls, trying to 
eatch hold of them with my fingers that 
couldn’t touch anything, and begging, 
‘Oh, please—please wake me; I’m not 
asleep.’ Olare, the glee-club girl, looked 
through the keyhole and said, ‘ Well, 
she oughtn’t to sleep all night that 
way,—all dressed and grabbing her old 
Greek prose!’ 

“One of the girls had a red rag-doll 
with fringes on it—an imp thing that 
they had been fooling with over at the 
gymnasium. Clare got a chair and stood 
up on it so that she could throw the thing 
through the transom and hit my face 
with it—and then I was back in my 
body again... 


“ How good it was to touch things! | 
jumped up and turned on the gas then! 
You wouldn’t believe how I loved the fee] 
ing of the brass in my solid fingers, how 
I gripped it and shook it. I let the girl: 
in, and we made fudge and told ghost 
stories. Ghost-stories! 

“ At Easter vacation I went home. My 
Greek condition was made up at last, so 
I could enjoy myself, and now I mad 
sure the dreams would go. That week 
Harvey asked me to marry him. I know 
now that I was wrong to accept him. 
with a thing like that hanging over me, 
but I didn’t know it then, besides... . 
He had the ring in his pocket when lh 
spoke, and pushed it on my finger befor 
I said either yes or no. That’s Harvey’s 
way. You can’t argue with him... .” 

She tugged at a thin chain about her 
neck, and brought up, as if it had been 
a scapular, an oval case, which she opened, 
showing a young man’s photograph. Not 
a feature of the face was beautiful, yet 
I have never seen one more satisfying. 
Little as one can judge from a photo- 
graph, at least there was no disguising 
the honest kindness of the big mouth 
and small sharp eyes, nor the obstinacy 
of the jaw, nor the height and breadth 
of the head above the ears. In Miss 
Einar’s eyes I read that this was her 
standard and type of ali that was hand- 
somest and noblest in young men. She 
slipped it from the catch of the chain 
and stood it up against my books, so that 
the lamplight fell upon it clearly, and 
during the rest of her story her eyes rest- 
ed upon it. 

“ Afterward, when he found what 
trouble I was in, and I begged him to let 
me go, and when his people heard — | 
don’t know how—that I was insane, and 
threatened to cut him off altogether if 
he didn’t give me up, he just smiled po- 
litely, as if some one had told him that 
it might rain to-morrow. He seemed to 
be deaf when they or I tried to argue 
with him—or at least the only way he 
showed that he heard what his father said 
was to stop his postgraduate work and 
try to get a salaried position. 

“The night after he had pushed that 
ring on my finger I was almost too happy 
to sleep, but finally dozed off, with the 
diamond pressed under my cheek—such 
a sharp, determined little thing as a 
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diamond is! I had the wedding all 
planned and our house furnished by the 
time I slept. — 

“When I woke it was raining, so I 
went to shut the window; but try as I 
would my hands would not grasp the 
sash. I felt drowsy and stupid, as one 
does when waked suddenly, and kept 
fumbling and fumbling and wondering 
what was the matter. It was very dark. 
The square of open window through 
which the rain came was hardly lighter 
than the rest of the room. 

“And something was calling me out 
there. Not that I heard it; it was as if 
I were pulled by a wire... . 

“ As I went out of the window I could 
feel the rain driving through me, and the 
little bare twigs with their swollen buds 
struck through me—and I was nothing 
at all, you know, and yet as much as I 
am now—as much, and more. Then this 
bit of air that was myself was drawn 
into a whirlwind. There was a shock, 
and I was snatched at from this side 
and that, and shaken and driven here 
and there. I was the centre of some 
strange struggle. .. .” 

She stopped, and her face lit with 
sombre ecstasy. 

“Then it all stopped, for something 
kind and gentle had me. I will eall it 
a hand, but it was nothing so human as 
that. It was like nothing that it is pos- 
sible to feel in this world. When Har- 
vey kissed me that afternoon I had sup- 
posed that nothing in or out of the world 
could be so lovely as our caring for each 
other—but this— 

“ All the happiness that ever was lay 
in that—hand—or whatever it was. 
There was no possibility of fatigue in it, 
or sickness or change. It could have 
carried me through a thousand years and 
I should never have grown tired. If I 
could tell you all that I saw—but there 
was too much of it, and it was too con- 
fused. Centuries went by in a flash, for 
we were in the place where there is no 
measure of time. 

“One of the wonders was a city that 
had replaced the old farm next to ours, 
but not like any city that ever was, for 
there was nothing sorrowful or dirty or 
careless anywhere. I can’t describe it 
more definitely than that, for everything 
was vague like a cloud and jumbled just 
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like any other dream—but different! So 
different that it is foolish to eall it a 
dream at all. It is more difficult to de- 
scribe this part than what came later. 
What sort of a story do you suppose an 
Eskimo baby could tell if he were snatch- 
ed out of his snow hut, taken in a sec- 
ond’s time to some elaborate Fifth Av- 
enue dinner, and treated as the guest of 
honor? He wouldn’t know what it was 
all about. There would be color and 
light and odors and extraordinary giants 
so different from his own people that he 
wouldn’t even be sure that he liked them. 
Probably he would be seared and begin 
tO CTY. ««« 

“ Now, how was it possible, just when 
I was feeling so safe and happy, that the 
Whisperer should slip inside the guard 
of what was protecting me? But there 
it was—-the fine soft quiver inside my 
ear.... And I listened. ... To think of 
listening to such things while I was in 
that place! I suppose that was the way 
the snake’s voice sounded in the fairy- 
story about the Garden. I ought not to 
have been able to hear it. I know now 
that I could have helped it; you can, you 
know. People say that it’s impossible 
to keep from thinking about the things 
that tempt them. But that isn’t so— 
not entirely. 

“And as soon as the Whisperer had 
gained my attention, the gates of that 
other place—when I use such words as 
‘gates’ and ‘place’ you understand, of 
course, that it is because there are no 
better words—it was like a gate closing 
with a thunderclap right in my face; but 
the Whisperer and I didn’t care, for we 
were back in the jungle where men are 
not men at all. Everything had tumbled 
back into great, formless, stupid masses. 
It was gorgeous, you know—nobody can 
say that the idea of Lucifer with his bat 
wings and his flames isn’t as artistic as 
that of Gabriel in feathers and sunshine. 
. . » Now, instead of all that lovely order 
and peace there were deserts and moun- 
tains and wrecked ships. There were 
enormous flames, sounds like the deepest 
notes of an organ, and all sorts of flash- 
ing confusion; grinning faces that seem- 
ed funny at first, and then changed into 
unspeakable wickedness, so that I became 
frightened at last, and broke away from 
them, dived down into the sea, and ran 
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through it and under the land, through 
sand and rocks and graves and buried 
rivers, then up into the world, and 
through long rows of city houses... . 

“There would be a wall, a room with 
people asleep in it; a wall, another room 
where some one was sick, and so on, like 
a string of hollow beads. And all the 
time it wasn’t that I was afraid of what 
was behind me, but afraid of not being 
afraid of it. I had got away once, and 
seemed to know that if I let them get 
me a second time there would be no 
return to that other place. I did not 
understand or altogether like that other 
place, you see, but I didn’t want to lose 
it, either. 

“ You know how a mouse squeaks when 
it is mortally frightened. Have you seen, 
too, a mouse come right toward the cat 
that’s playing with it, apparently doing 
as it’s told—‘ Come here and be eaten’? 
I’ve seen that, and interfered more than 
once; and remembering how I tried to 
be good to mice, I squeaked out some 
sort of mouse prayer to the other Thing 
—the kind one. And at that I was 
caught away, fell endlessly, until I woke 
in my own bed, and the rain was driv- 
ing in. 

“This time I really did shut the win- 
dow. The first gray of morning was in 
the sky, and I could make out through 
the rain the dark blur of that old farm- 
house and the streak of woodland behind 
it. There was no city there now, nor any 
dream of one, and nothing either good 
or evil any longer called me, out there 
in the rain. ... 

“That was nearly six months ago,” 
concluded Miss Einar, her voice sagging 
wearily. “ Every night since then I have 
been called and ... have gone, .. . ev- 
ery night they have fought for me— 
every night I have broken away and have 
run through all the world. ...I have 
seen every wretchedness there is, every- 
thing that is worst among men, but with- 
out being able to feel pity or disgust, for 
all that I saw was a part of myself; 
and that part of myself, and of the race, 
everything that you and I are supposed 
to have left behind, is clear and full of 
color, but that part which lies above it 
and which I am fast losing forever is 
cloudy and veiled; only an outline shows 
through, here and there, that looks as 
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if there might be something there not 
altogether unsubstantial, some sort of 
solid Walhalla in the sunset, and I try 
to remember my one glimpse of it, and 
with that memory to ward off—the rest. .. 

“But my power to escape is growing 
less. Some night I shall go and not 
come back. . . . The kind spirit has done 
its best. Of all the little creatures | 
have tried to save from cruel deaths, not 
one ever lived. They have always stupid- 
ly died in my hands, so that I might as 
well have let the cat have them in the 
first place. And perhaps it’s like that 


when we once fall into the hands of those 
others—the good ones can’t help, no mat- 
ter how hard they try.” 


Abruptly her head drooped. She sigh- 
ed, relaxed, and slept. A cold wind blow- 
ing through the fog fluttered the flame 
of my lamp. I drew my shawl about my 
shoulders, and about the girl also and 
held her closely. Her hand lay limply in 
mine, but by degrees it lost the little 
warmth it had. Then I could no longer 
hear her breathing. She was dead or fly- 
ing through space, with all wickedness 
in pursuit—or I had been, after all, lis- 
tening to the raving of a clever lunatic. 

The oil of my lamp gave out with 
small cracklings of the wick, and the 
flame sank to an ill-smelling ring and 
then to darkness. The fog wavered and 
rose until the submerged tree took on 
clear outline; a moment more and the 
landscape, sponged clear of all obscurity, 
stood out, sharp and black, the thread- 
bare branches of the trees showing 
through their network the rolling sky- 
line of the mountains, and behind them 
the dawn, deliberately increasing, bring- 
ing conviction with it of a universe en- 
meshed and riveted by laws, upon which 
even so flighty a thing as man can place 
his faith. Like a Parsee, I watched for 
the first glimpse of the sun itself, know- 
ing that no ghost, either malevolent or 
pitiful, could withstand the direct shaft 
of its sane and honest glory. 

Startled out of my contemplation by 
a slight stir upon the table, I turned my 
head quickly, half expecting to catch 
some too palpable shadow in a last at- 
tempt at mischief before the sun should 
have frustrated it, but there was only a 
fat, oblong object, even in that dim light 
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showing green, toiling over my papers, 
treading underfoot with his very perish- 
able green toes the open pages of that 
melancholy book about souls. Thence he 
passed to the picture of the young man 
Harvey, examining it with delicate, 
waving antenne. I had a moment’s 
fright that here was more than an insect 


until the sun should appear no super- 
stition was too gross for belief—and I 
watched him fearfully for a sign. I chose 
to fancy it a favorable omen that he lin- 
gered so long in contemplation of the 
portrait, and that he creaked out a few 
rusty, placid bars of his courageous 
music before it. This he did, and sink- 
ing again into lethargy, calmly exhaled 
his life with the other green things of 
the year. 

As the light grew I held the girl’s 
vacant body very close, expecting every 
instant the warmth and stir of the re- 
turning spirit, but she seemed only to 
grow heavier and colder, until I fell into 
a panic lest she had this time lost her 
way back. I chafed her hands and called 
her name, but she would have none of 
me, until, terrified, I freed myself, and 
leaving her stiffly kneeling, her face upon 
the empty chair, would have rung the 
bell for help, but that before I touched it 
I saw from my window, standing upon 
the shining wet grass, a young man, who 
stared up as I stared down, and looked 
as if he might have thus been staring 
all night. His hat and coat shone with 
wetness like the grass, and the early sun- 
light stretched his shadow toward me like 
a narrow blue path. 

He was a short, square young man, 
giving an impression of great strength 
and of health—very steady and quiet in 
his glance—something of the type one 
imagines to have been that Du Guesclin 
who once rescued a lady of dreams called 
Tiphaigne, and was loved by her forever. 

I leaned out and softly called, “ Are 
you Harvey ?” 

He made no other answer than to whip 
up the steps on to the veranda. In a mo- 
ment he was in the room. Quite disre- 
garding me, he seated himself in the 
chair where I had sat so long and wearily, 
and took command of those cold stiff 
hands and the obstinately drooping face. 

“Tf—she is dead—” I quavered. 
“Then she'll have to get alive again,” 
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he answered, quietly. “I’m going to 
marry her to-day. I came up on the mid- 
night train, and put in the time watch- 
ing this window. I thought it was as 
likely the right one as any other. 
Wake up, Alice 

Rubbing her hands and listening to 
her heart, his face grew fighting grim, 
vet his little gray eyes lost none of their 
gentleness. ° 

He folded her inside that fog-wet coat 
of his, and talked steadily into her cold 
ear, now bullying, now encouraging, but 
never for a moment dropping into lam 
entation or entreaty. 

“Turry, Alice. ’Tisn’t fair to keep 
me waiting like this. We’ve got to be 
married so as to take the twelve-o’clock 
train. I’ve done what I promised—we’re 
independent of everybody; our rooms are 
all ready for you to walk right into them. 
Come, come! Why, what nonsense is 
this!” And so on, and so on, until, 
making sure that she would never hear 
him, I wept aloud. 

He held up a commanding finger, and 
I was silent. He had stopped his ex- 
hortations, and his face was lined like 
that of a man who struggles physically ; 
it grew gray and cold, until I half thought 
that he had died too, in his attempt to 
reach her. 

The sun streamed in more and more, 
the watery pink light changing to full, 
strong yellow. It struck straight across 
my melancholy room and wrapped the 
mysterious lovers in warm gold, till they 
looked, to my blurred and weary eyes, 
something not altogether of earth. 

And then there was a deep, long sigh. 
The girl moved, like one about to wake. 
I started forward. 

“ Got her!” cried the boy, jubilantly. 

The warm color had come back to her 
face; her eyes partly opened, but were 
drowsily fixed upon the sun; her lips 
moved with some word we could not hear, 
then smiled peacefully. 

Suddenly, with a great shock, she saw 
whose face it was that bent over her, and 
sprang away with a laughing ery, only 
to be caught back to him again. 

And so those two radiant figures stood 
there in the sun, and I, gray and old in 
the shadow, beheld at last what the love 
of man and woman may mean and how 
it makes*them as gods. 
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The Origin of Our Moon 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. PICKERING 


. Of the Harvard Observatory 


NUMBER of years ago, Professor 
A George H. Darwin propounded the 

view that the Moon was originally 
a part of the Earth, and had been sep- 
arated from it by centrifugal foree. His 
conclusions were supported by a mathe- 
matical analysis which has since become 
classic and are accepted at the present 
time by practically all the astronomers of 
the world. To understand his line of 
argumert and conclusions we must first 
consider the mutual influence that the 
Earth and the Moon exert on one another 
at the present time. We all know that 
the Moon raises a double tide upon the 
ocean, by means of which large masses 
of water are transported over the surface 
of our globe. This motion causes fric- 
tion, which uses up energy. The Earth 
may, in fact, be compared to a grind- 
stone revolving between two brakes. This 
action retards its rotation, so that every 
day is a little longer than its predecessor. 
The effect is so slight, however, that the 
day is only a fraction of a second longer 
now than it was at the time of the 
Christian era. 

The interior of the Earth is now known 
to be solid, but in the early geological 
times this was not the case, and the Sun 
and Moon acting on the molten interior 
of the Earth, there generated tides that 
were much more efficient than those now 
in existence. In those days the ter- 
restrial day was much shorter than it is 
at present. 

But, if the Moon is constantly retard- 
ing the rotation of the Earth, since action 
and reaction are equal and opposite, the 
Earth must be constantly accelerating the 
motion of the Moon. If its velocity in 


For a more detailed and technical ac- 
count of this subject, see papers in the 
American Journal of Geology, 1907, XV., 23, 
and in the Memoirs of the American Acad- 
emy, XIIL., Part IV., by the author. 





its orbit is inereased, the centrifugal 
force will be increased also, and it will 
tend to fly away from the Earth. As 
a consequence the Moon is farther from 
the Earth to-day than it was a thousand 
years ago, and it will be still more re- 
mote a thousand years hence. 

Carrying our thoughts back by means 
of this reasoning several hundreds of 
millions of years, we come to a time when 
the distance of the Moon from the Earth 
was only a few thousand miles, and when 
its revolution was accomplished once in 
four or five hours, instead of once in thirty 
days. Darwin has shown by computation 
that at this date the Earth would also by a 
curious coincidence have been revolving 
on its axis once in four or five hours, 
so that the Moon would have constantly 
remained over the same point of the 
Earth’s surface. Now by another co- 
incidence it can be shown that at this 
speed the centrifugal force at the equator 
would be so great that portions of the 
surface would be liable to crack off and 
fly away from it. Darwin concludes that 
the coincidence in time of these three 
facts is not due to mere accident, but at 
this early period the planet actually did 
separate into two parts to form our pres- 
ent Earth and Moon. 

Joing back for a moment to a still 
more remote period, we find that the 
Sun, Earth, and Moon originally all 
formed one gigantic nebula. Until with- 
in a few years it was supposed that the 
nebulw were intensely hot bodies. It is 
now believed that they are generally 
cold, shining by ‘electric illumination. 
As they condense into stars, however, 
they become hot, and at the time the 
united Earth and Moon separated from 
the Sun, it is thought they were so hot 
that much if not all of their material 
was in a molten condition. The tem- 
perature could not have been so high, 
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THE 


however, as to disassociate steam into its 
component parts, otherwise the hydrogen 
would have escaped, and we should have 
had no oceans at the present day. It is 
likely that much of the steam that at 
this time formed part of 
our Earth has since es- 
caped into outer space. 

When the nebula con- 
sisting of our Earth and 
Moon separated from the 
Sun, it was given a rapid 
rotation on its axis, and 
as it condensed it may be 
shown that this rotation 
must necessarily have be 
come still more rapid. 
Finally, when the speed 
had reached a_ sufficient 
velocity, it split in two 
parts. This is substan- 
tially Darwin’s statement 
of the method by which 
our Moon came into ex- 
istence. 

We have, indeed, count- 
less illustrations of this 
same process going on be- 
fore our eyes in the 
heavens about us, only 
on a much larger scale. 
Reference is here made a 


period variable stars. It 

appears that certain stars 

have a tendency to split in two, the 
components revolving rapidly in small 
orbits around their common centre of 
gravity, but so close together that 
they appear as a single star, even in 
our most powerful telescopes. The tidal 
disturbances they produce on one another 
cause the fluctuations of light by means 
of which we are enabled to determine 
their period of rotation. At the time 
that the actual separation occurs a con- 
siderable amount of energy must be 
liberated, and it is possible that this 
may be related to the celestial phenom- 
enon known as the appearance of a tem- 
porary star or nova. 

Returning now to our Earth-Moon 
planet, Darwin has shown that at the 
time the division took place it could not 
have been much larger than the Earth 
is at present It must, therefore, then 
have been largely in the solid or liquid 
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condition. It is possible that the con- 
densation of our ocean from the atmos- 
phere of steam furnished the impulse re- 
quired by Darwin to start the Moon 
upon its way. However that may be, 





the earth from a supposed perpendicular erected about 
to the ease of the short- one thousand miles noriheast of New Zealand 


something started it, and it now becomes 
a matter of interest to determine, if we 
can, from what part of the Earth it took 
its flight. 

If the entire surface of the Earth were 
liquid at this time, such a search would 
obviously be hopeless. But such a hy- 
pothesis is highly improbable, since, as 
we have seen, the temperature could not 
have been extremely high, and so diverse 
are the substances of which the Earth 
is composed, and so high the melting- 
points of many of them, that it is not 
likely all would have been liquid at the 
same time. The force of this argument 
is still further increased by the varying 
pressure to which they would have been 
exposed in the Earth’s interior. This 
pressure would affect their melting-point 
materially. It seems probable that our 
globe, from the time that it first came 
into existence as a sphere until the con- 
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densation of our oceans upon it, must, 
owing to radiation into outer space, 
have at all times presented a solid ex- 
terior surface. 

Assuming, then, a -hot, solid Earth, 
with an interior more or less liquid, re- 


volving on its axis once in about four or 
five hours, we have a picture of our as 
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with increasing pressure, until the denser 


core of our Earth had been reached. It 
is therefore evident that the Moon must 
be composed of material scraped off fron 
the Earth’s surface, and that it does not 
contain those heavy materials, doubtless 
metallic masses, which are to be found 
towards the Earth’s centre. 

Turning now to our 
own geography, it is a 
well-known fact that our 
land and water are ver 
irregularly distributed. If 
we erect a perpendicular 
abont a thousand miles 
northeast of New Zealand, 
and view the Earth from 
a distance in the pro- 
longation of this direc- 
tion, we shall find it to 
present the appearance 








Fic. 2.—View of the earth from a supposed perpendicular erected in the 


vicinity of Bering Strait 


yet moonless planet as conceived by the 
astronomer. If the crust was solid when 
the Moon escaped from it, it is almost 
certain that some sort of scar would have 
been left to indicate its birthplace, and 
it is the object of our present study to 
see if we can find it. 

The specific gravity or density of the 
Earth as a whole is 5.6—that is to say, 
if we could put it in a giant pair of scales 
it would be found to weigh 5.6 times 
as much as an equal volume of water. 
The specific gravity of the Moon is 3.4, 
while that of the surface material of 
which the Earth’s crust is composed 
averages about 2.7. If we were to dig 
down from the surface, we should find 
the specific gravity of the material re- 
moved gradually but steadily increasing 





shown in Fig. 1. This 
map is so drawn that dis- 
tances in a radial direc- 
tion are not distorted, 
and the outline of the 
Pacifie is therefore shown 
in its true form. Com 
paratively little land is 
visible, and the outline 
of the ocean is nearly 
that of a great circle. 
Near the centre, indi- 
eated by a little X, is 
one of its very deepest 
portions, 

If now we travel due 
north from the centre, 
one-quarter of a cireumference, till 
we reach the vicinity of Bering Strait, 
and erect another perpendicular, we 
shall find an appearance somewhat like 
that shown in Fig. 2. In this figure 
the continents have been allowed to 
project outside the circumference of the 
globe, so as to show more clearly where 
they are located. 

The centre of gravity of the Earth 
is the centre of the circumference, but 
it is clear that the centre of gravity does 
not coincide with the centre of figure. 
In other words, the material forming the 
continents is lighter than that forming 
the ocean-beds. If the oceans were 
drawn off, this difference would be still 
more marked. The centre of gravity 
would then be slightly raised in the 
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sketch, and the centre of figure still 
more so. 

Practically all geologists agree that the 
continents are permanent surface fea- 
tures of our globe, which have existed 
from the earliest geological times. When 
the Farth was originally formed, the 
lighter material must have been dis- 
tributed nearly uniformly over its surface. 
How is it, then, that we now find all the 
light material on one side only Moreover, 
we find a mass of light material of about 
the same density up in the sky, which 
we have strong reasons for believing once 
formed part of our Earth. It does not 
seem probable that all the light material 
now forming the Moon was originally 
heaped on top of the light material form- 
ing our continents. Admitting the prem- 
ises therefore, the only probable econclu- 
sion seems to be that the material of the 
Moon came from the other side of our 
globe, and that in the bed of the Pacifie 
Ocean we see the sear formed at the time 
of the birth of our Moon. 

If we examine Fig. 3, we shall find 
that the outlines of the two sides of the 
Atlantie bear in some places a striking 
similarity to each other. This is shown 
more clearly by the two heavy broken 


lines which indicate where they might 
be fitted together. It is suggested that 


when the erust formerly covering the 


Pacitie was carried away, the remaining 
crust forming our present continents was 
split in two, and dragged apart to form 
the hed of our present Atlantie Ocean. 
If so, Sonth America must have been also 
partly rotated about a point to the east 
of Panama, as shown in the figure. 

The action that took place was then 
somewhat, as follows: As the part of the 
Earth’s crust near the present islands 
of New Zealand began to rise, in obe 
dienece to the centrifugal foree developed 
by the Earth’s rotation, the erust on the 
opposite side eracked and split in two, 
forming the bed of the Atlantie Ocean. 
Befote the erack could widen more than 
two thousand miles the pull became so in- 
tense that a huge, roughly circular piece, 
forming nearly three-quarters of the 
Earth’s whole crust, was taken out of 
the middle and carried away to form 
the Moon. This left a continent on 
each side of the Pacific. Thus the 
Atlantic bed was formed only a 


a few 
moments before that of the Pacific. 


and the necessity for two chief oceans 


instead of one is made fairly apparent. 
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The point exactly opposite the centre of 
Fig. 1 is indicated by the little + in 
northern Africa. 

If we examine the coast-lines of our 
great oceans, we shall find that of the 
Pacific bounded by a nearly continuous 
row of active or recently extinct vol 


eanoes. These voleanoes frequently | 
in curves, sometimes existing as islands, 
but nearly always convex towards the 
ocean. (See Fig. 1.) The Atlantic, on 
the other hand, is obviously of differ 
ent structure. The coasts are low and 


usually non-voleanic, and the gen- 


fat, 
eral sweep of the outlines is as frequent- 
ly coneave as convex. The only convex 
chain of volcanoes existing is that of 
the Lesser Antilles. This is also the only 
place where the two sides of the Atlantie 
do not match satisfactorily, and it is 
possible that here, too, the Earth lost 
a small piece of its substance to the 
Moon. The geologists also tell us that it 
is certain that a continental area, narrow 
at the north and widening at the south, 
formerly existed to the eastward of the 
United States. This area they believe 
to have sunk beneath the ocean in more 
recent times. One or the other of these 
two explanations is probably correct, and 
perhaps they both are true. Either would 
account for the greater breadth of the 
Atlantie at this point. 


OF 
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As compared with our own terrestrial 
achievements, the lifting of an area coy 
ering an ocean-bed to form a new planet, 
and the splitting apart and transportation 
of two continents through thousands of 
miles across a fiery ocean in the space 
of a few minutes, seem impossible of 
conception. Yet to the great celestial 
forces, whose effects we see in daily 
operation in the heavens about us, not 
only such a result as this, but even the 
crushing and utter annihilation of our 
tiny Earth, would be a mere bagatelle 
an affair that might be accomplished in 
a few seconds. Even the flash of our 
funeral pyre would hardly be noticed 
from the nearest star. 

Dealing with the subject now from the 
quantitative standpoint, the volume of 
the Moon is equivalent to an area equal 
to that of all the terrestrial oceans and 
having a thickness of thirty-six miles. 
We must conclude, therefore, that at this 
time the Earth had a solid crust thirty- 
six miles in thickness, supported on a 
liquid or potentially liquid interior. By 
potentially liquid is meant that if  re- 
lieved from the enormous external pres- 
sure to which it was exposed, due to 
the weight of the matter above it, the 
solid interior would at once liquefy. 

The ocean floor has been found by 


soundings to consist of an enormous 
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plateau, situated at an average depth of 
about three miles below the continental 
surface. The continents must then have 

















floated like two huge ice-cakes in this 
ocean of molten matter. ~ Since their 
density was the same as that of the 
Moon, 3.4, since also they were thirty- 
six miles in thickness, and rose three 
miles above the surface of the liquid, the 
density of the latter must have been 3.7. 
We know little of the density of the ma- 
terial lying beneath the ocean floor, but 
in some places it has been forced to the 
surface, as in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Tests made by E. D. Preston, of the 
United States Coast Survey, have shown 
that its density is very high—higher, in 
fact, than the density of any other 
region yet tested. The result found 
was 3.7, or exactly the value we have 
just reached based purely on _ theoret- 
ical grounds. 

Geologists at the present day speak of 
the crust of the Earth, as distinguished 
from the material existing at greater 
depths within its interior. Both are un- 
derstood to be solid at the present time, 
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but the difference consists in a sudden 
change in the kind of material existing 
there. The thickness of this crust has 
been estimated by different methods. The 
rate of increase of temperature as we 
descend has led Bonney to believe that 
lava is usually forced up from a depth 
of twenty to thirty miles. Owing to r 
duced pressure on reaching the voleanic 
vent, the lava is supposed to liquefy at 
that depth. Computed from the speed 
of travel of earthquake waves, Fischer 
and Milne have placed the thickness of 
the crust at about thirty miles. Judged 
by the amount of radium contained in 
the igneous rocks of the Earth’s surface, 
and the total quantity which the Earth 
ean be assumed to contain, Strutt has 
computed the thickness of the crust to 
be about forty-five miles. It is interest- 
ing.to note that the thickness that we 
have found dependent on the volume of 

















Fic 7.—Lunar crater of the terrestrial type, recently 
discovered at Harvard on a lantern-slide made at the 
Yerkes Observatory 


the Moon—thirty-six miles—lies well be- 
tween these values. It is certainly grati- 
fying that four computations based on 
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Fic. 8.—Pit CRATER OF KAUHAKU, 


such dissimilar data should all lead to 
so nearly the same result. 

If it is true, as here suggested, that 
we oWe our continents and ocean-beds 
to the Moon, then the human race owes 
far more to that body than we have ever 
before placed to its credit. If the Moon 
had not been formed at all, or if it had 
carried away the whole of the terrestrial 
crust, our Earth would then have been 
completely enveloped in its oceans, as 
may he the case with the planet Venus 
at the present time. Our race could 
then hardly have advanced beyond the 
intelligence of the present deep-sea fish. 
If, on the other hand, the Moon had 
been of but a fraction of its pres- 
ent bulk, or if it had been a little 
larger than it is, our continents would 
have been greatly diminished in area, 
and our numbers decimated, or our 
lands overpopulated. 

When the Moon first separated from 
us, it doubtless broke up into numerous 
irregular pieces, which later coalesced, 
when they had reached a suitable dis- 
tance from the Earth. The Moon could 
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never have existed as a uniform ring 
revolving about us; neither could it have 
existed as a huge sphere just clearing 
our surface. When the various parts 
of which it is formed finally united, 
they may have completely liquefied, and 
it was at or soon after this time that 
the larger lunar craters were formed. 

It used to be supposed that all ter- 
restrial voleanoes were of one kind, and 
that all voleanie activity was due to 
am. It was found im- 


explosions of st 
possible to explain the origin of the 
lunar eraters on this hypothesis, and 
numerous other suggestions, such as the 
fall of huge meteoric masses, were pro- 
posed as a solution. Latterly it has 
heen found that there is a second kind 
of terrestrial voleanie crater, which be- 
longs to what is known as the engulf- 
ment type. These craters are found in 
various parts of the world, but at the 
present day all are extinct save two, lo 
eated in Hawaii, and these are active 
for only a part of the time. One of the 
largest of the extinct craters is known 
as Crater Lake, in Oregon, and meas- 
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ures five by six miles in diameter. It 
is now found that the lunar craters 
closely resemble some of the terrestrial 
ones of the engulfment type, and were 
doubtless formed in the same manner. 

In Fig. 4 is shown an engulfment 
crater of the crater-ring class in process 
of formation. The lava rises in the 
opening or vent and overflows, gradually 
building up a circular raised dam. A 
near view of a part of this dam is shown 
in Fig. 5. Later the lava is with- 
drawn from below, leaving behind it a 
large ring-shaped formation with a de- 
pressed central cavity, having a flat or 
even slightly convex floor. The larger 
lunar craters are all of this type. Two 
that are found near the limb or smooth 
edge of the Moon are shown in Fig. 6. 
Lunar craters near the centre of the disk 
are seen at a high angle, and appear very 
much deeper than they are in reality. 

The characteristic difference between 
the lunar and terrestrial types may be 
briefly expressed by saying that the ter- 
restrial voleano consists of a high cone 
and a small crater, while the lunar for- 
mation consists of a very large crater 
and an insignificant cone. It had al- 
ways been supposed, until recently, that 
the terrestrial type was nowhere to be 


found upon the Moon, but a few months 
ago, while a lantern-slide made at the 
Yerkes Observatory by Professor Ritchey 
was being examined at Harvard, a 
thoroughly typical crater of the ter- 
restrial type was found upon it. This 
erater is shown a little to the right 
and below the centre of Fig. 7. The 
cone measures nine miles in diam 
eter at its base, and is 2000 feet in 
height. The crater is half a mile in 
diameter. For purposes of comparison 
we may say that the diameter of the 
base of Vesuvius, including Monte Som 
ma, is eight miles, and its height 4000 
feet. The diameter of its crater, which 
varies with every eruption, rarely exceeds 
a quarter of a mile, although it is said 
at present to be somewhat larger. The 
large crater of the lunar type shown 
just below and to the left of the centre 
of the figure is known as Kies, and meas- 
ures twenty-eight miles in diameter. 
Craters of five and six times this size 
are found in certain parts of the Moon. 
Most of the smaller lunar craters with 
which we are acquainted, and these prob- 
ably number more than ninety-nine per 
cent. of the whole, have smooth, rounded, 
coneave floors. Many examples of this 
class also are found in Hawaii, upon the 

















FiG. 9.—DAYLIGHT VIEW OF THE 190 
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FIG. 10.—NIGHT VIEW OF 1903 ERt 


slopes of Mount Hualalai. Still : 


nother 


kind of lunar crater, of which only very 


small specimens are to be found, 


exeeeding a mile or two in di: 


all, and 


has absolutely no outside cone at 


} 


rarely 


imeter, 


Known as a erater pit. Fig. 8 rep 
resents a Hawaiian voleano of this type. 
[ts name is Kauhaku, and it is situate | 
near the leper settlement on the island 
of Molokai. It consists simply of a 


hole in the ground and nothing 


more, 


The Voice 


BY CHAK 


HE wind ealls like a spirit 
The sea, like mystic song; 
But the falling rain is like a vo 
Murmuring all night long. 


For the wind’s way none may fo 
The sea no man may bound; 
But the rain is gentle minister 


LES 


llow, 


Between the skies and ground. 


The wind i 
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BUXTON GOING 


N THE SUMMIT CRATER OF MAUNA LOA 


It once was brimming full of lava, 
but the lava has long = since’ with 
drawn, leaving nothing but the empty 
hole—an object very unlike our ideas 
of a_ voleano. Numerous other curi 
ous formations seen upon the Moon 
are now found to exist also in Hawaii, 
and there is seareely a lunar feature 
which does not have its count rpart 
somewhere in this interesting newly ae 


quired possession of the United States. 


Rain 


Rising, mist-clad and silent, 
From land and sea, it bears 
The offering of their fragrances 

The perfume of their prayers. 


Then, with its myriad blessings 
For the myriad-praying plain 

Fach drop an answer to a eall 
Earthward returns the rain. 


a spirit 


mystery, 


ssed rain is a living voice 


That speaks through the night to me. 
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The Man Who Wanted to 


Be Safe 


BY ALICE BROWN 


HERE was once a man who wanted 
| to be safe. Even when he was a 
little boy he was so eareful about 
being safe that all his playthings knew 
it and tried to be safe too. His marbles 
never dropped into the gutter, and his 
hoop always stopped rolling just before 
it reached a rough pie of ground. As 
for his top, it would spin only a very 
little while, because it was afraid it 
might not have breath to spin with an 
other time; and his wheelbarrow trundled 
very moderately lest the pebbles should 
fly up and mar its shiny sides. And 
when the boy grew into a man he kept 
on wanting to be safe, only the older 
he gre w, the more he wanted it. Ile 
lived in a beautiful place where there 
were woods and rivers and waterfalls 
and red sunsets, and gold and silver un- 
derground. There were the most de- 
lightful people to play and work with, 
and they were always begging the man 
to come out and work or play with them 
“Come and dig up some of the gold 
and silver,” the men would say to him; 
but he shook his head. 

“No,” said he: “we should have to 
work very hard to get any at all, and 
hard work will make us grow old.” 

“Nonsense,” said the other men. 
“We shall grow old anyway, and we 
might as well keep our blood moving.” 

“ Resides,” said the man, “T have gold 
and silver enough. My father dug it 
for me.” 

“Ah!” said the other men, “ then you 
could dig for the temple.” 

“What temple?” asked the man. 

“The temple to the Unknown God. 
It has an altar, and on the altar are ves- 
sels of gold and silver, and in the track 
that leads up to the altar are statues 
of gold and silver. And however many 
statues are made, there are never enough: 
so we must work very hard, all of us, 
to make more.” 

“Why?” asked the man. 


The other men wrinkled their brows 
and stood leaning on their picks and 
spade 3s. 

a Why ?” said they. “Why?’ Then 
their brows lightened. “ Because it is 
the temple of the Unknown God.” So 
they went away, singing and talking, to 
their work, and left the man alone. 

Then came three maidens, very beauti- 
ful, and said to him, 

“Come and dance with us.” 

The man looked at them attentively, 
because the Vv pleased him, and one most 
of all. But he shook his head. 

“Tam sorry,” said he, “but it really 
is not best for me to go.” 

“Why isn’t it best?” asked the most 
beautiful of all; and she said it wistfully. 

“T don’t know where you intend to 
dance.” 

They all laughed togeth r, in a way 
they had. 

“Why, we don’t know either,” they 
said. “We shall just dance into the 
woods and out again, and maybe we 
shall dance on to the waterfall.” 

“Tlaven’t I heard of a lion in those 
woods?” asked the man. 

“Oh dear, yes!” said the maidens. 
“There are several; but if you dance 
very hard, they put down their tails and 
go off to find somebody who isn’t mov- 
ing so fast.” 

“Then as to the waterfall—didn’t I 
hear of a man’s falling over and get- 
ting drowned 2?” 

“Ah, but that was a poet! He was 
looking at the sky and hearing the roar 
of the water, and he was chanting what 
he read in the sky and trying to fit it 
to the sound of the water; and so he for- 
got the earth, and the water took him. 
But it didn’t really drown him. It only 
carried him along the river to the sea.” 

“ All this seems to me very embarrass- 
ing,” said the man. “T shouldn’t want 
to be taken along the river to the sea.” 

So the maidens went off by themselves, 
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and the man was sorrowful, because he 
really liked them, and one most of all. 
By and by, when she had gone a little 
way, she left the others and came back. 
She looked half ashamed, as if it were 
not customary to come back. The red 
ran into her cheeks, and she gazed down 
at her shoe; but that only made her the 
more beautiful. : 

“Perhaps,” she said, in a low tone, 
‘we may only go as far as the mead- 
ow. Then maybe you would be willing 
to dance.” 

The man shook his head. He had 
to shake it very hard to keep himself 
from going. 

“T am sure I am doing the wise 
thing,” said he. “The meadow seems 
safe: but it is quite near the wood, and 
we must remember the lions are there.” 

The maiden looked at him more wist- 
fully still. He almost thought there 
were tears in her eyes, but he tried to 
believe it was not so, because tears are 
so likely to make one do foolish things. 

“But suppose you do meet a lion?” 
said she. “ You are very strong.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “that is true. 
But there would be two of us, you see. 
And you are not strong, and I should 
have to look out for you.” 

The maid put up her head quite proud- 
ly. He saw he must have been mistaken 
in thinking there were tears in her eyes. 

“No,” said she, “you would not have 
to look out for me. I can look out 
for myself.” 

“Well,” said the man, “you must be 
careful.” 

Then she began to sing, as she danced 
away after the others, and the man 
wondered, because he had never heard 
her voice when it sounded so loud 
and shrill. They were all three singing 
as they danced along, and by and by 
the woods closed in on them and he 
was alone. 

“Well,” said he at length, “that’s 
over.” And he went in and shut the 
door behind him. 

Now, as the years went on, the man 
grew more and more determined to be 
safe. He seldom stepped beyond his own 
dooryard, though he was still quite 
young; but it did not seem to him as 
if the house even was safe enough. So 
he traced a circle, to enclose his land, 
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and built a fence about it. But in a 
year it seemed to him that a great many 
unpleasant things might happen in so 
large a space, and inside the circle he 
traced a very little one. And about that 
he built a fence, and inside the fence he 
made a moat, and outside the fence he 
set a thick hedge of the bushes that grow 
very fast and never stop growing. Then 
he sat down in his house, with the key 
of his gate in his pocket. 

“ Now,” said he, “T believe I am safe.” 

So the years went on again, and the 
water in the moat grew stagnant and 
the hedge kept growing, and the man sat 
indoors and thought how safe he was. 
No one came to see him now, because 
whenever any one came and called over 
the hedge he had called back again: 

“The gate doesn’t open. You must 
go away.” 

Once a day the baker came and passed 
a loaf of bread in through a hole in the 
hedge, and the man paid him out of the 
gold he had by him. And this went on 
and on until the man was not young nor 
even middle-aged, and sat alone in his 
house, thinking about the Last of All. 

He was sitting there one June day 
when the sky sparkled and the trees 
were all a wavy green, when he heard a 
voice calling him and went out of his 
door to listen. 

“Tf it is anybody to attack me,” he 
thought, “it had better be on open 
ground.” 

3ut the voice was tremulous and 
sweet. He thought he had heard it be- 
fore, though the one he remembered was 
young, and this was certainly old. 

“Who are you?” he called. 

“To you remember the day I came 
back and asked you to dance with us?” 
it answered, and he thought it sounded 
pleadingly just as it had those years ago. 

His heart gave a leap. 

“Of course I remember,” he said. 
“Are you dancing still?” 

“No,” said the voice; “I have walked 
quite slowly for a long time. But every 
day I have been walking toward you.” 

Now the man was more moved than he 
had been for many years, but he did not 
like that at all, because it seemed to him 
hardly safe for his heart to beat so hard. 

“Tid you have to walk far?” he asked, 
against his will. 
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“No,” said the voice. “I was never 
far away, but I have been going about 
your house in circles, nearer and near- 
er, and now they have brought me to 
your gate.” 

“ Well,” said he, “I am sorry, but the 
gate won’t open. The lock has rusted, 
and, to tell the truth, I’ve lost the key.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” said the voice, “ but 
I have brought an axe with me, and I 
want to cut down the hedge.” 

“ What!” said the man, “do you want 
to come in so badly as that?” 

“Oh no,” said the voice, “I don’t 
want to get in at all. I only want you 
to be able to come out.” 

Then he was indeed surprised, for in 
all these years he had forgotten that 
there was any one different from him- 
self. 

“Why,” said he, “what on earth 
should I want to go out for?” 

“To see the sunset,” said the voice. 
“Tt is very beautiful.” 

“Why,” said the man, “ you must be 
mistaken. The sky hasn’t been red for 
years and years.” 

“And the sunrise,” said the voice. 
“This morning the sky was as red as 
a rose.” 

“ Now,” said the man, quite crossly, 
“if the sky had been red, don’t you sup- 
pose I should have known it?” 

“No,” said the voice; “ your hedge is 
too thick and too high. And the woods 
—they are all carpeted with bloom. 
And the cataract—it sings its old song, 
only a thousand times more wonderful, 
and the poets meet beside it and sing 
and sing.” 

“What nonsense!” said the man. 
“The cataract has been still for many 
years. Everything is growing still—all 
except a little watch I hear ticking some- 
where. That bothers me very much. 
Sometimes it hurries, and I don’t like 
that at all; but I believe it’s grow- 
ing fainter.” 

“Come out,” said the voice, “and 
listen to the cataract, and drown your- 
self in its glory.” 

“That’s it,” said the man, peevishly. 
“Drown! why, people used to be drowned 
there by the dozen.” 
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“And the pathway to the temple— 
it is all lined with golden statues. They 
shine so that you can see them for miles 
and miles.” 

“ Now I ask you,” said the man, “ what 
has become of the men that made thx 
statues, and the men that dug the gold 
for them ?” 

“Dend!” said the voice, joyously. 
“They died at their task in the mine or 
before the smelting-furnace, bless God!” 

“There!” said the man. “I knew 
you’d have to own it. And I’ll warrant 
they haven’t even a monument.” 

“Very few of them,” said the voice. 
“Some lie within the temple, but most 
of them are unregarded dust.” 

“There!” said the man. “ You see!” 

But the voice broke now and said, as 
if through tears, 

“T beseech you to let me cut down the 
hedge about your house.” 

“You are too old to chop,” said the 
man, because he could find no other 
reason. 

“No! no!” eried the voice. “I am 
old, indeed, but I have strength enough 
for that. And I tempered and sharpened 
my axe myself. I beseech you to let me 
do it.” 

“T forbid you!” cried the man. “I 
forbid you to touch my hedge.” 

“Alas!” said the voice, “I cannot 
touch it unless you give me leave.” 

“And I forbid you to tell people I 
answered you. I won’t have them com- 
ing here spying on me and disturb- 
ing me.” 

“No,” said the voice, sorrowfully, 
“only two will come after I have gone 
away.” 

“Only two?” 

“One of them is Old Age.” 

“He is here now. Who is the other?” 

“ Death.” 

Then there was silence for a time, and 
the June breeze, rustling in the hedge, 
made a sound like winter. 

“Where are you?” cried the man. 

There was no answer. Everywhere it 
was very still. Only he could hear th 
beating of his heart, and that, too, 
seemed to him fainter than he had ever 
heard it before. 
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The Step One 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HE new wife’s face was alert with 
intense interest. 
“Are we getting pretty near, 

Davy?” with the shy little halt still 
before the name. 

It was taking longer than she had ex- 
pected to get used to calling this great, 
grave, Reverend David “ Davy.” But she 
was bent upon persisting—David now 
would be David always, and a David 
was no kind of a person to live all of 
one’s life with—and play little wife- 
jokes upon,—and kiss good-night! From 
the first she had known she must call 
him Davy. 

“Pretty, real near—Davy? Jecause 
I’ve saved up some questions to ask 
you on the home-stretch. I must have 
time enough.” 

Very gently this great, grave Reverend 
David groaned—so gently that he kept it 
to himself. Had he not been dreading 
those questions ever since they started 
away from the pleasant place of their 
two weeks’ honeymoon? He had felt 
them coming—and now here they were. 

“The first one—I’ve got them method- 
ically numbered,” laughed the sweet, low 
voice—“ the first one,—Davy, is, How 
many? (Of course I know, but you must 
make believe I didn’t. I want to be in- 
troduced all over again.) And the sec- 
ond one is, How do they look? And 
the thir—” 

“One at a time, Mary,” he smiled; 
“you mustn’t rush me! Answer to num- 
ber one: Six.” 

“Six,” she murmured, and the color 
flooded her face softly. Six was so— 
many! Of course she had known,—of 
course she had. But even a little three- 
letter word like that can sound different 
at different times—little sometimes, some- 
times big. How big it sounded now! 

“ Six,” she repeated under her breath, 
and did not speak again at once. Then, 
smiling up at him, “ Now answer num- 
ber two, please!” 


, 





He pretended dismay. “It’s a big 
contract,” he said; “you are certainly 
rushing me! As if a man could remem- 
ber six separate looks!—and five of them 
girl ones!” 

“Are girl ones harder to remember? 
Then I’ll put the question in another 
way. Like this: What are they like? 
Aren’t some of them like you, Davy? 
Just one or two?” She was scarcely 
conscious that she held her breath for the 
answer, but he knew. More than mere 
knowing, he understood. 

“Mary is like me,” he said gently but 
a little uncertainly. Then, as if mak- 
ing a rapid mental inventory of Mary’s 
characteristics, “ Yes, Mary is like me,” 
with assurance. 

“ Mary?” She caught her breath quick- 
ly. “Then one of them is Mary? Why, 
I never expected—I never thought—” 

“Her mother’s name was Mary,” the 
great, grave, reverend man said quietly, 
but he winced at the hurt he knew he was 
giving her—he knew her so well. They 
had never mentioned the dead wife’s 
name; she had never asked, he never vol- 
unteered it. 

“Then call me Molly!” her heart cried 
out within her. “ Not Mary!—no, no, not 
Mary!” But she uttered no sound with 
her lips, but with infinite effort made 
them smile. It was a full moment before 
she spoke. 

“Tt’s a good name,” stoutly. “ It—it 
bears repeating. I never would let any- 
body but home folks nickname me,—they 
called me Molly at home. That’s rather 
a funny little name, don’t you think? 
I—I don’t suppose you like the name 
of Molly?” 

And because he understood, he smiled 
and called her Molly. It was a distinct 
relief to them both. After that, she 
found that Davy came more easily. 

“Davy,” —then again, practising it, 
“Davy.” 

“ Yes,—Molly.” 
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134 MARPER’S 
“Tsn’t it queer I never would let you 
tell me their names before? I always was 
‘just that’ whimsey! And now, honest, 
I’m a little frightened,—six names are 
so many to learn in a hurry! Are we 
getting very awfully near?” 

“Pretty near,—shall I teach them to 
you now?” 

“ Yes,—oh, yes, hurry! lve learned 
Mary,—now the rest, Davy. Be quick!” 

He smiled and held up his big brown 
fingers, ticking the names off monot- 
onously. “Mary, Margaret,—Judith, 
Jean,—Hop o’ My Thumb and The Boy.” 

“Oh, The Boy—I’m glad there’s a 
Boy!” she laughed. “ Maybe the other— 
Hop o’ My Thumb is a—” 

“Girl. All girl ones but The Boy.” 

“And he is the baby one? I’m glad 
The Boy is the baby one! I’m sure I 
don’t know why, but I am. Does he wear 
little Russian frocks and his hair chopped 
off—oh, Davy, if he doesn’t, you’ll let me 
chop it off round the ears, won’t you? 
Say I may!” 

The great, grave, Reverend David 
gasped softly. “ Er—yes,—no,—that is, 
you must ask him. He wears it some- 
thing like that now, since he began to 
play football.” 

“ Football! Davy, how old is he?” she 
demanded. 

“Ten, in his stocking feet.” 

“Oh,—ten!” She was palpably dis- 
gusted. The little Russian frocks melted 
into the background. This was The Boy 
she had been going to snuggle in her 
arms. This was the Baby One! 

“ There’s Hop o’ Thumb,” he ventured 
appeasingly, anxious to comfort. “ Hop 
o’ Thumb is six. Six is rather small.” 

“Oh!” she brightened, “six is lovely! 
Why didn’t you tell me there was a six 
one—oh, of course, I wouldn’t let you. 
Davy, I guess I was a—goose!” 

“T guess so,” he agreed, smiling down 
at her from his great height. But in his 
heart he called himself something worse 
than a goose—a coward. It had been 
such a relief when she had put her finger 
on his lips and bidden him: “ No, no, 
not yet! I want to wait,—just for this 
little while pretend there is only you!” 
And they had “pretended,” while the 
short, sweet space of their honeymoon 
sped by. He had reasoned that perhaps 
it was better so,—better to wait. The re- 
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lief of it blinded his better judgment; he 
wanted to give himself more time. 

But now,—he could not wait any 
longer now, and his heart sank within 
him at what he must tell her. It was 
terrible to look into her earnest face and 
say cruelly, brutally: “They won’t b 
glad to see you, dear. They don’t want 
a stepmother.” 

They would be polite. Oh, he knew 
how polite they would be! He could se 
them standing in a stiff little row, with 
Mary at the head—Mary, who had drilled 
them painstakingly. They would put ov’ 
limp hands properly, the hands grov’ 
smaller and smaller down the line to 
Hop o’ Thumb’s little cushioned hand 
with the dimple-pricks in it. Hop o’ 
Thumb’s hand would be terribly clean— 
he could see just how serubbed and pol- 
ished it would be. But Hop o’ Thumb’s 
little scrubbed face would be unfriendly, 
dignified and cold, a ludicrous copy of 
all the faces up the line to Mary’s. Mary 
had drilled them. As well as if he had 
been there, he knew what she had said at 
the drills. Something terrible, like this: 
“We must be polite, but we sha’n’t love 
her, of course. Nobody could expect that 
of us. She will be our stepmother and 
we must make the best of her. But, 
children, remember! We must always 
be polite!” 

He was not much concerned about ulti- 
mate results. This sweet-faced little new 
wife there on the seat opposite him would 
attend to those. He had faith in her 
sweetness to break all barriers down ulti- 
mately. But now—it was now he was 
concerned about. He longed so intensely 
to make her home-coming pleasant, and 
he knew so well abcut the line of digni- 
fied little faces and limp little hands 
that would be there waiting. And she 
would see the dignity and feel the limp- 
ness instantly; he could not deceive her 
a moment. 

While he thought his thoughts lik 
this, she was thinking hers. And oddly 
enough, they were both much alike. 
With a woman’s swift intuition she had 
read his thoughts and marshalled them 
into file to be considered. There was not 
much time to do it in; she must hurry. 
There were six children on ahead in the 
new home, and his brooding eyes and the 
frown between them told her plainly 
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enough the truth. They were six lit- 
tle hostiles—they did not want any of 
her. And poor Davy, it was going to 
hurt him as much as her. Well ’—She 
thought fast. 

“Isn’t there any one there with them? 
—they’re not there all alone, Davy?” she 
said aloud. 

“No,”—he came out of his anxious 
thoughts bewilderedly and slowly,—* No, 
oh no; that is, they are just now, but 
they haven’t been all the time, of course. 
The old housekeeper had to go on account 
of sickness, Mary wrote. She said not 
to worry; they could get on alone the rest 
of the time. Mrs. Pond only left two or 
three days ago. I wrote back I should 
send them a new housekeeper immedi- 
ately, but it was such short notice—I 
haven’t found any one yet. A neighbor 
was to stay with them nights and help 
Mary get ready for us—” 

She broke into the long speech bright- 
ly. “Aren’t we beginning to slow up?” 
she said. “ Anyway, we shall very soon, 
sha’n’t we? Well, I have a speech to 
make first. Listen hard, dear, and don’t 
dare to be surprised! You married me 
just as I was, didn’t you? Well, I was a 
queer little thing, Davy, apt any minute 
to do something unexpected. I’m going 
to now!—Davy, I want you to let me go 
first alone.” 

“Go first—alone—’ He did not un- 
derstand. 

“ Yes,—home, you know. I don’t want 
you along! You are to go on somewhere 
and not come back for a week. Of 
course—of course it’s a crazy way for a 
new wife to go to her husband’s home 
and get acquainted with his children! 
No one ever did it before. I’m the first 
one,—I’m going to do it, Davy. You 
will let me have my way, dear? It was 
in the ‘contract,’ wasn’t it,—‘to love, 
honor and Jet her have her way’ ?”’ 

“Mary!” He could not seem to say 
another word. The unusualness—impos- 
sibility—of the scheme took his breath 
away. Yet there was something in her 
face, smiling-mouthed but serious-eyed, 
that let in light upon him. He began to 
see—he saw uncertainly, then with sud- 
den, dazzling vividness, what this thing 
she wanted to do, this astounding, un- 
heard-of thing, meant. Her startling lit- 
tle plan opened to him. 
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“But I can’t let you, dear!” he fal- 
tered. “Not this—some other thing, 
dear.” 

“This, Davy,” she rejoined firmly, 
“you will let me do it. I want to meet 
them alone and get acquainted a little 
before you come. Never mind how queer 
it is, or how unconventional,—I want to 
do it. I want to, Davy. Trust me and 
let me have my way. You wouldn’t re 
fuse your wife before you’ve been mar- 
ried to her a month? Well, then, listen, 
-—go on somewhere and manage to get 
along a week—no, you may come on Sat- 
urday. That will be only five days. 
There are things enough in your bag 
for that time. Saturday, Davy, you 
may come!” 

She could not put her hands on his 
shoulders and coax him in her own way, 
on account of the curious eyes about her, 
but she put it all as well as she could 
into her eyes. He saw it there and read 
it a little blunderingly after a man’s 
fashion. But he got to the truth in his 
way. He understood why she asked this 
strange thing of him. 

When the train slowed into the next 
station he made himself sit still and let 
her get out alone. She would not even 
have him go out on the platform with 
her and put her into a carriage. Some 
one, she said, would recognize him, and 
it was a part of her plan not to have him 
recognized. But she leaned to his ear 
as she left him, and what she said a little 
paid him for this hard thing he was do- 
ing for her. He nodded and smiled, be- 
cause her coaxing eyes asked for a nod 
and a smile. 

“Trust me, dear,” she said. And he 
sat there trusting her against his will. 


“There’s somebody a-coming,” The 
Boy reported from his watch-tower, “ but 
it’s only one somebody.” 

“They're one now,” responded Mary, 
with no hint of joking, but rather great 
bitterness in her tone. Mary was get- 
ting her line ready to form at the word 
from the lookout. 

“Well, this one’s a woman-person all 
alone. She’s going by—she’s coming 
here! Can’t Judy or Jeanie go to the 
door, ’eause I dassent stop looking?” 

“Both of you go,” commanded the 
head of the little family. Judith and 
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Jean usually did things, by virtue per- 
haps of their twinship, together. “ Tell 
whoever it is that we don’t want any. 
We are very busy to-day,” added Mary. 

“We don’t want any,” quavered one 
twin shyly. She was hurriedly rein- 
forced by the other twin: “’Cause we’re 
getting ready for a stepmother an’ it’s 
awful.” 

“ Poor things!” murmured the woman- 
person on the door-step softly. But she 
did not offer to go away. “I am the new 
housekeeper,” she said with a sunny 
smile. “You are not going to send the 
new housekeeper away? I came on pur- 
pose to help you to—to get ready for the 
new mother.” 

“Stepmother,” corrected the twins 
promptly. “She isn’t anything but a 
step. Come right in and we’ll call Mary. 
We’d given you up and have done our 
own cooking—gracious, I’m glad you’ve 
come !” 

“Do you like griddle-cakes?” the new 
housekeeper inquired without waste of 
ceremony. “The goldy-brown kind you 
eat with syrup? Because I can make—” 

“Mary! Mary, come down quick! 
She’s come and she’s going to griddle- 
cake us! With syrup on! Come quick!” 

“Judy, Jeanie, what do you mean!” 
Mary was coming down the stairs with 
pale horror in her face. Tragedy seemed 
imminent. If she had really come and 
those terrible twins were receiving her 
with wide-open arms—mouths, like this! 

“Tt’s the new housekeeper—the new 
housekeeper! This is Mary,” introduced 
the twins. And Mary’s color came flood- 
ing back. She held out a slender hand 
to the stranger. 

“You’re perfectly wel—I mean you’re 
very welcome,” she said, and then their 
eyes met and they laughed together at the 
thin little joke. It was a relief to Mary, 
after all these grave days, to laugh. She 
could not have explained the feeling, but 
it was instant relief. Her heavy little 
burden of care slid from her shoulders to 
the stranger’s. Now she need not worry 
any more about the supper and the beds 
and the cold in Hop o’ Thumb’s throat. 
With an impulsive little motion Mary 
caught the new housekeeper’s hand and 
squeezed it. It meant the things her 
halting tongue would not say. 

“T must explain,” the stranger said 
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rather unsteadily. “I have seen your 
father and he is not coming to-day. Not 
until Saturday. There has been a—a 
change of plan. We have almost a week 
to get ready for him in. Don’t you think 
in a week we can get ready?” She was 
taking off her wraps, smiling at them in 
turn in an odd, wistful way. They liked 
her at once. 

“Go up and tell Boy he needn’t watch 
out any more. Tell him to come down 
here—he likes griddle-cakes, too!” Mary 
laughed. “I guess we’re all about starved. 
I’ve been housekeeping.” 

“Yes, she’s cooked us,” the spokesman 
twin called down over her shoulder as 
they scrambled up-stairs to call The Boy. 
And there was that in the child’s tone 
that sent Mary and the stranger laugh- 
ing again, whereby a new link of friend- 
ship was forged. 

They swarmed about her, eager to get 
acquainted and more eager still to see 
the griddle-cakes materialize. One set 
the table, while all the rest, captained by 
Mary, introduced the new housekeeper to 
her field of labor. As they buzzed about 
they talked. 

“Tt’s fine, isn’t it, that we’ve got most 
another week!” Margaret remarked. “ Of 
course we want to see daddy,” she added 
hastily, “but it’s a great relief to have 
our stepmother put off.” 

“ Why *—does she bite?” queried the 
new housekeeper innocently. “I had one 
once and mine didn’t.” 

“Did you hate her?” propounded Mary 
with sudden energy. She swung about 
and waited for her answer. It came 
very gently. 

“No; oh no! I loved mine.” 

“Gracious!” from the awed twins in 
a breath. 

“T never s’posed folks could,” The Boy 
muttered. “The idea!” 

“Tt was rather easy after just the first 
—‘just the firsts’ are always a little 
hard, I guess,” the gentle voice kept on 
evenly; “but when she began to cuddle 
me bedtimes—” 

Hop o’ Thumb uttered a hasty croak in 
her sore little throat. It would be so nice 
to be cuddled bedtimes! 

“Then I left off the ‘step’ and called 
her mother. Now somebody show me 
where the baking-powder is,” briskly, 
with an end to sentiment. The supper 
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THE 


preparations went ahead without further 
interruption. 

Hop o Thumb’s small brown face 
turned slowly red-brown, then a deep 
feverish red that alarmed the new house- 
keeper. She was not unacquainted with 
sickness, but here was new responsibility 
connected with it. 

“Get a tub of hot water for her feet, 
and mustard, and one of you go for the 
doctor.” She issued orders calmly, but 
she was not calm. Dread was pinching 
her heart. 

All night she held the little body 
against her breast, rocking and crooning. 
Hop o’ Thumb grew a little delirious 
after a while and talked in a weary, 
monotonous little strain of many things. 
By and by she settled down upon step- 
mothers and talked of them. 

‘Take ’em away!” she implored; 
“don’t let one get me! I haven’t been 
a single bit naughty—promise you'll hide 
me if you see one coming!” 

“Tt’s nice to be cuddled bedtimes, isn’t 
it? What was that you was talkin’ ’bout ? 
You said—you said you had one once, 
didn’t you? A step one? Or else you 
said you was one—I keep a-forgettin’.” 

“T had one once, dear.” 

“ An’ you loved her? Didn’t you say 
you loved yours?” 

“ Yes, dear, very much.” 

“ Then—then I’m a-goin’ to love mine. 
Where’s Mary?—I want Mary!—No, I 
guess I’ll go to sleep instead. You tell 
her I’m a-goin’ to love mine.” 

“Yes, darling. Now go to sleep.” 

“ But I wish she was like you!—I wish 
she was like you!” 

“She is, dear.” 

‘An’ cuddles you bedtimes?” 

‘Just like this, darling.” 

“ Oh!—oh, tell Mary. What ‘ll Mary 
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sav!’ 

“Mary says then we’d all love her,” a girl- 
voice murmured sobbingly; “ we'd all do 
it, Hop o’ Thumb, if she was this kind.” 

For five days the fever had its way, 
in spite of the doctor and the new house- 
keeper. Then in the sudden fashion of 
children’s ailments it subsided and the 
danger was past. In those days and 
nights Mary and the stranger-woman had 
come very close together. 

“T’m so glad it was you came and not 
—and not—her!” the girl cried thankfully. 


STEP 





ONE. 


“She would have done just what | 
have,” retorted the other fiercely. She 
was very tired. 

“She couldn’t—she’s a stepmother!” 
Mary flung back. Mary was tired, too. 

“T am a stepmother.” 

“You!” It did not seem possible. 

“And you said you’d love her if she 
was like me—you said you would 

“But she isn’t,—she can’t be,” Mary 
insisted. 

“She is just like me, I tell you! 
Could you love me, dear?’ The impa- 
tience had gone now and in its stead had 
crept in tenderness. Mary flung herself 
into the other’s arms. 

“T do! I do! I want you for a step- 
mother instead of her!” 

“Then take me—” began the other, but 
got no farther, for there in the doorway 
stood David,—daddy. He had been lis- 
tening; they saw it in his face. He did 
not speak a word. 

“Davy!” She laid the sleeping child 
in Mary’s arms and ran to the door. A 
strange thing happened then. 

“Davy, Davy, Davy! Oh, I'll never 
do it again! The next time you 
marry me, you shall come, too,—I’ve 
been so anxious, Davy! But she’s 
better now; she is getting well. And 
you’re here—we'll all be happy together 
now. 

Mary stole away. They did not even 
know when she passed them in the door. 
She went down-stairs and rounded up 
the children. 

“Listen to me,” she said; “every one 
of you listen to me! Something has hap- 
pened—we’ve had a stepmother nearly a 
week and didn’t know it! She’s been 
taking care of Hop o’ Thumb and we’ve 
been loving her. And we’re not going to 
stop. We're going up-stairs and—hug 
her. We'll go in a procession and I'll 
be the first—” 

But suddenly, quite unexpectedly, The 
Boy assumed the rights of sex. Unde- 
terred by considerations of courtesy, he 
went to the head of the little procession 
and led it up-stairs with the calm mien 
of a conqueror. With a swift onslaught 
he “ bear-hugged ” the little new mother, 
and one by one they followed him. In 
the midst woke up Hop o’ Thumb and 
claimed precedence weakly. 

“TI did it long ago!” she triumphed. 
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A Portrait, by Louis Loeb 


N the field of art to-day creative expression is so gen- 

eral that, instead of strongly marked individualities 

carrying forward the work as in the past, we have 
movements whose invisible currents are pervading the 
whole people, lifting a widely diffused culture to higher 
levels. Mr. Loeb, as one of this varied and active multi- 
tude, contributes to its force by his own expression in 
varied form. Portrait-painter, illustrator, picture-maker, 
whatever he undertakes shows individuality, freshness, and 
delicacy, and reflects the emotion and sobriety of his own 
nature. His is well-bred art which never shouts, but has 
the power to interest us without resorting to extravagance 
or brutality, without overemphasis or pedantry. His work 
in illustration has given predominance to the literary 
quality rather than the purely artistic in his art; yet it 
carries a subtle atmosphere, expressing the mood of the 
artist, the haunting memory of things that is impression- 
istic. The final interest of his pictures is subjective, and 
any theme serves to show his poetic view of life, his habit 
of dreamy melancholy. The example represented illus- 
trates his characteristic sensibility. We feel the sensuous 
dreaminess of the indolent South rather than the clean- 
cut Holbein-like fidelity. The eyes like languid stars, the 
softly rounded arm disposing the crimson poppies, the 
poise of the head, the subdued color—all speak his love of 
beauty, While accepting the fashion cf the time, he 
poetizes life about him and infuses his work with peren- 
nial interest. By avoiding the fashion of the day an artist 
does not ensure his work from slipping out of fashion. 
A work infused with life and sentiment will live in spite 
of the whims of dress; an example of such may be cited 
in the “Infantas” of Velasquez. An artist who belongs 
to all time must represent his own day; by his perception 
of life he overrides transient peculiarities of dress. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 
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YOUNG WOMAN WITH POPPIES,” 


Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 











Vignettes of the Road 





BY THORNTON OAKLEY 











































































































































































































































































































HE railroad dominates. It spreads 
a web across the land and holds 
men and cities in its meshes. Its 
smoke blots every sky. 

Armies of men toil for it—trainmen; 
trackmen; signalmen; expressmen stag- 
gering under baggage; station-agents; 
crews of ferries laden with commuiers, 
or of tugs towing rafts of freights; 
clerks, old and young, perched on ink- 
stained stools, their thumbs cramped, their 
eyes wandering ever toward the windows 
and glimpses of cloud-capped buildings. 

For it steamships pour hordes of im- 
migrants upon the docks. Miners delve 
for it, and empty the black storehouses 
of the earth into its hungry cars. Men 
grow gray in its employ. Some live with 
hand on throttle, eyes fixed on signals 
and blinking lights. Some sweat among 
the cylinders in hissing steam. Some 
ride on rushing freights, ducking bridges, 
running on swaying roofs, bathed in 
smoke and cinders. 

Across the country the railroad stretch- 
es its embankments. It cleaves the moun- 
tain and throws trestles above the gorge. 
It fills the cities with its roar. Its 
stations tower among sky-scrapers, and 
through its gates the multitude pours. 
It is monarch of the age. 


It is dusk; but in the west, beyond 
the railroad-yard, the sky is glowing. 
The light strikes upon the rails and they 
gleam like burnished brass. In _ the 
fading light all else is growing dark, 
but against the orange sky the sema- 
phores and lean poles of the telegraph 
stand black, and at the crossing, farther 
on, a trestle arches its iron network. 
The air is full of cinders and swirling 
steam. Engines vomit inky smoke, which 
spreads into billows of black vapor and 
throws dark shadows upon the yard. The 
switch-lights begin to twinkle. The 
grimy figures of the lampmen go stump- 
ing among the tracks with flickering 











torches, and soon the yard is dotted with 
green and yellow lights. 

Freight-cars rush by, single ones and 
drafts of twos and threes, shunted by 
the shifting-engine by the yardmaster’s 
station and on their way to make up 
freights at the lower section of the yard. 
Loaded cars there are, and empties; coal- 
cars, box ears, cattle-cars, oil-cars, flat 
cars with axles shrieking under tons of 
granite. They bear down suddenly out 
of the twilight, loom big, then go by 
with a rush of wind, the brakemen rid- 
ing high up on the roofs, tugging on 
the brake-wheels, and waving signals to 
the switchmen. 

“Took at that there fool of a drop- 
per!” growls a switchman, his eyes on 
the brakeman of an oncoming car who 
is whirling his lantern about in waver- 
ing circles. “ That’s no way to signal! 
Why don’t he swing it around his head? 
I can’t see the —— thing move. If he 
wants track 15, why in blazes can’t he 
swing his light proper? No, sir,” he says, 
as he throws a lever and the ear goes by, 
“T wouldn’t be no dropper. Too much 
climbin’. Your hands get full of corns 
pullin’ on the brakes, an’ there ’re smash- 
ups all the time, an’ you get caught be- 
tween the wheels. They get awful care- 
less, them droppers. Just yesterday, when 
it was so icy, one of ’em got killed 
jumpin’ from the polin’ engine when it 
was goin’ right well—slid right under. 
But strangers are the worst. They don't 
look where they’re goin’. There was a 
fellow come here Monday—he was the 
super’s son or somethin’, an’ had a long 
coat on. He was walkin’ down the 
tracks, an’ a big freight come up be- 
hind an’ fanned his coat tails, an’ he 
got sucked in. You’ve got to watch 
yourself on the tracks. Hi! Somethin’s 
wrong over there!” 

Beyond the next switch-box stand two 
empties, and a flour-car is rushing on 
them. The brake won’t work. The 
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dropper is tugging at it and yelling; then, 
as the distance lessens, he flings his 
arms out wide and jumps. The next in- 
stant the cars crash. A giant truck goes 
smashing through the forward empty, 
leaps across the second, and buries it- 
self in a !oad of coal upon the track be- 
yond. The flour-car is seattered. A 
thick white cloud arises and settles down 
upon the wreckage. The ground grows 
white with meal. The dropper crawls 
out of the débris, his clothes in shreds, 
his face streaked with blood and flour. 
Men come running. The yard resounds 
with shouts, and from the shop _ be- 
yond the roundhouse the wrecking-train 
bears down. It is almost dark, but 
in a headlight’s glare the crew attack 
the wreck. They swarm over the ruins. 
The mighty crane, towering against the 
last light of the sky, swings ponderously ; 
the great hook drops; there is a creak- 
ing and straining; sparks fly; the crowd 
pushes back, and a mass of twisted steel 
arises—of brakes, of wheels, of shattered 
ears. It hovers above the ground with 
trailing tentacles of iron, then slowly 
swings, and drops crashing upon the 
waiting flat car. 

The wreck shrinks rapidly. Soon 
there remain only the ploughed road- 
bed and splintered ties. The crane de- 
parts. The crowd melts away. 

It is night; the green ahd yellow lights 
are twinkling, and through the darkness 
the freight-cars rush. 


The dagoes swarm on the embank- 
ment, their bodies bent double as they 
stoop to work. Patches of color flare in 
the sunlight—blue jeans, red bandannas, 
and shirts of vivid checks. The sun 
beats down upon the track, and the hot 
air quivers as it rises from the rails. 
You ean hear the hissing intake of the 
breaths as the workmen swing their 
picks. Their shirts are open at the 
throat, their dark skins are streaked 
with sweat, their black hair is matted on 
their temples. Some wear fluttering 
handkerchiefs beneath their hats. There 
is a glitter of earrings, and over all you 
hear the click of picks and jabbering 
of Italian. 

As you watch the toiling men a 
train comes rushing down upon them. 
They work on stolidly, and do not seem 





to hear the long-drawn, piercing whistle. 
You gasp for breath. Then slowly the 
laborers stand aside, the express goes 
thundering by, and you are enveloped in 
a whirl of dust. A roaring fills your 
ears. You hear a hammering on the 
rails. Cinders tly, and your eyes are 
filled with smoke. As you look about 
once more, you see the dagoes working 
on the track. 

The water-boy comes struggling up the 
steep embankment, his brimming bucket 
firmly set upon his head. The soft clay 
gives beneath his feet, he slips among 
the cinders, and he stretches his arms 
wide to keep himself from falling. You 
can see the tendons of his sturdy neck 
as he balances the pail. It rests secure- 
ly on his head, and when he finally gains 
the top he has not spilled a drop. The 
Italians stop working for a while as 
the bucket goes among them. They drain 
the rusty dipper with noisy gulps, then 
pause to relight their pipes before taking 
up their tools. 

All at once work ceases. Picks and 
rakes are thrown aside, and the laborers 
rush for the dinner-buckets that are 
spotted along the track. You pull out 
your watch. The hands are at the tick 
of twelve. There has been no whistle, 
nor have you seen a signal, yet work has 
stopped upon the minute. The foreman 
vanishes. The dagoes seatter. They 
stretch out on the cinders or sit cross- 
legged on the ties. Soon they are 
munching hunks of bread. Some have 
spread them thick with a sort of green- 
ish mixture which smells of vinegar and 
mustard. Others chew bologna streaked 
with green and yellow. You ean see 
black finger-marks upon the bread. The 
jabbering grows louder. 

Six o’clock. The red sun sinks behind 
the hills. Long shadows stretch across 
the country and on the hot embank- 
ment. Upon the track a row of hand- 
ears waits. The dagoes crowd about 
them; they heap them high with tools 
and coats and dinner - buckets, then 
seramble on, as the cars begin to move. 
You see them going down the track, 
their stumpy figures bobbing as they 
work upon the levers. They grow 
smaller, melt into the dusky twilight, 
and disappear into the cut. 

The sky grows dark behind the hills. 
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In the farmhouse at your feet a yellow 
light is twinkling. The day’s work is over. 


The operator is on duty in the signal- 
tower. The telegraph clicks steadily, 
and on the jangling telephones stream 
orders from headquarters. The tower- 
man goes quickly back and forth along 
the bristling rows of levers—red, green, 
and black—pushing on the switches, pull- 
ing on the signals, his eyes fixed on the 
row of indicators, his ears open to the 
clickings of the instruments. He an- 
swers abruptly when you speak to him, 
and gazes at you with abstracted eyes. 
He thinks not of your question. His 
mind is on the track. 

Through the wide-open windows you 
can see the railroad spread below. The 
rails interlace intricately. The switches 
are in a seeming jumble. The trusses 
of the signal-bridges stretch high across 
the tracks, and through the smoke you 
see the countless semaphores. 

A mile down the track the express 
comes round the bend. You watch it as 
it grows rapidly larger, then in a moment 
it thunders by. The tower trembles and 
you gasp in smoke. The signal-operator 
glances at his clock, then leans out and 
shakes two fingers at the engineer, who 
nods and pulls his throttle in a bit. He 
is two minutes ahead of time. 

As the express vanishes in a blue haze 
of steam and dust, a heavy freight comes 
lumbering down the south-bound track, 
the big black engine shaking and belch- 
ing smoke and cinders. The operator 
turns and tugs upon his levers. Out 
upon the track there is a clanging among 
the switches, and upon the signal-bridge 
the green and yellow semaphores rise 
and fall. The panting locomotive halts. 
The signal is against him. Far back at 
the caboose a brakeman drops off, and 
you can see him running up the track, 
waving a spot of red. The engineer, in 
greasy overalls, swings down from his 
cab and hurries to the tower. The 
operator shouts to him that there is a 
freight wreck at Upland Crossing, and 
after the Southshore Limited has passed 
he is to proceed on the passenger track. 

When the Limited comes rushing by. 
twenty minutes late, the lynx eyes of 
the towerman espy a smoking axle-box 
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under the forward coach. In an instant 
he has seized the cord of the great brass 
tower-whistle, and the country echoes 
with its blast. With an answering 
shriek the engineer of the flier throws 
on the emergency brakes, and the train 
grinds to a jarring stop. Windows are 
flung up, and passengers thrust out 
curious heads. The box is very hot. 
Smoke pours out thickly and there is a 
smell of burning grease. The train crew, 
with sleeves rolled up, plunge elbow-deep 
in grimy axle stuftings, and sweat 
streams down their faces. 

Meanwhile the towerman has tugged 
again upon his levers. Four blasts from 
the whistle of the waiting freight rise 
white into the air, and it swings slow- 
ly across to the passenger track ahead 
of the express. Beyond Upland Cross- 
ing, it passes over to its track once 
more, and the Limited, when it starts on 
again, is an hour late. 

When the levers get out of order and 
the signals refuse to work, the operator 
sends the repair-man out upon the track 
with his kit of tools and searlet flag. 
Sometimes in summer, when thunder- 
storms are raging, the lightning strikes 
the semaphores, and greenish flame leaps 
from the signal-boxes. The repair-men 
climb out upon the framework of the 
bridge, and you can see them, through 
the driving rain, and smoke from thx 
rushing trains beneath, beating with 
their coats at the electric fire. 

The railroad men stop now and then 
for a minute’s chat as they pass the 
signal-tower. The _ red-faced _ station- 
master, from two miles up the road, 
climbs the stairs and settles himself on 
the window-sill for a comfortable pipe. 
The foreman of the track comes up as 
he passes on his rounds. “ There ain’t 
much muscle in this yer job,” he remarks 
as he watches the busy fingers of the 
operator, “ but there’s a lot of head- 
work!” The operator grunts, and as you 
hear the rumble of an approaching train, 
he grasps a crimson lever. 

A roar and a flash of heat. You eatch 
a glimpse of windows and of crowded 
human life, and the express has passed. 

The yellow is up out on the bridge. 





The operator has pulled the lever. He 


is lord of the track. 
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MATTER of two or three months 
A ago the Easy Chair amused itself 

with some inquiry into the present 
state of magazine poetry, its positive qual- 
ity and its comparative merit, likening it 
with the magazine poetry of the time 
when the Chair was in the green wood 
rather than the dry, and stretching a 
point or two of a somewhat elastic con- 
science in its praise. This seemed a suf- 
ficiently innocent diversion to the nomi- 
nal editor occupying the Chair, and he 
pleased himself with a sort of nice bal- 
ance he fancied he had struck between 
the grave and gay in the course of the 
inquiry, and in the limited conclusions 
he reached. It appeared to him that 
every one must share his pleasure, and 
that the young poets would be glad to 
have been let off so easily, while their 
elders would one and all enjoy the pri- 
ority, if it was not the superiority, ac- 
corded them. In the event, however, he 
found several surprises awaiting him. 

For instance, a periodical devoted to 
the culture of elegant learning, as well as 
the pursuit of flying folly, brought him 
to book touching the celebrity of two 
poets of his youth whose excellence he 
had alleged, but of whom the writer in 
that periodical had confessedly never 
heard. The writer asked, rightly enough 
from his point of view, why these poets, 
if they were of such admitted excellence, 
were not known to him fifty years after 
their date. Of course we first disabled 
his acquaintance with literature generally, 
and fugitive poetry particularly, but upon 
reflection we granted him some reasons 
out of our abundance, and began to ask 
ourselves what was really a modern poet’s 
expectation of life. We went farther, and 
questioned how long a great poem really 
lived, and upon the whole we got from 
ourselves no satisfactory reply. That is 
why we are now referring the affair to the 
reader, who may be better or worse in- 
formed than ourselves, but who, we hope, 
will be ready to consider it with us. 
Vor. CXV —No. 685.—19 


In the time, a contented and self- 
satisfied time, when the immobility of 
our planet had been ascertained by the 
church, aad the daily revolution of the sun 
round the earth established by the evidence 
of the senses, the fact that a poet was an 
ancient gave him a perpetual mortgage on 
the future. You had only to say that 
you were a Greek, or, at the worst, a Ro- 
man, and you were at once recognized 
classic and hailed immortal. Your epic, 
or your tragedy, or your ode, or your 
idyi, was your passport, visé by every au- 
thority, to the latest age and beyond; and 
in your interest as one of the ancients any 
modern was likely to be turned back from 
the frontier of his little day, and possi- 
bly punished for attempting to cross it. 
Those were great times for the dead, if 
they had been dead long enough; Homer 
and Virgil, &schylus, Sophocles, Eurip- 
ides, Hesiod, Pindar, Theocritus, not to 
mention Horace, Lucretius, Ovid, Juve- 
nal, and the Roman rest, were appointed 
a supremacy in gentlemen’s libraries 
which they still hold. But what we wish 
the reader to ask, being afraid to ask it 
ourselves, is, are these mighty shades 
now taken down from their shelves and 
dusted off and communed with as they 
once were? Even in those later ages of 
dispute as to the respective merit of the 
ancients and moderns, continuing well 
through the eighteenth century into the 
nineteenth, were the classics worshipped 
with as much knowledge as their parti- 
sans pretended? We know that there are 
men still living who make it a point to 
read Scott or Thackeray or even Fielding 
through once every year, and it seems 
impossible but were there men in former 
days who read Homer and Virgil, and 
perhaps the Greek dramatists, through 
once every year. Perhaps there were not 
many such men, but each was a host in 
himself, and together they outnumbered 
the mass in an overwhelming majority. 

So we may dismiss our doubt as to the 
past, and concede that down to the end 
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of that long dispute the ancients were 
faithfully and constantly read. But are 
they read now? What gentleman issuing 
from his library, where he has them in 
hands: me bindings, will boast at the head 
of his dinner-table that he reads them 
through, and makes a point of it, once 
every year? They are partially read, of 
course, in the schools and colleges, but 
they are not read there so willingly and 
gladly as they could ask to be read if 
they had their say. There are people who, 
if sworn to tell the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but it, must own that there are one 
or two darkling plays of Shakespeare him- 
self, prince among the moderns, which 
they have not read; and only the other 
day Professor Brander Matthews was in- 
timating that most of the Elizabethan 
dramatists were, for the most part, not 
worth reading. But do many persons 
now go about with pocket editions of the 
Iliad or the A£neid, and lie down under 
summer trees, enjoying them— 


“From morn till noon, from noon till dewy 
eve? 


We are not saying they do not, or might 
not do it with the Odyssey, or the “ Bat- 
tle of the Frogs and Mice,” or a Virgil- 
ian Eclogue or so, of immediate agricul- 
tural interest; but it is here a question 
of the more epical epics, in which the fame 
of the poets is supposed to be mainly 
lodged. The doubt intimated attaches it- 
self even to the “ Divine Comedy,” earliest 
of the great achievements of the moderns. 
Have many gentlemen with libraries, or 
others, read it from cover to cover more 
than half a dozen times? Or of they have 
it about them, are they presently reading 
it in course, or are they staying here and 
there upon a favorite passage, with which 
they associate the rest of that work? To 
name the epic that follows in the deathless 
order next after the “Divine Comedy.” 
Is “ Paradise Lost” familiar, save again in 
certain beautiful bits, to any multitude of 
impassioned lovers? Do not “Lycidas” and 
certain of the statelier sonnets, rather than 
the epic, represent Milton to this genera- 
tion? If a faithful census were made of 
the Chicago readers of Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queen,” must not the ascertained number 
fall so far below the claim of St. Louis 
that the Chicago papers would cry out on 
it for a miscount? 





We name a few of the many other epics 
produced during the ages when every na- 
tion felt it should have an epic: not some 
such national poem as the “ Cid,” or the 
“ Nibelungen,” or the Sagas, or the Pro- 
vencal romances, but such effects of the 
revived learning as the “ Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered ” of Tasso, and the semi-serious epics 
of Ariosto and Bojardo and Pulci,—the 
“ Orlando Furioso ” and the “ Orlando In- 
namorato,” and the “ Morgante Maggiore,” 
and the like in Italian. Does any one 
read them, either in the original or in the 
versions of his own language? What, to 
any one’s certain knowledge, has become 
of the “ Lusiad ” of Camoens, in or out of 
the Portuguese? The Spaniards had a 
massive and magnanimous epic celebra- 
ting the Araucanians, that unconquerable 
tribe of Chilean Indians who alone of the 
South- American aborigines defied the 
Spaaish arms; but probably not one of 
the still invict Araucanians, if he could 
be distracted from his bean-pot long 
enough to give the matter attention, 
would be able to chant a single verse of 
the epic; and as for the Spaniard who 
wrote it, which of his countrymen could 
name him offhand? 

The great prose epic of Ossian overran 
Europe in its time, and was turned into 
rhythm wherever men could read or write. 
Napoleon carried it about with him on 
his campaigns, as if he could not really 
live without it; but to which American 
general is Ossian now a necessary of life ? 
Which reader of our own could repeat 
one of its windy and swelling strophes? 
Yet the Ossianie poem was one of the 
epics which survived the Romantic move- 
ment, and in spite of being an often ex- 
posed swindle, continued for the admira- 
tion and imitation of the greatest of the 
post-Romantic poets, if we may so call the 
ever-boyish Byron. He continued, deeply 
personalized, the epic tradition in “Childe 
Harold,” which, again, who reads? He con- 
tinued it in the more impassioned “ Don 
Juan,” which people used to read for its 
much beauty, and for the much less im- 
propriety than they hoped to find in it. 
Ts Young’s “ Night Thoughts ” now seen 
on many centre-tables? Or Cowper’s 
“Task,” or Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
or Pollok’s “Course of Time,” each 
somewhat of the epic size? To come to 
the briefer modern classics, there are 
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persons of unquestionable integrity who 
would profess a fond familiarity with the 
“Cottar’s Saturday Night,” but would 
this pretension be founded on fact? The 
“ Gentle Shepherd ” of Allan Ramsay is a 
very lovely poem, yet who knows it but 
by faint hearsay? The moralists dis- 
pute about the life of Shelley and his be- 
havior to his wife, but the larger poems 
he left are mainly in a book sealed to 
anything like popular knowledge. It is so 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge, and with 
all the poets of their time, except Keats; 
he alone is read in most of his verse; but 
possibly the “Endymion” is not a favorite 
of the public which delights in our new fic- 
tion. Seores, perhaps hundreds, of charm- 
ing tales in verse were written in the first 
or second quarter of the last century 
which are still reprinted but not re- 
perused: as those of Leigh Hunt, and 
Coleridge, and Byron, and Crabbe. It is 
too soon yet to guess how much Ten- 
nyson or Longfellow or Browning will be 
read save in their minor or briefer poems. 
Perhaps the “ Idyls of the King” have al- 
ready overtasked the devotion which they 
once enjoyed. 

Like most other phenomena of the 
rather anomalous world in which our lot 
is cast, the amorphous mass which we call 
the body of literature is not the sentient 
thing which we have in mind when we 
so figure it. In the immeasurably greater 
extent of its length and breadth the body 
of literature is a dead corpse miracu- 
lously preserved from falling into dust 
because it is not exposed to the light or 
air. It seems a condition of the illusion 
in which we have our being in most 
things that this body shall be maintained 
from everlasting to everlasting in its in- 
tegrity, the dead portions as well as the 
living portions. From time to time bold 
spirits have imagined editions of, say, the 
British poets which should leave out the 
wholly dead or merely filthy things, and 
include only what is redeemed from death 
by the beauty, or from indecency by the 
wit, but such a thing is apparently not pos- 
sible. “ All or none!” cries the inexora- 
ble Genius of Literature. “I will not be 
represented to futurity by the beauties 
or the decencies of my British poets. 
You shall hand them down entire, with 
all their sins upon thet, or not at all. If 
you choose to make collections of their 
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best pieces in Oxford Books of Verse, or 

Books of Elizabethan Verse, well and 

good. Though it is no longer true that 

“Chaucer’s worst ribaldry is learned by 
rote, 

And beastly Skelton heads of houses 

quote”— 

yet if you propose to include these in an 
edition of British poets, in their ribaldry 
and their beastliness have got to go. They 
are part of my body, and historically they 
are part of my soul, and if you touch 
them, you touch Me, and I will not have 
your scissors in me anywhere.” 

This resolution of Literature seems to 
be final, and we are not proposing any re- 
bellion against it. Volumes of elegant ex- 
tracts are probably forever impossible, and 
for the beauties which are integral parts of 
otherwise unlovely poems the reader will 
have to go to the unloveliness for a due 
effect of the beauty. But very many poets 
live by a poem or two, or a poem or three 
or four, and these may be put into an Ox- 
ford Book of Verse by Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, or a Book of Elizabethan Verse by 
Mr. Braithwaite, or an American Anthol- 
ogy by Mr. Stedman, and the delight of 
them so preserved for after-time, and the 
dulness of them left to the complete edi- 
tions. Of course, the personal equation 
will enter, and the reader’s taste will 
sometimes be against the editor’s, not usu- 
ally for what he has put in, but for what 
he has left out. In such an event, it is 
always practicable for the reader to go to 
the complete edition and cut from it the 
poem mistakenly ignored, and paste it 
into his copy of the collection. For this 
end such collections should be bound with 
blank leaves, where such poems can be 
easily pasted in. 

We acknowledge that our discourse is 
a long way about to the calculation 
of any one poem’s expectation of life, 
which we began by proposing to our- 
selves, or rather to our reader, for we 
take it that he is the better arithmeti- 
cian. Pending the statistics we should 
say that half a century was quite long 
enough period for most genuine poets to 
live. If they do not live even so long, it 
is no proof that they are not much more 
genuine than most poets now living, as 
possibly the writer we began with would 
own if he turned to the American An- 
thology (or to some other slighter col- 
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lection), and read the verse of those two 
poets of the time when the Easy Chair 
was in the green wood; or if he did not 
own it, then we should know what to do 
with him better than we know now. If 
he wishes to be acquainted with their 
history, or cares for critical estimates 
of their work, he can find articles upon 
them in at least one standard cyclopedia 
of biography. For anything we know, 
such materials of knowledge are in half 
a dozen such authorities. 

Collections of verse, which we find our- 
selves favoring more and more as we go 
on, are the only hope of the poets if 
they want more than fifty years of life. 
In their complete editions they become 
a part of that dreadful body of lifeless 
literature of which we have the vision, 
and which in its secular increase of dead 
growth shall cumber the; whole earth, 
and leave only a narrow planetary cir- 
cumference for men to inhabit. In that 
apocalyptic period the free libraries shall 
cover the ground and invade the skies, 
and gentlemen’s libraries shall crowd the 
gentlemen out-of-doors into the streets 
choked with complete editions of the best 
authors, which nobody reads or dares say 
he has not read. The body of literature, 
though it is now for the most part dead, 
and is destined to become deader and 
deader, will always have enough life in it 
to preserve it from nerve decay. There 
will be here and there a verse that thrills 
with pain or pleasure, a pulse that beats 
with undying youth, a flush of color in 
the pallid visage; intimations of persistent 
vitality forbidding the destruction of the 
huge lump that lies in cold obstruction. 
But the lovers of literature, of poetry, will 
go less and less to the body of literature 
for their delight in its life, and seek it 
more and more in the collections of verse. 
These are as yet not perfectly representa- 
tive of the times and places they deal 
with, and now and then their editors 
make a break almost fatal to themselves 
if not to their victims. No source of in- 
formation, no cyeclopedia, biographical 
dictionary, directory, or census report, in 
which men’s names are syllabled alpha- 
betically, must be neglected, lest some 
poet worthy of recognition should seem 
wilfully ignored. 

The Easy Chair itself, so habitually, 
so anxiously circumspect, and, if we must 
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say it, so little liable to err, was lately 
guilty of a breach which will always 
grieve it, in mentioning some of those 
superior ancients of fifty years ag 

whose names have not unanimously de 
scended to the remote modernity of th: 
polite periodical already cited. It named 
at random the poets and poetesses of its 
own day, who seemed so much bette: 
than those of the present, but among thx 
poetesses it failed to name one of the 
very most charming, who would be known 
even at this late epoch even to the writer 
in that polite periodical. Which of our 
women singers this was we will leave 
each reader to determine for himself; he 
can hardly go wrong in his guess, for 
there was more than one unnamed with 
her who was so worthy to represent her 
time to this. Her name and her lovely 
verse we are sure will be found in our 
best anthology, whose editor is one of 
the most omniscient of his kind, and can- 
not have shared in our error, our break. 
But this shall not prevent our urging 
greater and greater diligence, more earec- 
ful scrutiny, more unsparing research 
upon the editors of collections, in detect- 
ing these signs of life in the great body 
of literature by which they shall now and 
again restore our fainting faith in liter- 
ary perpetuity. 

It is an affair of most awful delicacy, 
this business of dealing with living au- 
thors, and perhaps the anthologist were 
well advised not to begin anthologizing 
until his authors are no longer living. 
Then, say fifty years after their latest 
date, he can help an Easy Chair, here or 
elsewhere, to bring confusion to some 
polite periodical confessing ignorance of 
them. Of course, the day may come 
when a well-informed writer may be ig- 
norant of the anthologies themselves. 
These must increase with the increase of 
the complete editions, and when the tale 
of the poets has passed into the myriads, 
it will no longer be possible to gather 
their best pieces between the most capa- 
cious covers of one volume. Whole en- 
cyclopedias must be devoted to their shel- 
ter, and with their multiplication the 
danger of forgetting momentarily some 
one worthy of remembrance must in- 
erease far beyond the danger which in 
this day of relatively small things is 
so besetting. 
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UCH as we hear nowadays of the 
commercialization of literature, 
it is pleasant to reflect that great 

authorship has never been associated 
with unworthy motives. The manifesta- 
tion of genius is so spontaneous that it 
seems amiss to speak of it as having 
motives of any sort. If in exceptional 
instances individual traits are disclosed 
which we deprecate or deem unhappy, the 
incentive to expression has been noble 
and ingenuous, free from the taint of 
mean and sordid considerations. 
Shakespeare made stagecraft a profit- 
able business—a fact which reflects credit 
upon his practical judgment,—but the 
quality of his poetic genius which made 
him immortal was distinctly manifest in 
what he wrote before he was known as a 
playwright, and, in any case, eould not 
be commercially accounted for. Bacon 
as a writer could not have even had such 
temptations as beset him in his judicial 
office. Authors who were useful to their 
patrons have not by that utility laid 
claim to the greatness ascribed to them 
by their contemporaries or by posterity. 
Apart from the prizes of the theatre 
and the benefits of patronage, no writer, 
ancient or modern, before the eighteenth 
century, derived any substantial pecu- 
niary profit from his work. Homer sang 
with ethnic enthusiasm, reflecting the 
brightness of the heroic past—as other 
epic poets have done for other races,— 
Hesiod for a religious cult and an eth- 
ical purpose, and the later Greek poets 
for the perfection of their art and the 
glory of their respective cities. The 
Augustan age of Rome gave Horace his 
Mecenas, Virgil the favor of the court, 
and both these writers something like 
what we moderns call publication. If 
they could not “see themselves in 
print ”—as indeed no writer could be- 
fore the time of Rabelais,—such personal 
vanity as they may have had derived no 
slight satisfaction from elegant copies 
of their poems, which they knew were 
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also the possession and pride of their 
polite contemporaries. Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Chaucer had the same 
delightful experience. But their chief 
reward was in the recognition of a noble 
acquaintance, which they shared with 
Plato and all those greatest writers of 
antiquity who had suddenly come into 
their modern kingdom, passing from 
porch, academe, and forum into the stud- 
ies of the learned and into the boudoirs 
of piincesses and courtly ladies. 

These lofty examples of genius might 
too easily lead us to false conclusions. 
Opportunity did not open any door to 
great writers for the exploitation of 
literature with sordid motives. Their 
memorable achievements only prove that 
such motives are not necessary for the 
stimulation and exercise of the highest 
powers. If political influence, official 
and social prestige, and such material 
benefits as may have attended them, 
were not refused, we know that they 
were incidentally a reward and neither 
the lure nor the price of the su- 
preme expression. For then, as always, 
the native attitude of genius toward 
merely material possessions was one of 
disdain or of mastery. We note even 
in the business world such an attitude 
as distinguishing the genius or organ- 
ization from the common mercantile 
mind, wholly absorbed in accumulation. 

In that long period when there was no 
popular audience for literature, the aris- 
toecratie régime had full dominion, and 
even the exceptional genius, lifted from 
the lower ranks through patronage or 
through the opportunity for success in 
the theatre, was brought, with easy 
consent, into alliance with this order of 
things. The hireling and the tradesman 
were in contempt, and an injurious preju- 
dice against them persisted long after 
the elevation of the middle class, through 
education and democratic revolt, so that 
when the publishing business began to 
exist as a distinct craft in the hands of 
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Tonson and of his imitators and success- 
ors, the creators of a polite literature 
were for some time disposed to avoid or 
conceal relations with this new class of 
shopkeepers. The successful establish- 
ment of such a trade was possible for 
the first time through the support of a 
popular constituency. The popular peri- 
odieal miscellany was sure to follow, but 
it was preceded by the essay serial, es- 
tablished on individual responsibility by 
the wits of the town, and appealing to 
the tastes of the elegant. The shop boldly 
asserted itself when Mr. Cave started the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and has held its 
own ever since, with ever advancing dig- 
nity. Nevertheless contributors avoided 
publicity, and those of the more dis- 
tinguished class felt that some stigma 
was attached to any bargaining with 
the shopkeepers. 

In this respect there was a marked dis- 
tinction between the book and the maga- 
zine contribution. So long as the popu- 
lar magazine continued to be mainly a 
miscellany, the book naturally secured 
a more dignified form of publication, and 
its author obviously conferred a favor 
upon the publisher, who became his obe- 
dient servant in the business transaction. 
Though the writer, along with the greater 
dignity, obtained also a larger profit, the 
pecuniary reward was free from the taint 
of the shop. Dr. Johnson received more 
from his Rasselas, the work of a week, 
for which he was paid one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, than he could have 
earned upon a magazine by the assiduous 
labor of six months. The costly editions 
of books, though small from our point of 
view in the number of sales—six thou- 
sand copies having been considered very 
fair in the case of the extremely popular 
“ Waverley ”—netted very large profits. 

What most surprises us in the compari- 
son of those times with our own is the 
high record of prices for volumes of 
verse. Of course the offer by Longmans 
of three thousand guineas to Tom Moore 
for “ Lalla Rookh ” before that poem was 
written, was without precedent, though it 
became one for prices afterward received 
by him. For the “Siege of Corinth” 
and “Parisina” Murray sent Byron 
his draft for a thousand pounds, which 
the poet returned on the ground that the 
poems were not worth so much, declining 


also the offer of two hundred and fifty 
additional pounds, which brought the 
payment up to the rate of a pound a line. 
Lord Byron finally yielded to Murray’s 
importunity for the separate publication 
of the poems, the more readily because 
he was financially embarrassed; but his 
first resistance reflects credit upon his 
modesty as well as upon his judgment. 

Pope had made nine thousand pounds, 
nearly a century earlier, by his transla- 
tion of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. This 
was nearly three times what Bryant 
realized from his translation of Homer. 

The poets seem to have had their heyday 
before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when poetry was superseded in the 
public interest by fiction. A poet mak- 
ing his first venture with a London pub- 
lisher might, as Mark Akenside did with 
“Pleasures of the Imagination,” accom- 
panied by a commendatory word from 
Pope, get downright a copyright payment 
of one hundred and twenty pounds. To- 
day an unknown poet would more likely 
be asked to guarantee the publisher in 
advance by himself paying from a half 
to three-fourths of that sum. Crabbe, 
with an introduction from Burke, was as 
fortunate as Akenside had been. Sus- 
tained poems of considerable length, 
like Beattie’s “ Minstrel,” Campbell’s 
“Pleasures of Hope,” Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
and Thomson’s “Seasons,” had a popu- 
lar success and were profitable to their 
authors. Pollok’s “Course of Time,” 
written by a consumptive youth, who died 
in 1827, six months after its publication, 
reached in its second year a sale of twelve 
thousand copies, and for many years 
afterward was one of the most valuable 
of Blackwood’s literary possessions. 

Some of these poets may have sent 
their first amateurish effusions to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, but we would look 
in vain to find even the briefest of their 
mature productions in such miscellanies. 
Moore and Wordsworth preferred to see 
their lyrics and sonnets in a good daily 
newspaper like the Morning Chronicle. 
The brightest essayists showed the same 
preference when they were not writing 
for periodicals of their own origination 
or such as were especially devoted to 
criticism. It was not till the advent of 
Blackwood’s and the London Magazine 
that writers like De Quincey and Lamb 
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or such a poet as Hood contributed to 
periodicals of a popular character. 

3ut the prizes in the field, though ex- 
cellent, were not dazzling. Ten guineas 
a sheet for Coleridge was about the limit 
of Blackwood’s remuneration to any au- 
thor. This publisher distinctly declared 
that he never did and never would “hold 
out money in itself as an inducement to 
men of talents to write for ‘ Maga.’ ” 
His most distinguished contributors held 
the same exalted view of literature. 

America at that time had no monthly 
magazine to compare with Blackwood, 
and the pecuniary rewards of such litera- 
ture as then existed were insignificant. 
When Bryant was contributing to the 
Boston Literary Gazette, he modestly of- 
fered his poems at two dollars apiece, 
but the editor, Theophilus Parsons, set 

higher value upon them. Among the 
thus offered were several of his 
best. And this seven years after 
the publication of his “ Thanatopsis.” 
The North American Review, at the time 
when Longfellow and Prescott were con- 
tributing to it, paid a dollar a page. This 
was the period in which American liter- 
ary sensibility was so far in advance of 
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American literary production that the 
periodical essays of Macaulay, De Quin- 


and Carlyle were collected and 
published in book form by American 
publishers before a like distinction was 
conferred upon them in England. From 
this fact, taken in connection with the low 
prices paid to the most promising au- 
thors, it is evident that a true apprecia- 
tion of literature is not necessarily in- 
dicated by a monetary standard. 

The contrasting situation in our own 
time has come about naturally and 
inevitably, inasmuch as there must be 
some approach te commercial equilibra- 
tion between values and prices, yet some 
unhappy reflections and misgivings arise 
in us when we consider the kinds of 
value which have to be allowed for in our 
contemporary estimate of literature. 

It is within ovr memory that the only 
factors in the business of publication 
were the author, the publisher, the book- 
seller and the reader. Of these, the old- 
fashioned bookseller, who knew and intel- 
ligently appreciated the books he handled, 
has been driven to the wall, and the me- 
chanical system which has taken his place 
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is blind to every value he recognized and 
eagerly aware of those values which to 
him had no significance, but which have 
now come to the foreground, determining 
through indiscriminate advertisment the 
choice of a fickle multitude of book- 
buyers. The record of big sales is parad- 
ed as in itself a certificate of merit. The 
relation of the publisher to author and 
reader has lost much of its former frank- 
ness and simplicity. The literary agent 
on the one side and the “trade” on the 
other seek to force his hand, and if they 
do not make him an out-and-out mer- 
chant, with an eye only to the market, it 
is because he has uncommon virtues of 
resistance. We are optimistic enough to 
presume that he may maintain a wisely 
chosen alternative. 

We trust that we are catholic enough 
also to properly appreciate the claims of 
that vast sum of current literature, wheth- 
er in books or periodicals, which, however 
evanescent, rests upon a solid and legiti- 
mate commercial basis and has relatively 
both use and worth, serving its day and 
generation. The newspapers throughout 
the country abound in this kind of writ- 
ing, which, though modestly rewarded, 
gives an opportunity to many thousands 
for a wholesome and interesting exercise 
of mental talent; and not unfrequently 
out of this nursery emerges a notable 
author of a higher, if not of the highest, 
type. It is, in our opinion, a fortunate 
circumstance that there are so many 
books and periodicals which, while they 
do not appeal to highly cultivated read- 
ers, are yet stepping-stones to a loftier 
plane of intellectual and emotional satis- 
factions, and when a writer in this field 
through unusual talent wins large es- 
teem and ample prosperity, we do not 
complain because he has not the bril- 
lianee of George Meredith or the charm of 
Howells. The commercialization of lit- 
erature which secures such excellence and 
such rewards is an honor to civilization. 

What we should deprecate is that mere- 
tricious ecommerce which lowers the 
standards of both life and literature by 
holding out money as the chief induce- 
ment to the exercise of genius or talent. 
No writer can do his best if his highest 
prize is not that of excellence, if the joy 
of his work is not his greatest satisfac- 
tion. This is the gospel of the kingdom 
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of heaven in literature, and to the au- 
thor who has this kingdom within him 
all other things are added that are of any 
real worth or can be worthily enjoyed. 
To him is given the high privilege of the 
society of noble minds—an immortal so- 
ciety continued from one generation to 
another—and of participation in its far- 
reaching aspirations, to which he gives 
form and utterance as a master builder 
in its temple of beauty and truth. 

The courage to maintain this posi- 
tion, ideal as it may seem, is not so rare 
but that it has been the possession of 
every master in literature, even to the 
present moment. There are no names 
save of these masters to which the market 
itself has paid such perennial tribute. 
Cheap fame is short-lived, and sordid 
traders, well enough aware of this fact, 
make the most of the bubble before it 
breaks. ‘The books of many of the great- 
est living authors, English and Ameri- 
can, have seemed, on their first issue, to 
have small sales in comparison with those 
of far inferior writers; but they have 
continued to sell year after year, justify- 
ing the wisdom of their publishers. They 
constitute the literature of every well- 
ordered library. Even periodicals which 
have bid first of all for merely popular 
suecess eagerly offer such writers three 
or four times the liberal prices paid them 
by magazines through which their names 
have won world-wide familiarity. 

The prestige of a magazine depends 
upon its quality—that is, upon its record 
for the maintenance of high standards in 
its literature. Popularity cannot confer 
it, any more than it can win for it that 
affection which goes with high esteem. 
One of the values of such prestige is that 
it attracts writers who care more for a 
distinguishing quality in their work 
than for its pecuniary reward. The con- 
tributor shares in the prestige and appreci- 
ates its worth to him. By the law which 
inheres in the fitness of things, a maga- 
zine of distinction can always afford to 
pay liberal prices, and it does not need 
to bid against others by tempting offers 
of money to its writers in order to hold 
them to a natural allegiance. 

It sometimes happens that a contribu- 
tor honestly and without incurring the 
imputation of immodesty thinks himself 
insufficiently rewarded, comparing his 








own merits with those of other writers 
who, as he knows, receive higher rates. 
Different magazines of the same class 
vary in their estimates of particular 
values according to the variations deter- 
mined by their own individual prefer- 
ences; each is in some way distinct 
from the others and is willing to pay 
more for what it especially desires. 
Even in stories there is this distinction 
of individual preference. Sooner or later 
the writer finds his affinity, and the 
equilibrium is restored to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned. 

As with the advent of the monthly mag- 
azine an opportunity was for the first time 
given to writers, independently of their 
material circumstances or social condi- 
tion, and even of their experience in the 
world of letters, to achieve in varying 
degrees, according to their powers, dis- 
tinction and profit, so, in the progress of 
magazines toward a higher excellence in 
every department of literature, their 
contributors have been stimulated by 
more eager enthusiasm and a loftier liter- 
ary aspiration as well as by a larger hope 
of legitimate financial success. Writers of 
fiction have gained the greatest advan- 
tage through this medium of communica- 
tion with an appreciative audience, their 
crude but promising early work prepar- 
ing the way for brilliant triumphs. How 
many of these young aspirants would 
have fallen by the way, victims of in- 
exorable circumstances, but for this 
encouragement ! 

The crucial test of a publisher’s atti- 
tude, of his esteem for literature on its 
intrinsic merits, is his appreciation of a 
worthy unknown writer. He is willing, 
as such an author or contributor is also 
likely to be, to let the commercial suc- 
cess of his undertaking take care of it- 
self, as something purely incidental. His 
faith is in the only readers he cares to 
have—those who can discern merit on its 
simple disclosure. There are in England 
and America a respectable number of 
publishing houses which have developed 
a corresponding faith in generations of 
readers, and periodicals which they have 
established enjoy the same confidence. 

Always there remains the quiet world of 
culture, whose garden ever grows. There 
all really great literature thrives in un- 
tainted prosperity. 
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The Peripatetic Puppy 
BY S. T. STERN 


FFICIALLY, Dude was an inherit- the life of my favorite pet. 


ance; in private life he was a dog— _ the money goes to my beloved brother, .- 
a liver-and-white cocker spaniel,with Samborn.” Thus was Dude installed in the 


straggly ears, yellow eves, and a Courtenay household, where 


truncated tail. Mrs. Courtenay’s aunt be- came to see him twice a week— 


queathed him to her niece, with an annual  oftener. 
allowance of two thousand dollars, which For all this concomitant 
was, to quote the will, “ to continue during Courtenay despised the puppy 
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sion that was bonny for its very thorough- 
ness. When his young wife was ordered to 
Europe by their family physician he at once 
suggested that Dude be taken along as one 
of the party. “ He pays for the trip. Why 
not give him some of its benefits? Besides, 
it will remove him three thousand miles 
from me.” 

But Mrs. Courtenay would none of the 


plan * He'll catch cold, so he will, on the 
draughty ocean. They muzzle dogs in Eu- 
rope, John. In most places they harness 


them and set them to drawing ugly, heavy 
wagons through the streets.” 


*Good,” said John. “ Maybe they'll give 
him a brewer's dray.” 

‘You're simply horrid. Look at Dude 
now. He is gazing into my eyes as though 


he realized | am about to leave him for 
three months, and he is grieving to see 
me vo - 

“Or else he knows that you have 
some edibles which he wants,” said John. 
“ Frankly, I don’t want the creature near 
me after vou are gone. He is sure to lose 
himself, bite somebody's infant, die, or do 
something equally foolish in your absence. 
Why don’t you send him to a dogs’ boarding- 
house? There are several such in the city; 
swell ones, too. They simply dote on fancy 
pets—at sufficient per week. Only the other 
day was I reading about a dogs’ home run 
by a Doctor Somebody on West Forty-some- 
thing Street. Send him there.” 

“John, you're a brute. Fancy my dear 
Dude ‘in such a place! The other nasty dogs 
would be sure to bite his little ears or fight 
him.” 

a Perhaps,” said John, expectantly. 

“No. Here he stays. What’s more, I in- 
sist that vou give your solemn promise to 
take the best care of him while I am 
away.” 

And in the end John promised. 

That promise was recalled to him some 
two weeks later. It smote him with sudden 
force some two minutes after Ellen, the 
cook, had informed him, with copious weep- 
ings, that Dude was lost. 

‘IT left him, sir, for a few moments in 
the front vard. When I got back the 
dog was gone. I’ve been all over the 
neighborhood, and nobody knows anything 
about it.” 

That ignorance John confirmed later for 
himself, supplementing it with a series of 
advertisements in the newspapers. All in 
vain 

‘T know.” said he at length: “he has 
been stolen with a purpose. My aunt’s silly 
bequest is in back of the trouble. Can it be 
that Uncle Amos—” 

The very next morning Uncle Amos called 
at John’s law-oftice. 

“ How’s Dude?” he inquired, blandly. 
“They tell me Nina refused to take him 
along to Europe Can I see him at the 
house ‘ I am going up there to-morrow 
night.” 

* Not to-morrow, Uncle Amos.” 
* Next day, then.” 





“No. You’d better wait until next Mon- 
day, or the Wednesday after that. Fact 
our cook—well, Dude is spending a few 
days away from us. At this particular 
minute I could not tell you where he 
| wanted to. Come around a week from 
Wednesday.” 
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“You don’t mean to say the poor dog is 
not well?” said Uncle Amos, pleasantly. 

“As far as I know, his health is of the 
very best.” 

“Um!” said Uncle Amos. 

‘Say, Jim,” said John Courtenay to his 
law partner after Uncle Amos had left, * it’s 
just as I thought. Dog lost. Suspicion 
directed by young nephew at mercenary 
uncle. Enter mercenary uncle with zealous 
inquiries as to dog. It ‘ll be a sweet mess 
if that beast is not recovered. Then, too, 
there’s Nina. Guess I'll order the clothes 
now. What is correct mourning for a dog 
black with splotches of purple, or just dead 
black ?” 

Jimmy Carruthers smiled. 

“John, you are several varieties of the 
genus chump. Do you think I'd permit a 
trifle such as a lost dog to rob me of my 
wife’s happiness—-to say nothing of two 
thousand dollars a year? There are liver 
and-white cocker spaniels running around 
this town by the car-load. A word to the 
wise, my boy.” 

“Tl do it,” said John. 

With but a tiny photograph to guide him, 
he visited a score of kennels and inspected 
an endless array of spaniels. Dude’s double 
failed to disclose itself. The ones that 
matched him in length exhibited an obsti 
nate variety in width. Some were satis 
factory as to general dimensions, but showed 
different markings. It was only after three 
days of constant effort that John came upon 
a dog which, as far as he was concerned, 
tallied substantially with the details of his 
photograph. 

“It suits me beautifully,” said he to the 
owner. “IT shall have your dog’s picture 
taken at once. I must submit it to my cook 

-a very observant person. Her verdict de- 
termines the purchase.” 

That it did, without much ado. 

“Not in a million years,” was Ellen’s in- 
stant comment when John showed her the 
picture. “Where is the cute twist to his 
tail? There’s a circle of white on Dude’s 
left eve that this dog ain’t got at all. Then, 
too, he’s got three white marks on his: left 
back foot, where Dude has four. Take our 
little Dudie’s eves. There’s—” 

“ Enough,” said John, faintly. “ Dare say 
I was mistaken.” 

Followed renewed search on John’s part, 
with an added impetus as the day of Uncle 
\mos’s visit drew nigh. That very after- 
noon he found himself in West Forty-seventh 
Street, at the dog hospital kept by a certain 
Doctor Kelly. It was a dingy place, not 
unlike a professional menagerie in its array 
of barred cages. All sorts of dogs confront- 
ed him. There were large dogs, small dogs, 
happy dogs, growly dogs, wistful dogs, 
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mournful dogs. mongrel dogs, inquisitive 
dogs, and ferocious ones. For John there 
was but one dog—a liver-and-white spaniel 
that stood in a far corner tethered to a 
chain that might not have brought discredit 
to itself fastened to the capstan of an ocean 
steamship. 

‘Somewhat thinner than our dog, but 
very much like him,” was John’s comment. 
‘IT must have that dog for Uncle Amos. 
Here goes. Doctor Kelly?” he queried to 
the unkempt individual who now came for- 
ward to greet him. 

“The same. What can I do for you?” 


WAS ELLEN’S COMMENT 


“JT want a dog, a spaniel. In fact, I want 
that dog.” 

He’s not for sale, sir. He belongs to 
to a little girl who is sick in a hospital.” 

“Let me take him, and you can ask her 
how much she wants.” 

“Can't do it, sir. The hospital is in South 
America—or Asia; I don’t just recollect 
which.” 

“Td go as high as two hundred dollars,” 
said John, carelessly. 

“Two hundred! Go away! The pup isn’t 
worth twenty. Let me sell you something 
decent for your money.” 














HE FOUND 


‘No It’s 
questions asked 
Really doctor, I 
| leave my 
You then 
vou find 
you Say, 


that little fellow o1 
Let me 


must 


none, No 
have the 
him Suppose 
money lying on your counter. 
the room. On your return 
the dog has stolen. As 
vou the most expert 
town. Use your skill 
inother dog for the little girl. 
ay. doctor ?” 

The doctor 
Courtenay 
quite alone 

Home he 
sight of him 


dog 


have 


leave 
that been 
are dog 
matcher in in getting 


What do you 


said 


looked 


nothing at 
around he 


all. 
found 


When 
himself 
trudged with the dog. At 
Ellen renewed her doubts. 

* He’s marked a lot like Dude, but 
much thinner He looks sadder. too.” 

‘Offer him a bowl of milk,” was 
suggestion “If he drinks it he 


the 
he’s 


John’s 
must be 


HER IN 


TEARS 


Dude 
milk.” 

On further acquaintance, Ellen admitted 
that he might be Dude, after all. What was 
more important, she agreed to receive him 
into the household, and to say nothing about 
the matter to any one. 

That evening Uncle Amos arrived. 

* John Courtenay,” said he, “I 
prised to see that dog here. I'd have taken 
an oath that I him in Central Park 
this afternoon with a lame little girl. Neve 
saw such a wonderful bet ween 
two dogs in my life.” 

* Pshaw said John, a 
“An expert on dog 


Dude. you know. was very fond o 


am sur- 
saw 
resemblance 
is 


trifle 
resemblances 


uneasily 
has told 


me that vou must never compare two dogs 


until vou see them together.” 
He was thankful when Uncle Amos finally 
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dismissed the subject from further conver 
sation 

In September Mrs. Courtenay returned 
from Europe, and her husband met her at 
tne steame! 

‘|T’ve brought Dude with me to greet 


you,” said he 


The erucial moment passed without 


teh 
Perfectly sweet of you He looks very 
thin, doesn’t he I have been longing for 
him all summet Many times did | regret 
the carelessness that made me forget his 
picture.” 

*‘T found it in the library after vou left 
Nina. It was a poor likeness. | have had 
some new ones taken. They are much 
better.” 

\fter that John sent his wife home in a 
cab, and wended his way to the office 

When he reached home that evening lhe 
found his wife in tears 

*‘]T 'now all,” she told him “ Ellen has 
confessed You thought Dude was lost, and 
bought me another dog He wasn’t lost 
deat I thought the matter over on the 
steamer, and came to the conclusion that 
it were best to send him to one of the dog 
hospitals as you ealled them Somebody 
on the boat cave me the name and address 
of the veterinarian you mentioned, and | 
wrote to him from Europe, telling him to 
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come here and get our dog I thought vou 
knew You never mentioned Dude in any 
of your letters, you know 

Why are you erying, then You can 
hae p my dog, too.” 

That’s not the worst of it The man 
sent me a dog to-day, and said it was mine 
I didn’t think it was my dog at all. I ealled 
him up on the telephone and threatened him 
with arrest if he did not tell the truth 
He told me he was sorry, but that Dude 
was stolen from his place early last sum 
Thiel 

My dear,” said John, with an irradiating 
smile, “ it was | who took Dude from Doctor 
Kelly's It was Doctor Kelly, wasn't it? 
The dog I took from Doctor Kelly’s is your 
dog, all right I brought him home myself.” 

‘No more stories, John,” said Nina, sad- 
ly “You and the doctor mean for the best 
I know, but it’s no use First you bring 
me a strange dog, and then he sends another 
one I am sure I shall never see my poor 
little pet again. The money goes to Uncle 
\mos.” 

* Nonsense! 1 tell you, Nina, the dog | 
brought—’ 

At that moment Ellen entered the room 
with both dogs John started forward to 
claim his own, but he never took the second 
step Doctor Kelly had done his work 
well. John could not tell the dogs apart! 
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HERMES. “ Come on in, Venus, 
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1 Mount Olympus 


the clouds are fine to-day.” 
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The Collectors 


| W ASN’T but a little boy 
When l collected 
And next | 


butterflies ; 
took to postage-stam ps, 
And then cigar bands were the prize. 


1 had a lot of birds’ 
And horseshoes 
My hornets’ 


rhe maid said they collected dust. 


some were 


nests were thrown away— 


But mother whispered not to mind, 
For she had a collection, too, 
And showed me just the queerest lot 
\ baby’s cap, a small pink shoe, 

A rubber cow, a yellow eurl, 
A ragged book of A B C, 

A letter, thick with blots, | wrote 
When she was once away from me. 


I wouldn't give a quarter for 
The stulf, but mother thinks it’s fine, 
And only laughed when | remarked 


It wasn't valuable, like mine. 


But when it comes to keeping things, 
She gives me pointers, you can bet! 
I sold or swapped mine long ago, 
But mother has her rubbish yet! 
EUNICE WARD. 
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A Turtle 


LITTLE four-year-old girl was enjoying 

her first visit in the country; and while 
playing near a brook made the acquaintance 
of a specimen of the fauna of the region 
which she could not name After carefully 
observing it for some time, she ran into the 
house, exclaiming: “Oh, grandma. I ‘saw 
something se funny down there; it put its 
hands and its feet in its pockets and swal 
lowed its head. What is it?” 


Imprudent 


HEN mother boxes Mary’s ears, 
She stands in tears, and blubbers: 
Oh, foolish child! to stand in tears 
Without a pair of rubbers. 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON 


Not a Churchwoman 


LADY who was well known for her de 

vout and consistent life as a member of 
the Episcopal Church had a colored cook, 
who was a devout member of one of the 
other denominations She could not be 
said to be equally consistent, as she had a 
habit of pilfering from the storeroom of the 
plantation on which she was employed in a 
most annoying manner. When taxed with 
the thefts she indignantly 
denied them and offered 
her devotion to religion 
as a proof that she could 
not possibly be guilty. On 
one occasion the lady ob 
served that the 
was filling her 
while she believed herself 
unobserved : she again 
taxed her with dis 
honesty, but it was again 
indignantly denied. Fi 
nally she was forced to 
empty the pockets which 
proved to be of enor- 
mous dimensions and 
filled with the mis 
tress’s stores. 

More grieved at the 
woman’s duplicity than at 
her theft, Mrs. M - re 
proached her for the dis 
credit such conduct would 
bring upon her religious 
training, and _ received 
this crushing and re- 
markable reply: “ Yaas 
it’s true, I does lie and I 
does steal, but, praise de 
Lord, I don’t sing songs 
and dance like de ’Pisco 


cor rk 


pockets 








Mr. Bua. “ OA, 


Varia, come out quick and 
e the aurora borealis.” 


pals.” She considered her 
superiority so great that 
further vindication was 
unnecessary. 
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The Song of the Ancient Man 


O I saw an old man once beneath an arbor 
At Bar Harbor, 
And he sang the queerest song I ever heard 
| pon my word! 
It was tangled, and besides was many- 
angled 
Yes, and mangled; 
He would lift his voice and chant this 
dreamy croon 
All afternoon: 


“T was sittin’ in an inn in Indiana 
With Diana 

With a din there came an Indian in with 

Anna 

And Susanna. 

Says Diana to Susanna: ‘ Don’t give Anna 
A banana ’— 

In the inn that’s here in inmost Indiana.” 


Such a queer old man! His voice would 
weakly waver 
With a quaver, 
Indicating that before I knew ’twould break 
With a shake; 
Yet he sat and sang the song I’ve given 
gaily, 
Four times daily 
And would squeak it out defiantly when led 
Off to bed: 


“T was sittin’ in an inn in Indiana 
With Diana; 

With a grin in came an Indian then with 

Anna 

And Susanna. 

Says Susanna to Diana: ‘ Please give Anna 
A banana,’ 

In the inn that I was in in Indiana.’ 

WILBUR NESBIT. 


Strategy 


ATHERINE, aged five, was too noisy at 

the table. Her father reproved her, and 
said she was not to speak again at that 
meal unless she wanted something. 

Katherine became thoughtful, and a few 
moments later addressed her father: 

‘Papa, you said I could ask for some 
thing if | wanted it?” 

“Yes, Katherine: what is it?” 

‘I want to talk.” 


Not the Same 


ITTLE Alice, aged three, was fretting at 

the table. Her father attempted to win 
back her good humor by saying: 

“Where can our sweet little Alice be? 
This can’t be she.” 

Whereupon the small girl snarled out, 

‘You've got the wrong number.” 


A Difficult Subject 


HE teacher of a fourth-year room in a 

small town asked each pupil to draw 
some kind of a picture from which she could 
guess what they wanted to be when they 
were grown. 

Various hats for milliners, dresses for 
dressmakers, farms, etc., gave evidence of 
their skill as illustrators. 

Only one little girl had a blank page. 
The teacher said: 

“Why, May, don’t you want to be any- 
thing when you are grown?” 

‘Yessum. I want to be married, but I 
don’t know how to draw it.” 
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The Only Way 


O* an electric car in 
Boston, one day re 
cently, a new conductor 
was making his first trip 
A man seated in one 
corner of the ear noticed 
that a fare had _ been 


skipped He motioned 
the conductor to him, and 


said: 
“There are fifteen 
people on this car, and 
you have only taken four 
teen fares. What will 
you do now ‘ 

The new man _ looked 
along the car, scratched 
his head, then answered 

“ One of them will have 
to get off.” 


Point of View 


N a fashionable 

street, one pleasant 
afternoon, a proud mothe1 
was wheeling her child 
an attractive little gir] 
of two vears The bal 
was laughing and jabber 
ing at the passers-by, wh« 
more often than not 








if Her Favorite 


ARGARET and her little playmate. 
Elizabeth. chanced to be overheard as 
they were walking home from school 
What’s your very favoritest color?” 
Elizabeth was asking 
Margaret looked thoughtful for a moment, 
and then said, enthusiastically 
“ Plaid!” 


z smiled at the pretty pi 
ture Presently there 
came up the street a larg 
woman with a small 
white eurly dog perched 
daintily on her arm rhe 

Short Hours raother, full of maternal 
First BurGLar, “ Gee! it makes ua ‘feller interest, paused that the 
el blue to see the nights qittin’ so short. baby might see the little 
dog,and the child crowed 
Misplaced Anatomy delightedly at sight of it The woman 
‘ with the dog beamed, but when _= she 
Mor “R was in the butler’s pantry pre- spoke she did not address herself to th 
in| paring some dainties for a luncheon, baby. Instead, she brushed the curly hair 
f and amongst them a Camembert cheese of the dog out of his eyes, and said, enthusi 
In rushed a five-year-old maid on a tour astically 
of inspection, all curiosity. After comment ‘Oh, Fido, see the little baby! 
ing on the various articles, she came to the The insulted mother cast a seornful look 
cheese It was redolent with the odor all at the woman and the dog and hurried on 
Camembert lovers delight in 
*‘Mamma,” she quaintly remarked, “ if - 
your nose wasn’t so near your mouth, you 
| could eat that.” 


The Groom’s Duty 


LITTLE maid of three was showing the 
family album fo her baby brother, and 
when she saw the picture of their young 
mother in her wedding- gown, she said t 
him, “ Now, Waldron, here’s your mother 


getting married.” And turning to the 
picture of their father on the opposite page, 
she continued. ‘“ And here’s your father 


standing by! 
Could anything be more apt than her de 
scription of the groom? 
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